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BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HE BRITISH MUSEUM WILL BE. 


CLOSED on the 2nd and RE-OPENED on the 9th 
MAY, 1864. No Visitor can possibly be admitted from the 
2nd to the 7th May, inclusive. 


British Museum, 
April 28, 1864. 


OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street. 


The next ACTONIAN PRIZE, or PRIZES, will be 
awarded in the year 1865 to an Essay, or Essays, illustrative 
of the Wisdom and Beneficence of the Almighty, as mani- 
fested in any of the Phenomena of Radiation, The Prize 
Fund will be Two Hundred Guineas, and may be awarded as 
a single Prize, or in sums not less than One Hundred Guineas 
each, or withheld altogether, as the managers in their judg- 
ment should think proper. 

Competitors for the Prize are requested to send their Essays 
to the Royal Institution, on or before 10 o’clock, p.m., Dec. 31 
1864, addressed to the Secretary; and the Adjudication will 
be made by the Managers in April, 1865. 


January, 1864, H. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. R.I. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND.—The 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of 
the CORPORATION will take place in Sr. James’s HALL, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 18th aa. 

His Royal Highness the PRINCE OF WALES, in the 
Chair. The List of Stewards will be closed on the 30th April, 


and published. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 
4, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


USICAL UNION.—Tuesday, May 3rd, 
half-past 3, St. James’s-hall: — Quartet, No. 1 in F, 
Beethoven : romance, violoncello solo, Jacquard ; duet, B flat, 
op. 46, for two pianofortes, Schumann; Melancholie Pas- 
toral, violin solo, Prume; quintet, E flat, piano, oboe, cla- 
rinet, bassoon, and horn, Beethoven; solo pianoforte, im- 
romptu. Artists—Sivori, Ries, Webb, and Jacquard (from 
aris), Crozier, Pollard, Raspi, and Paquis. Pianists—Mlle. 
Zimmermann and Herr Pauer. Visitor’s Tickets, half-a- 
inea each, to be had of Cramer and Co., Chappell & Co., 
Ollivier, Ashdown and Parry, and Austin at the Hall. 


J. ELLA, Director, 18, Hanover Square. 


A. PANIZZI 
PrixcrPaL LIBRARIAN. 











ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 
yoeetre Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
eAiew. 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





Hy ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THe READER, 
receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communica- 
tions for the Editor. 





Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names 


scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 





SHAKESPEARE SCHOOL of the ROYAL 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


Under the Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
QUEEN and his Royal Highness the PRINCE of WA ES. 

The Council of the Royal Dramatic College, considering 
that the present is a favourable opportunity for promoting 
one of the main purposes of the Institution they have founded, 
beg to INVITE PUBLIC SUPPORT in AID of the EREC- 
TION and ENDOWMENT of aSHAKESPEARE SCHOOL 
for the Classical and General Education of the Children of 
Actors or Actresses and Dramatic Authors—the noblest and 
_ fitting monument to the memory of the Player and 

oet. 

The Council of the Royal Dramatic College beg to apprise 
the public that all subscriptions intended forthe endowment 
of the Shakespeare School should be paid only to the Master, 
New Theatre Royal, Aldephi, or to Messrs, Coutts, bankers, 
Strand, London. 

Noblemen, gentlemen, and others, interested in carrying 
out this design, are requested to communicate with the 


undersigned. 
BENJAMIN WEBSTER, Master. 
New Theatre Royal, Adelphi, Feb. 27, 1864. 





OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS.—The SIXTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION is NOW OPEN at their GaLuery, 5, Patt Matyi 
East (close to the National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk, 
Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


}PRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 

The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PIC- 
TURES—the Contributions of Artists of the French and 
mace“ Schools is NOW OPEN. Admission, ls.; cata- 
ogue, 











GYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. —NOW 


ON VIEW, “ASUNDAY AFTERNOON at HAMP- 
TON COURT in the SUMMER of 1658,”’ painted by Charles 
Lucy; Selous’ great picture of *‘ The Crucifixion,” 16 feet by 
10, containing 300 figures; ‘* The City of Ancient J erusalem,’ 
with its Temples, Palaces, and Public Buildings; ‘* The 
Mount of Olives,”’and the Scenery round about. Par. John 
Bowden's descriptive Lecture at twelve, two, and four, daily.) 
Also Carl Werner’s Series of ry original at of 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and the Holy Places.””—Open from 
ten tillfive. Admission, One Shilling. 


GYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly.—Now ON 

VIEW, A SUNDAY AFTERNOON at HAMPTON 

COURT in the Summer of 1685, painted by CHARLES 
LUCY. Open from 10 till 5. 


FSYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly —Now GN 


VIEW, SELOUS’ GREAT PICTURE of The CRU- 
CIFIXION (16 feet by 10), containing 300 figures, the City of 
Ancient Jerusalem, with its temples, palaces, and public 
buildings, the Mount of Olives, and the scenery round about. 

Mr. John Bowden’s descriptive Lecture at 12, 2, and 4, daily). 
n from 10 till 5. 


RGEYPTIAN HAUL, Piccadilly.—Now ON 

4 VIEW, CARL WERNER’S 30 original DRAWINGS 

af J +) Bethlehem, and the Holy Places. Open 
m " j 

















A DRAWING-ROOM at ST. JAMES’S 


PALACE in the Reign of Queen Victoria.— Mr. 
CROFTS bas the honour to announce that the original 
PICTURE, just completed by JERRY BARRETT, o the 
above interesting subject, painted from actual sittings 

iously afforded to the artist, is NOW ON VIEW, at his 

a 4 28, Old Bond Street.—Admission, Is. Open 
m ten ve. 


HE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART.— 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND HER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, have been 
pieased to grant their especial Patronage toa BAZAAR to 

held in June next, in aid of the Building Fund of the 
above Institution. 


HE FAMILY OF THE LATE MR. 


WILLIAM SHOBERL:—An appeal is respectfully 

le to the generous sympathy of the press, and of the pub- 
lishing, bookselling, and stationery trades, on behalf of the 
widow and three unmarried daughters of the late Mr. William 
Shoberl, by whose recent death they are left totally unpro- 
vided for. Mr. Shoberl was for many years connected with 
the late Mr. Henry Colburn, the eminent publisher, of Great 
Marlborough Street, during which period he arran the 
Fairfax papers, and other similar collections, of, _ cation. 
n the same 








He was rwards in business for himself 


thoroughfare. Svusscriprions in aid of Mrs. Shoberl's 
endeavour to obtain a means of living for herself and 


NEW ERA IN MINIATURE POR- 


TRAITURE.—The CASKET or CRYSTAL CUBE 
MINIATURES and LOCKETS (presenting a solid life-like 
bust in an enclosed cube of crystal), patented for Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, and the United States. An ab- 
stract of the mode of obtaining this singularly beautiful 
result, read at the late meeting of the British Association 
by the inventor, Henry Swan, may be had, post free, together 
with terms of portraiture, on application to T. E. Golding, 
Secretary to the Casket Portrait Company, 40, Charing Cross, 





Cartes de Visite and Vignettes on the usual terms, 


From the Times, Sept. 3, 1863. 


“Tur Britisu AssociaTion.—In the Mathematical Section 
yesterday, a large number of papers were read, but only one 
was of any general interest. It was by Mr..H. Swan, and 
gave an account of a new invention in portrait-taking. By a 
peculiar arrangement of two rectangular prisms, the appear- 
ance of a perfectly solid figure is given to a picture and 
portraits which were unsatisfactory on a flat surface, have so 
much expression thrown into them by this invention, as to 
become quite pleasing and truthful.” 


From the Standard, Sept. 29, 1863. 


“The casket portrait is a still further’and more effective 
development of the photographic process than has yet been 
discovered—indeed, as far as vay | realistic portraiture is 
desired, this method, which has been discovered by Mr. 
Swan, must meet the requirements of the most exacting in 
that style of individual representation. In that entirely new 
and original adaptation of optical illusion to the ordinary 
portraits taken by the caer. the head and features of 
the sitter have all the distinctness and projection of a bust in 
marble, with the advantage of preserving the natural tints of 
the countenance in the most life-like manner.” 


From the Illustrated London News, Oct. 8, 1863. 


“‘A solid image of the sitter’s head is seen, looking with 
startling reality from the centre of a small cube of crystal, 
every feature standing out in as perfect relief as though 
chiselled by the hands of fairy sculptors. * * * Most people 
are fond of looking in the glass, but this portable and indelible 
spectrum, reflecting no mere Jleeting image, but containing the 
actual, palpable pat of humanity, is certainly a most startling 
novelty. Natural science is daily explaining illusions which for- 
merly gained the creditof beingsupernatural. This is an age 
less given to denying the existence of phenomena than to de- 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ | 


of Subscribers on account of THE READER. Annual Sub- | 


HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836. 
Offices—1, Dale Street, Live 1; 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London, E.C. 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850. 





j 
YEAR, FIRE PREMIUMS. LIFE PREMIUMS, |INVESTED FUNDS, 


| 





— | £. £. 2. 

1851 | 54,305 27,157 502,824 
1856 | 222,279 72,781 821,061 
1861 | 360,130 | 135,974 1,811,905 
1863 | 522,107 143,940 1,566,434 








— 


The total amount of Life Claims paid by this Office is 
74,137. 68. 7d. 

SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London, 








£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH: 
Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an Annual Payment 
of £ e 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 
COMPENSATION 
HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID, 


i ly to the Clerks at any of the Rail 
| aR ty co Agente, or at the Offices, 10, REGEN 
STREET, and 64, CORNHILL, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





QoUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. Ap- 
proved Drafts negotiated and collected. ; 

Every description of banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian colonies, 
through the Company’s Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY AND 
FUNERAL COMPANY.—This Company undertake 
Funerals of all Classes, by RAILWAY or ROAD, at Fixed 
Charges. 
Workine Man’s FunerAL, Complete £1 14s, 0d, 
Other Funerals from £2 15s. to £16 16s. and upwards. 
MORTUARY at the Company’s PRIVATE RAILWAY 
STATION, Yorx Roap, Krne’s Cross, for the deposit of 
bodies FREE OF CHARGE. 
Books of Prices and further particulars may be had of any 
of the Company’s Agents, and at the 


Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 








BEN RHYDDING. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT, situated on a 


bold eminence overlooking the picturesque valley of the 
Wharfe, is admirably adapted as a residence for those seek- 
ing health, or merely rest from the bustle and a of 
professional or commercial life. The buijding, placed in the 
midst of 100 acres of pleasure-ground possessing exquisite 
and varied views, is in the Scottish Baronial style, and was 
erected at an expense of fully £30,000. 
For Prospectuses, containing a detailed account of Ben 
Rhydding, with statement of terms, apply to Mr. Giss, 
Manager, ‘Ben Rhydding, Otley. 


{ XDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station under the direction of Mr. Mer- 








monstrate the why and the wherefore of their existence, 
How would it beif, after all, the sppearance in Zadkiel’s | 
magic crystal, at which we have all been laughing so much | 
lately, had some photographic foundation, and the ‘man in 
armour,’ and ‘lady in the pink dress,’ were only ‘casket or 
crystal cube miniatures ?’’ 


From the Intellectual Observer for November, 1863. 


The effect of the new process is to exhibit the subject of 
the portraiture with life-like verisimilitude, and in natural 
relief. You take up a small case, and look through what 
appears to be a little window, and there stands or sits before 

uu, in a pleasantly-lighted c ber, a marvellous effigy of a 
lady or gentleman, as the case may be. The projection of the 
nose, the moulding of the lips, and all the gradations of con- 
tour, are as distinct as if an able sculptor had exercised his 
skill: but the hair and the flesh are Of their proper tint, and 
the whole thing has a singularly vital and comfortable look. 
Indeed, were it not for the reduction in size, it would be 
difficult to avoid the belief that an actual man or woman, in 
ordinary dress, and with characteristic expression, was pre- 
sented to your eye. In addition to portraits destined for 
morocco cases, and of ordinary miniature sizes, much smaller 
ones are taken and mounted in my retty little 
caskets of fine gold. These form as elegant little shrines as 
any lover could wish to receive the effigy of his mistress, and 
far surpass any other mode yet devised of connecting por- 
traiture with ornamental jewellery.” * * * 


From the London Review, August 29, 1863. 


“Suitable for presents, or for mementos of those closer 
friends or relatives of whom we might wish to have some 
special token of remembrance. They are set in a casket or 
case of any size, from that of a chatelaine ornament to three 





daughters will be received at the 
Union Banx (Temp_e Bak Brance), | 





or four inches in height, On looking into the casket, a life- 
like bust is seen,” 


CALFE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priess- 
nitz House, Paddington Green, W.) 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in Bagiene. adjoins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great North- 
ern Railway of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains 
start every hour. 

For Terms and Prospectuses apply to Mrs, Weston, Grae- 
fenberg Villa, as above. 





EMOVAL.—Messrs. ALEX and JONES, 

Surgeon-Dentists, have REMOVED their Practice to 

58, BROOK STREET, Grosvenor Square, in consequence of 

their Premises, 31, New Bridge Street, being required by the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 





BY 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 
$1, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORE. 


(JHUBCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 





D. DICKINSON has just issued a 

e« CATALOGUE of SECONDHAND THEOLOGICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, which will be sent on 
receipt of one Postage Stamp. GOOD OLD BOOKS of all 


sorts Purchased for Cash. 
92, Farringdon Street, London, E,C, 





| 
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NEW WORKS. 


FRAZER’S MAGAZINE, No. 
CCCCXIII. MAY. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The Privy Council and the} A Campaigner at Home. V.— 
Church of England. Politics as Old World and 
The Knight’s Tomb. By|, the New. 
Joseph Verey. The Infant Bridal, and other 


Carlyle’s Frederick the Great. Tee Pees of Difficulty. 


Gilbert Rugge : aTale. By the | To Garibaldi. By J. Kingston 

Author of “ A First Friend- eg Ay 
ship.” Chapters I. and IT. ames. Written in October, 
A Reminiscence of the Old 


From Thaw to Frost. 
Early DaysofGeorgeI.—Lady| Time: beingsome Thoughts 


Cowper's Diary. = ™ Going Away. By 
ooo. 3h. Mr. Whitworth and Sir Emer- 





Children of this World. son Tennent. 


THE REIGNS OF EDWARD VI. 


and MARY; being Vols. V. and VI. of the ‘* History 
of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Elizabeth.” By J. A. Frovpr, M.A. Second Edition. 
Price 28s. 


3. 
BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVIL- 


ISATION. Vou. I. Englandand France (Fourth Edi- 
Fon}. fie Vou. II. Spain and Scotland (Second Edi- 
ion), 16s. 


4. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION OF LORD 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, in crown 
SFO. | a I,, 48. 64; Vou, I., 3s. 6d.; and Parr VIL., 
price Is, 


5. 
A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. By R. G. Latuam, M.A., F.R.S. Founded 

on that of Dr. Johnson, as edited by the Rev. H. J. Todd. 

Two Volumes, 4to., in 36 _— a, 3s. — 
arts 1. to . ready. 


6. 
THE DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS ; 


Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, and 
Friuli, in 1861 soy, and 1863. By J. Giupert and G. C, 
CHURCHILL, FG. .. Square crown Svo., with numerous 
Illustrations, price 21s. [On May 21. 


7. 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN’S LET- 


TERS from ITALY and SWITZERLAND, and 
LETTERS from 18%3 to 1847. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tions, price 5s, éach Volume, 


8. 
GOETHE’S SECOND FAUST. 


Translated by Joun Anster, LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Civil Law in the University of Dublin. Post 8vo., 15s. 


9. 
SHAKSPEARE’S GARDEN: the 


Plants and Flowers named in his Works described and 
defined; with Notes and Illustrations. By SipNey 
Bersity. Post 8vo., 6s. 


10 


THE HISTORY of OUR LORD 


and of HIS PRECURSOR JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
as represented in Sacred and Legendary Art. By Mrs. 
Jameson and Lady Easttake. Two Volumes, square 
crown 87o., 42s. [On Thursday next. 


ll 


DIARIES of a LADY of QUALITY 


1797 to 1844). Edited, with Notes, by A. Harwarp, Q.C, 
the Edinburgh Review, No, 244, Art. I. 
[On Friday next. 


12, 


APOLOGIA pro Vita Sud. By Joun 


Henry Newman, D.D. In Weekly Parts, 1s. ' 
Parts I. and II. ready. eekly Parts, Is. each 


* * P ’ 

* Art I. Mr. Kingsley’s Method of Disputation 
Parr Il. True Mode of Meeting Mr. Kingsley. Pants Ill. 
IV., and V. History of my Religious Opinions, May 5, 12, 
and 19. Parr VI. Answer in detail to Mr. Kingsley’s 
Accusations, May 26. 


18 


THE REVOLUTIONARY EPICK. 


By the Right Hon. B. Disragii1, M.P. Feap. 8vo. 
[In a few days: 


14, 
LATE LAURELS. By the Author 


of “ Wueat anv Tares.” Two Volumes, post 8vo., 15s. 


15. 


THE INTERPRETER: a Tale of the 


War. ByG. J. Wuyre MELVILLE. New and ch 
Edition, price 5s. n Meneehs 


16, 


WATTS’S NEW DICTIONARY OF 


CHEMISTRY, founded on Dr. Urnr’s. Vor. I., price 
Sls. 6d.; Vou. II., price 26s.; and Parr XV., price 2s. 6d, 


17 


HOMES without HANDS. By the 


Rev. G. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.8. Ilusttations on Wood 

Rinith. “Panré 1. to Vs in, each. ‘To be completed i 
° ARTS i. °9 e ° 

Twenty 8. eac o completed in 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN, 





Macmillan’s Magazine. 
No. LV. for MAY, 1864, 
Price Ong SHILLING. . 


CONTENTS :— 
I, LETTERS FROM A COMPETITION WALLAH. 
Letter XII. and Last.—Education of India since 
1835 (with a Hitherto Unpublished Minute of 
Lord Macaulay. 
II, THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS: a Story 
of Two Families. By Henry Kinastry, Author of 
** Austin Elliot,” ‘‘ Ravenshoe,”’ &c. 
CHAPTER XXVII.—James Burton’s Story: The 
Ghost shows a Light for 
the First Time. 
XXVIII.—Affairs at Stanlake. 
XXIX.—James Burton’s Story: The 
Beginning of the Bad 
Times. 

III. DEAD MEN WHOM I HAVE KNOWN; or, 

Recollections of Three Cities. By the Eprror. 
“Edina, Scotia’s Darling Seat.”’ 

IV. HAS ENGLAND AN INTEREST IN THE DIS- 
RUPTION OF THE AMERICAN UNION? By 
Go.tpwin SmirTa. 

V. JAY A-PASS’D. A Dorsetshire Poem. By WILLIAM 

A BARNES. 

VI. A SON OF THE SOIL. Part VI. 

VII. THE STATE VAULT OF CHRIST CHURCH. By 
FRANCES Power Conse. 

VIII. ofS IN THE CROWD.—April 10th, 1864. By Isa 
RAIG, 

IX. KANT AND SWEDENBORG. 

X. A FRENCH ETON, Part III. 
ARNOLD, 


Vol. IX. handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
Macmituan & Co., London and Cambridge. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway 
tations, 


By MatrHEew 





NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
SHAKESPEARE. 


This day is published Vol. IV., 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d., 
Containing 
KING JOHN, RICHARD IL., the Two Parts of HENRYTIV., 
and HENRY V. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE, 


EDITED By ° 


WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A., 


AND 


WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A,, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

** An Edition on a plan which differs altogether from that 
adopted by any—a plan so excellent in itself and so well 
carried out, that we have no hesitation in saying that it is 
likely to be, when completed, the most useful one to the 
scholar and intelligent reader which has yet appeared.”’— 
Atheneum, 


Macmituan & Co., London and Cambridge. 








This day is' published, price One Shilling, 


EVERY GOOD GIFT FROM 
ABOVE. 


A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Stratford-upon- 
Avon on Sunday, April 24, 1864, at the Tercentenary Celebra- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Birth. 

BY 


RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
‘Archbishop of Dublin. 


z 


Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, fcap. Svo., cloth, 6s. 6d., 
SERMONS 


ON THE 


MANIFESTATION OF THE SON 
OF GOD. 


With a Preface, addressed to Laymen, 
ON THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE CLERGY 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
And an Appendix 


ON THE TESTIMONY OF SCRIPTURE AND THE 
CHURCH AS TO THE POSSIBILITY OF PARDON 
IN THE FUTURE STATE. 


BY THE 


Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A., 
Rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone. 


By the same Author, 


THE WORK OF CHRIST: 


oO 


THE WORLD RECONCILED TO Gop. 
Sermons preached in Christ Church, St. Marylebone. 
With A PREFACE ON THE ATONEMENT CONTROVERSY. 


Feap. 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BAPTISM, CONFIRMATION, AND 
THE LORD'S SUPPER, 


AS INTERPRETED BY THEIR OUTWARD SIGNS. 
Three Expository Addresses for Parochial Use. 





Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 
542 





A 


The Quarterly Review, 
No. CCXXX., is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS :— 
I. PROSPECTS OF THE CONFEDERATES. 
Il. POMPEII. 
Ill. THE EMPIRE OF MEXICO, 
IV. SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 
V. SHAKSPEARE AND HIS SONNETS. 
VI. OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 
VII. THE PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENT. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ANNUAL CIRCULATION, 15,000. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK ADVER- 


TISER. (Published annually in May.) Printed for the 
convenience of those who are desirous of communicating 
information to Travellers, and inserted in Murray’s 
FoREIGN AND ENGLISH HANpBOooKs issued during the 


Season. 








This medium of Advertising presents unusual advantages 
to Insurance Offices, Steam, Railway, and other Public 
Companies, Landlords of Inns, Owners of Baths and Mineral 
Springs, Teachers, Tradesmen, and others, by enabling them 
to bring under the immediate notice of the great mass of 
Travellers, who resort to Continental Europe and other parts 
of the world every Season, in the most direct way, the various 
merits of their Railways, Associations, Steamers, Hotels, 
Articles of Merchandise, Works of Art, and such other 
information as they may desire to make known; while, in- 
stead of being limited to the casual poo of a Daily 
Weekly, or Monthly Periodical, it has the additional merit of 
being displayed in a work of permanent interest and perpetual 
reference, 

As only a limited space is allowed for Advertisements, pre- 
ference is given to those which are more immediately 
addressed to Tourists. 

Advertisements for insertion Curing the Season 1864, must 
be forwarded to the Publisher by the 2nd of May, accom- 
panied bya remittance. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





EARL STANHOPE’S LIFE OF PITT. 





Now ready, Seconp Epirion, Portraits, Four Volumes, 
post 8vo., 428., 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 


WILLIAM PITT, with Extracts from his MS. Papers, 
By Earu STANHOPE, 


WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FRoM THE 
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WHAT SHAKESPEARE TELLS US 
ABOUT HIMSELF. 


(CONTINUED. ) 


Dagger ingens to Shakespeare in contempo- 
rary, or virtually contemporary, records 
and writings are more numerous than is 
generally supposed. If acomplete collection 
of them were made, including as well the 
legal documents in which his name figures 
as the references to him and eulogies on him 
by his literary contemporaries, the number, 
we calculate, would amount to between a 
hundred-and-fifty and two hundred at the 
least. The great majority, indeed, aro of 
slight significance—mere casual mentions of 
his name; some which have been relied on 
as unusually interesting are now suspected, 
or more than suspected, of being spurious; 
nor does the sum of the information to be 
derived from all the undoubtedly genuine 
taken together correspond in any degree with 
that craving of curiosity which it is natural 
to feel respecting the life of such a man. 
But this very disproportion of what we have 
to what we should like to have has led to an 
undervaluing of what we have. The cant- 
complaint to the contrary notwithstanding, 
we do possess a more considerable amount of 
information respecting Shakespeare, in the 
shape of document and record, than exists 
about most of his literary contemporaries. 
That he should have been caught at a 
hundred-and-fifty points among the registers 
of his day — that he should have left a 
hundred-and-fifty fleeces of himself which 
we can now gather with due industry from 
the old hedges and palings— proves at 
least that he was no myth, but an actual 
person going through the world under the 
ordinary conditions and with the ordinary 
liabilities. And it is our own fault if we do 
not, by chronological arrangement and other- 
wise, compel these notices of Shakespeare, 
taken collectively, to tell us a pretty clear 
and intelligible story of his life from begin- 
ning to end. We do, in fact, derive from 
them our universally current impressions 
regarding Shakespeare. From some of them, 


and especially from those testimonies of Ben 


| legal record—we learn indisputably that he 





Jonson which are the most precious and 
intimate of them all, we derive the im- 
pressions that are or might be universally 
current respecting his personal demeanour— 
that he was a man of gentle habits and 
presence, very sociable and companionable, 
and yet much respected on higher | poner 
and with a certain prodigous ease and fluency 
of invention which showed itself even in his 
talk. From others of the notices—indeed 
from most of those that are in the form of 


was peculiarly prudent and successful in 
money-matters, and looked after his out- 
standing debts sharply and decisively when 
he thought there was occasion. It is to be 
gathered, too, from the notices taken col- 
lectively, that the notion is entirely wrong 
which supposes that Shakespeare was not 
appreciated in his life-time in anything like 
proportion to his merits, and that his fame 
was wholly an aftergrowth. Time certainly 
did something in this matter, and the repu- 
tation of Shakespeare did rise and shine 
clearer in the national sky as distance 
revealed his real dimensions in relation to his 
contemporaries; but, this allowed for, the 
tradition of Shakespeare’s superlative great- 
ness may be traced back without break to 
that gossip and rumour of his own generation 
which he himself must have heard. Let any 
ten years of the seventeenth century be 
selected, and out of these ten years docu- 
mentary proof can be produced that, both in 
popular opinion and in the highest critical 
judgment, Shakespeare was thought of very 
much as we now think of him. The idea 
that Ben Jonson ever was, in general opinion, 
placed on a level with Shakespeare, is a mere 
misreading or distortion of detached portions 
of the evidence. 

Whatever information is obtainable re- 
specting Shakespeare, in addition to that 
supplied by the authentic contemporary 
notices of him, must be derived from his 
own writings. If his dramas were to be 
read carefully through with a view to the 
extraction from them of the innumerable 
particles of direct autobiographi> information 
which they contain, and to the construction 
from them of a definite image of Shake- 
speare’s character and mode of mind, the 
result, we believe, might even now be some- 
thing surprising. The meagre sketch given 
us by the chronological arrangement of the 
recorded external facts of his life might be 
wonderfully and richly filled up. But it is 
not to be denied that there exists a vehe- 
ment distrust of any such process of 
trying to arrive at Shakespeare himself 
through the investigation of his dramas; 
nor is it to be denied that the distrust 
is, in a great measure, justified by the 
poor and eyen ludicrous issues of some 
attempts of the kind that have been made, as 
well as by the inherent difficulty of the pro- 
cess. Not only would the attempt have to 
be made far more thoroughly and laboriously 
than heretofore, and by a biographic faculty 
of a rare order, but whoever should make it 
would have to lay down the canons according 
to which he was to proceed, and to submit to 
their being discussed. Hence, for the present, 
it is not so much to Shakespeare’s dramas as 
to his Sonnets that those critics look who 
have faith in the possibility that a large 
accession to our knowledge of him may be 
obtained from his own writings. The Son- 
nets, they suppose, may even furnish the clue 
by the help of which the exploration of his 
dramas may be most hopefully conducted. 

Until recently the Sonnets of Shakespeare 





were strangely neglected. They, as well as 


his other minor poems, are altogether omitted | 
from many of the editions of his works. | 


Steevens’s opinion seemed to be the general | 
one—that they were such clots of pedantry 
and nonsense that ‘‘the strongest Act of | 


ten years, Shakespeare’s Sonnets have been 
the most fascinating literary problem of 
Europe—even after that, there were many 
ardent Shakespearians and some editors of 
Shakespeare who confessed that they ‘‘ could 
make neither head nor tail of them,” and 
who showed that this was true by making 
the most absurd blunders in their references 
to them. Gradually, however—and mainly 
through the influence of Mr. Charles Armi- 
tage Brown, who seems to have been about 
the first person that read the Sonnets care- 
fully and scrutinizingly through, and whose 
elucidation of them was published in 1838— 
there did shape itself a theory of their mean- 
ing. According to Mr. Armitage Brown, the 
154 Sonnets which compose the entire series 
were addressed by Shakespeare in his own 
name, and as records of his own feelings, to 
two persons—the first 126 to a young man, 
and the remaining 28 (with perhaps the 
exception of a miscellaneous sonnet or two 
that had been slipped in here during tho 
printing) to a woman. In this Mr. Brown 
only repeated what several commen- 
tators. had concluded before him; _ but 
he distinguished himself by the exactness 
with which he divided the first 126 into 
groups or batches, evidently written at 
different times, and also by the resoluteness 
with which he avowed the autobiographic 
nature and importance of the entire series, 
They told, he averred, a story, and a very 
strange and passionate story, of Shakespeare's 
life at a particular period—that period being 
most srohahiny between 1597 and 1603. What 
the story is, as Mr. Brown read it and as 
others had surmised it more confusedly 
before, it would take too long to explain 
here. Suffice it to say that it was a story of 
love and friendship thrown into antagonism, 
and of friendship surviving the outrage of 
love. If that interpretation of the Sonnets 
was right which supposed them to tell or 
contain such a story, then the Sonnets 
sprang into an importance utterly un- 
paralleled in literature— beating Dante’s 
Vita Nuova, or anything else of autobiogra- 
yhic import that any other poet of the world 
had left behind him. Not only might they 
be dipped into for their close-crushed riches 
of poetic thought, their weighty nuggets of 
speculative remark, their gems of exquisite 
and curious phraseology, their passages of 
pain from the very depths of the heart—in 
all which respects there is nothing like them 
in the English tongue, and they are so 
characteristically Shakespearian that the 
neglect of them till lately is a permanent 
scandal to the national intellect—but they 
might be read connectedly as Shakespeare’s 
Confessions, a little spiritual history of 
himself from his own pen, in comparison 
with which all the biographies of all the 
biographers were but worthless rubbish. 
Quite independent of Mr. Brown’s attempt 
to elucidate the Sonnets from within has 
been the attempt to fit them into their 
connexions with the social history of Shake- 
speare’s time by ayy > the persons 
whom they address or to whom they refer. 
Above all, who is the mysterious ‘‘ Mr. W. 
H.” to whom they were dedicated by the 
ublisher Thorpe on their original appearance 
in 1609, who is styled in the dedication their 
‘only begetter,” and who, if Mr. Brown’s 
classification of them is correct, must be 
assumed to be the person to whom the first 
126 are directly addressed, and who is referred 
to in some of the others? On this subject 
the most extraordinary nonsense had been 
talked — till at length there emerged a 
suggestion, not wholly un lausible, though 
still attended with difficulties, that the hero 
of the Sonnets, described for some reason 
as ‘* Mr. W. H.,” was that same Henry 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, who 
is known independently to have been a 


Parliament that could be framed would fail | friend of Shakespeare, and to whom he 


to compel readers into their service,” and 
therefore it was useless to reprint them. 
Even after that rousing of real critical inter- 
est in them about thi 
Schlegel chiefly originated, and which has been 


himself dedicated the only two poems that he 


ublished in his own name. Against this 
ypothesis there was started, in 1837, by Mr. 


years ago, which | James Boaden, the rival hypothesis that 


‘«Mr. W. H.” was another young nobleman 


on the increase ever since, till, within the last | of the period—William Lord Herbert, eldest 
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son of Henry, third Earl of Pembroke, and 
himself well-known as Earl of Pembroke 
from 1602 till his death in 1630. Difficulties 
also attended this hypothesis; but, on the 
whole, it was worked out by Mr. Boaden 
with an amount of ingenuity which had not 
then been bestowed on the other hypothesis. 
Accordingly, though there was no necessary 
connexion between Mr. Boaden’s attempt to 
discover the ‘“‘W. H.” of the Sonnets and 
Mr. Brown’s theory of the meaning and 
arrangement of the Sonnets derived from the 
internal examination of them—though Mr. 
Brown’s theory might be correct and Mr. 
Boaden’s identification of ‘‘ Mr. W. H.” with 
the Earl of Pembroke might be quite ee 
an association was practically established 
between the two speculations, and not only 
did Mr. Brown incline to Mr. Boaden’s view, 
but most persons who have since then 
adhered to that theory of the Sonnets which 
regards them as consecutively autobiographi- 
cal have had a notion more or less firm 
that the person to whom most of them 
are addressed might have been Pembroke. 
Perhaps this is a pity. Perhaps it is a pity 
that a conjecture as to the person mainly 
addressed in the Sonnets which can at best 
be called only plausible, and to which there 
exist objections, should have been hung 
round the neck of an interpretation of the 
story of the Sonnets deduced purely from 
themselves and capable of being verified or 
disproved by the careful perusal of them. 

f late years, as we have said, the interest 
in Shakespeare’s Sonnets has been greater 
than ever. German criticism and French 
criticism, as well as English and American, 
have been at work upon them; and the 
number of quite recent publications relating 
to them is rather remarkable. On the whole, 
there seems to have been a shrinking in some 
quarters from that very pronounced theo 
as to their autobiographical nature of whic 
Mr. Armitage Brown may be regarded as 
the chief exponent. From an indisposition 
to accept the kind of autobiography of 
Shakespeare that the Sonnets on this theory 
would yield, there has been a backing into the 
old notion that the Sonnets are not a connected 
series relating toShakespeare himself, record- 
ing incidents of hislife and expressing his feel- 
ings in certain circumstances and situations, 
but a kind of medley or higgledy-piggledy 
in which it is difficult to discriminate what is 

nal and real from what is vicarious and 
ntastic. The last contribution to the litera- 
ture of the question is an article in the pre- 
sent number of the Quarterly Review. The 
writer is dead against the Boaden hypothesis 
that the hero of the Sonnets was the Earl of 
Pembroke, and he is also dead against the 
Armitage-Brown theory that the Sonnets, as 
they stand, are consecutively autobiographi- 
cal. He propounds a theory of his own to 
this effect :—That, while some of the Sonnets 
are distinctly personal and written in Shake- 
speare’s Own name, others, and perhaps the 
larger portion, are impersonal, or written by 
Shakespeare vicariously for other people; 
that these two classes of Sonnets, though 
sometimes traceable in distinct groups, are 
in the main jumbled together so as to re- 
uire to be picked out individually ; that 
they all, however, relate to the Earl of 
Southampton, to his fortunes at Court, and 
chiefly to his courtship and subsequent 
i with Elizabeth Vernon; that in 
the personal Sonnets we are to conceive 
Shakespeare addressing Southampton, or 
ane hae tag tay fortunes and his love 
for beth Vernon as his subject ; whereas 
in the impersonal we are to conceive some- 
times Southampton himself s ing to 
Elizabeth Vernon in words sup sed b 
Shakespeare, and sometimes Elizabet 
Vernon speaking to Southampton in words 
similarly poy A good deal of in- 
genuity is shown in arguing out all this, 
ough, on the whole, from the absence 
of any complete survey of the Sonnets, or 
even of any classification of them, according 
to the writer’s theory, comparable for exact- 
ness to Mr. Brown’s classification of them 
according to his, the theory is left in that 





hazy state in which, while a few pros are 
seen in the foreground, the strength of the 
cons remains out of sight. For our part, we 
have no hesitation in saying that the 
Reviewer’s ingenious theory will not stand 
two glances of investigation by any one who 
really knows theSonnets. But the article is 
worth reading at the present time of Tercen- 
tenary talk about Shakespeare, if only for its 
again propounding, in a novel manner and 
with an importation of new elements of con- 
jecture, a very subtle and interesting literary 
problem. The article contains, moreover, 
much that is suggestive and pleasant apart 
from the particular theory which it supports. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


MR. AUBREY DE VERE’S POEMS. 


The Infant Bridal, and other Poems. By Aubrey 
de Vere. (Macmillan & Co.) 


ORD HOUGHTON and Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere, within a short time of each other, 
have set an example which all poets, except 
the very few who write nothing that is not 
their best, would do well to follow. The 
volume before us is a very careful selection, 
made by the author himself, from the several 
volumes of poetry published by him during 
a considerable course of years. It is not 
often that a selection from the writings of 
any one poet has been popular, though 


| general anthologies seem at all times to 


have been favourites. It is rightly felt that 
no one, if it be not the author himself, is 
qualified to pick and choose among the 
writings of a poet, and to bid the public 
accept the result as the flower of his works. 
A poet, like a rainbow, is not the same to 
any two beholders; and, if we are not to 
select our own point of view, we naturally 
object to have it chosen for us by some one 
who, in imposing upon us his choice, must 
inevitably impose, at the same time, the 
prejudices -and partialities of -his way of 
seeing. The poet himself, in making his 
selection, will probably not always give us 
what is in the abstract his best, but he will 
give us that which is most truly his; unless, 
indeed, he exercise his self-judgment upon 
his acts as an author before time enough hee 
passed to allow him to be uninfluenced by 
the circumstances and processes of composi- 
tion. The two poets who have thus wisely 
taken the task of stamping their reputation 
with a large portion of the public out of the 
hands of necessarily incompetent persons, 
have allowed ample time for their accidental 
partialities to cool down; and, if any par- 
tialities remain, we may be sure they are 
such as must render these selections all the 
more characteristic. 

Mr. Aubrey de Vere, from the time that 
public attention was first directed to the 
merits of his poetry by the Quarterly Review, 
many years ago, to the present day, has 
steadily ref to exchange his limited and 
select circle of readers for the much wider 
audience he might easily have obtained had 
he chosen to adapt his talents to the popular 
taste. But, like Mr. Henry Taylor, he has 
always maintained a practical protest against 
the excessive addiction of the more favoured 
school to qualities which are properly rather 
the ornament than the essence of poetry. 
Able to write elegant and sonorous verse, he 
has nevertheless always depended for dignity 
upon elevated thought and feeling. Acute 
and subtle in the observation of natural 
beauty, he has never given external nature 
that prominence which it occupies in the 

of Keats and most of his successors. 
Active almost to a poetic defect in intellect, 
he has never allowed his Muse to embroil 
herself in the popular ferment concerning 
the grounds of morality and faith. His in- 
tellect is prudent and positive, and refuses 
to move at all unless it can see where it is 
stepping. 
t is not, however, to be denied that Mr. 
De Vere’s poetry errs occasionally in the 
opposite directions. He does not always 


avail himself, to the legitimate and therefore 
necessary extent, of the more superficial 
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graces of verse. He does not always suffi- 
ciently respect that high finish, which has 
lately been over-estimated in its relation to 
other qualities. A thought which must have 
been acquired by patient reflection is some- 
times hastily expressed, and a subtle piece 
of natural observation practically lost, for 
want of a little additional diligence in the 
wording. Careful writers, like Mr. De Vere, 
often stop just short of giving that last rub 
which is the one that finally polishes the 
poetic mirror, gives it the reflecting surface, 
and justifies all the preceding labour. 
Again, Mr. De Vere, in many of his poems, 
carries the positive quality of his intellect 
into regions which will not bear such treat- 
ment without becoming more or less un- 
poetical. This class of his poems—namely, 
the religious and ecclesiastical—is, however, 
almost wholly excluded from the present 
selection. 

Mr. De Vere’s poetry has no such marked 
peculiarity of style as that which enables the 
reader of any half-dozen lines of Words- 
worth, Shelley, or Tennyson to say at once 
whose they are; nevertheless, it is often 
quite unlike the poetry of any one else. 
Take, for example, these sonnets, which 
bear the title ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida :””— 

Had I been worthy of the love you gave, 

That love withdrawn had left me sad but strong : 

My heart had been as silent as my tongue ; 

My bed had been unfever’d as my grave : 

I had not striven for what I could not save : 

Back, back to heaven my great hopes I had flung. 

To have much suffer’d, having done no wrong, 

Had seem’d to me that noble part the brave 

Account it ever. What this hour I am 

Affirms the unworthiness that in me lurk’d: 

Some sapping poison through my substance work’d, 

Some sin not trivial, though it lack’d a name, 

Which ratifies the deed that you have done 

With plain approval. Other plea seek none. 

Give me one kiss, sweet love, and so farewell ! 

Those magic lips, when they were all my own, 

To me were dearer than the loftiest throne 

That ever made a conqueror’s bosom swell. 

Those youthful eyes retain their luminous spell : 

Fairer those brows, that droop like flowers o’er- 
blown, 

For the dim, dubious shadow o’er them thrown : 

Still on that cheek the pure carnations dwell !— 

Softly of infidelity ashamed, , 

Yet with recover’d freedom softly pleased, 

She sigh’d: her hand, unwillingly released, 

Withdrew, yet something seem’d to leave behind. 

She’s gone! so fleets the fleeting stream unblamed ; 

So fleets the unquestion’d cloud, the unchallenged 
wind ! 

It is not often that self-renunciation has 

been more oo and characteristically 

expressed. ‘These sonnets owe all that is 

characteristic in them to the thought and 

feeling. The originality which shows itself 

chiefly in verbal manner is of an inferior 

though much more obvious kind. Here is 

another sonnet in a like tender and lofty 

strain, though somewhat less effectively 

rendered :— 

Forgive me that I love you as I do, 

Friend patient long ; too patient to reprove 

The inconvenience of superfluous love. 

You feel that it molests you, and ’tis true. 

In a light bark you sit, with a full crew. 

Your life full-orb’d, compell’d strange love to meet, 

Becomes, by such addition, incomplete. 

Because I love I leave you. O, adieu! 

Perhaps when I am gone the thought of me 

May sometimes be your acceptable guest. 

Indeed you love me: but my company 

Old time makes tedious ; and to part is best. 

Not without Nature’s will are natures wed. 

O gentle Death, how dear thou mak’st the dead ! 

Mr. De Vere is the only poet of any rank 
since Wordsworth who has dared to encounter 
habitually the difficulties and unpopularity 
of this form of verse. He sometimes deviates 
from the strict modulus of the sonnet, but 
the deviations are guided by a good ear, as 
in the following pretty example, in which 
the thought and image are too light to bear 
the ponderous order of rhymes in the legiti- 
mate form :— 

She whom this heart must ever hold most dear 
(This heart in happy bondage held so long) 
Began to sing. At first a gentle fear 

Ros:ed her countenance, for she is young, 
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The material of nearly all writers of verse, 
except those of the first rank, would not take 
a high polish ; it would be absurd to recom- 
pele. 4 for sandstone, the process by which 
marble is beautified. But among the plen- 
tiful material which Mr. De Vere has put 
before us, with different degrees of work 
visible upon it, we seem to find here and 
there a piece of jasper or porphyry which is 
worth far more chiselling, grinding, and fine- 
lishing than he has given it. In finish, 
owever, as in material, it is only fair to say 
that Mr. De Vere’s poetry will bear com- 
parison with much that has obtained a per- 
manent place in our literature. 





—_— — 


And he who loves her most of all was near: 
But when at last her voice grew full and strong, 
O, from their ambush sweet, how rich and clear 
The notes were shower’d abroad, a rapturous 
throng! 
Her little hands were sometimes flung apart, 
And sometimes palm to palm together prest ; 
While wave-like blushes rising from her breast 
Kept time with that aerial melody ; 
A music to the sight! I standing nigh 
Received the falling fountain in my heart. 


Mr. De Vere would probably have been 
more widely read than he is had he not | 
possessed and used the ability to write in | 
several distinct styles in an equally creditable | 
way. A volume of verses, all like those we | 














have quoted, would have made the tender- 


ness and delicacy of their quality appreciated | 


by repetition. As it is, none but a compa- 


ratively limited class of readers of quick and | 


cultivated perception are likely, without 
having their attention especially directed, to 
discern in the above sonnets that which is 
really characteristic in them. 

Here is part of ‘‘A Farewell to Naples” 
in a very different manner. It is no more 
than a fair specimen of several pieces in a 
similar strain, and, had Mr. De Vere been 
unable to do anything other or better, his 
verses would probably have surpassed those 
of any recent satirist in popularity as much 
as they doin merit. 


From her whom genius never yet inspired, 

Or virtue raised, or pulse heroic fired ; 

From her who, in the grand historic page, 

Maintains one barren blank from age to age ; 

From her, with insect life and insect buz, 

Who, evermore unresting, nothing does ; 

From her who with the future and the past 

No commerce holds; no structure rears to last : 

From streets where spies and jesters, side by side, 

Range the rank markets, and their gains divide; 

Where Faith in Art, and Art in sense is lost, 

And toys and gewgaws form a nation’s boast ; 

Where Passion, from Affection’s bond cut loose, 

Revels in orgies of its own abuse ; 

And Appetite, from Passion’s portals thrust, 

Creeps on its belly to its grave of dust ; 

Where Vice her mask disdains, where Fraud isloud, 

And nought but Wisdom dumb and Justice cow’d ; 

Lastly, from her who, planted here unawed 

’Mid heaven-topp’d hills, and waters bright and 
broad, 

From these but nerves more swift to err has gain’d, 

And the dread stamp of sanctities profaned, 

And, girt not less with ruin, lives to show 

That worse than wasted weal is wasted woe,— 

We part, forth issuing through her closing gate, 

With unreverting faces, not ingrate. 


In a third manner, differing from the two 
former as much as they differ from each other, 
is the following ‘‘ Song :”’— 


Bending between me and the taper, 
While o’er the harp her white hands strayed, 
The shadows of her waving tresses 
Above my hand were gently swayed. 
With every gracefui movement waving, 
I marked their undulating swell ; 
I watched them while they met and parted, 
Curled close or widened, rose or fell. 
I laughed in triumph and in pleasure, 
So strange the sport, so undesign’d! 
Her mother turned and asked me, gravely, 
“What thought was passing through my mind?” 
’Tis Love that blinds the eyes of mothers, 
"Tis Love that makes the young maids fair ! 
She touched my hand; my rings she counted ; 
Yet never felt the shadows there. 
Keep, gamesome Love, beloved Infant, 
Keep ever thus all Mothers blind ; 
And make thy dedicated Virgins 
In substance as in shadow kind! 


This little piece reminds us of Mr. Landor’s 
lyrics. It is playful without being familiar, 
and, without being at all an imitation, has 
even something of the ponderosity and 
worldly polish of that least appreciated of all 
gg - poets. 

_ Mr. Aubrey de Vere has probably by thi 
time acquired habits of comeudiin which 
would with difficulty undergo any great 
change. If it were not so, we would advise 

to commence and carry out his next 
work with a more resolute intention of doin 
full justice to the material of thought — 





feeling which he always has at command. 


ETON SCHOOLDAYS. 


Eton Schooldays. By an Old Etonian. 
well & Co.) 


‘4 SERVANT almost at the same moment 

brought some champagne, which the 
boys drank with considerable satisfaction, for 
champagne is the natural beverage of the 
Etonian” (p. 283). We put this in the front 
of our remarks on this volume as a sort 
of typical sentence. ‘‘Champagne is the 
natural beverage of the Etonian”’ rings 
through the whole book. Champagne is an 
exhilarating and expensive drink, meet for 
the throats of the solvent, and so-called 
lucky, of this world. And Eton is no doubt 
the school for this section of the British race. 
In a very rich and aristocratic country, it is 
probably inevitable, and perhaps not other- 
wise than desirable, that. there should be 
such a place of education; a champagne 
school, in which the sons of our natural 
governors, and those who are anxious to be- 
come so, should come together, and find their 
level, and learn the lesson, which they cer- 
tainly do learn there, that no advantages of 
birth or fortune will carry a laggard, or a 
liar, or a coward, quite to the front in Eng- 
land. Whether it is a good school for the 
rank and file of British boyhood, for those 
who will have to make their own way in the 
world, and to do some of their country’s hard 
work, at home, in India, or in the colonies, is 
another question, and one which we should 
answer pretty confidently in the negative if 
we could accept this book as a fair picture of 
the life of an Eton boy. But wecannot, and 
do not, accept it as such. We know that 
Eton boys are not wholly engaged in drink- 
ing champagne, and playing mischievous and 
meaningless tricks on one another and the 
neighbouring public, though they do drop 
into habits of extravagance, and seem never 
in after life quite to get rid of the notion that 
it forms a part of the plan of Providence that 
everything is to be found and done for them 
in this scrambling world. 

The hero of this book is Butler Burke, the 
son of a physician in leading practice in May- 
fair. He goes to Eton at twelve, and in the 
course of a year licks a big bully, pulls hard 
races, burns down a hayrick, saves a young 
lady’s life, kicks Prince Alfred’s hat about 
when he is on a visit to the Castle (where he 
is taken by a young earl whose mother is in 
waiting), and drinks a portentous amount of 
brandy, beer, and champagne. At last he 
pushes out in a punt in a great flood; his 
pole breaks, he is carried over the Weir, and, 
just escaping drowning, is laid up with 
scarlet fever, accompanied by ‘‘ spider on 
the brain”’ (whatever that may be), which, 
for the time, ends his eventful career; and 
we trust that during this pause his friends 
will discover that Eton is not the precise 
place for him in future. Readers will see, 
therefore, that there is plenty of incident, of 
a kind, in this volume; and, if they are 
amused by the kind of incident, they can 
send for the book. 


(Max- 








The most important episode is the story 
of a money-robbery in the boarding-house, 
which we will state shortly. Chorley, the 
bully, steals three or four sovereigns from 
the bureau of Butler Burke’s cousin. Sus- 
, apa falls on Burke, who is in imminent 

nger of being cut by his house as a thief. 
He and his cousin, however, by putting the 
facts together, make it clear enough to them- 
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selves that Chorley is the culprit. They go 
to their tutor with their proofs, which he 
admits to be clear, and to fix the guilt on 
Chorley. He hesitates, however, what to do. 
‘Did I tell you,” he says, ‘that his only 
near relations are his mother and sister, 
who are passionately fond of him? I am 
very sorry this has occurred—very so 
for their sakes. If suspicion had not fallen 
upon your unfortunate cousin J think we 
could have hushed the matter up, for Iam 
convinced you have no personal feeling in the 
matter.” Mrs. and Miss Chorley are sum- 
moned to Eton by the tutor, and Burke, 
influenced by the pretty little sister, promises 
to say nothing till the end of the half, when 
Chorley is to be taken away. The tutor, 
when he hears of the promise, a the 
boy’s hand, and calls him a noble fellow, 
saying to himself, ‘‘ Upon my word I can 
hardly tell whether I am doing right or 
wrong.” To Mrs. Chorley he says, ‘‘As 
Butler Burke has consented to undergo 
martyrdom for one who, I must say, is 
not worthy of his sympathy, why, the thing 
must take its course; although I must say 
that to see the innocent suffer for the guilty 
es very much against the grain with me.” 
The truth comes out, and Chorley runs 
away; whereupon Burke writes to Miss 
Chorley a letter of explanation and apology. 
Here is a passage from this letter, a curious 
one for a boy of thirteen to write :— You 
must permit me to say that one fault com- 
mitted in extreme youth does not necessarily 
condemn the one who commits it to a life- 
long punishment; we think nothing of tt 
here.” And Miss Chorley replies, ‘‘ It was 
the fortune of war;” and she and her 
mother suppose that ‘‘ misdeeds were always 
punished sooner or later.”’ k 
This is the story of the book, so far as it 
has one, and it is a story which might have 
been made, with care, as deeply interesting as 
any schoolboy-story can be. There are es 
here and there quite capable of deliberately 
accepting and undergoing the pain and 
misery of such a suspicion—of setting their 
faces like steel, and refusing to justify them- 
selves. We never remember an instance of 
this where the imputed crime was theft, but 
we do remember more than one case in which 
the wrongful charge was almost as disgrace- 
ful in the code of schoolboy morality. We 
have seen sheer pride and pluck carry a boy 
through such an ordeal, and we knew one 
instance at least in which such a cross was 
borne from the highest motives, with pure 
and Christian heroism, by one who has long 
since gone to his reward. But, in the story 
before us, the whole pathos of such a struggle 
in a young soul is missed ; there is an inad- 
equacy of motive, whether human or divine, 
in the conduct of Butler Burke. And we 
must add a protest on behalf of a body of 
gentlemen, who number in their ranks many 
of the clearest intellects and best hearts in 
England, against the picture of a public- 
school tutor given in this book. Mr. 
Wynne’s portrait is evidently meant to be a 
favourable one, and yet we find him, when 
the boy who is wrongfully accused comes to 
him with crushing proofs of the guilt of 
another, at once suggesting the possibility 
of “hushing up” the whole matter, and 
speaking of ‘‘ personal feeling’ where the 
question is one as to the very foundations of 
morality. He is then made to acquiesce in 
an arrangement which will remove all sus- 
picion from a thief amongst his own pupils, 
and fix that suspicion on an innocent boy, 
merely saying to himself, ‘‘ I can hardly tell 
whether I am doing right or wrong,” and to 
the friends, ‘‘ To see the —— re for 
the gui s very much against the grain 
Witte me? : oad the tutor been represented 
as a time-server and sycophant—a man of 
no principles and weak nerves—we should 
have had nothing to say, except that, in the 
resent race of masters, it would be next to 
impossible to find a man so thoroughly in- 
competent and out of his place. But the 
exact contrary of this is indicated. Mr. 
Wynne is drawn as a model of what a tutor 





should be—energetic, prompt, stern, and yet 
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kindly ; and we are asked to believe that 
such a man could by any porsitality have 
acted as he is represented to have done. We 
feel sure that all Eton men and boys will 
heartily repudiate this picture of their 
themselves, on behalf of their 
noble old foundation. Indeed, if it were any- 
thing like an approach to the truth, we can 
only say that the remarkable growth of public 
schools in our time, the planting of new 
foundations, or the restoration of old ones, 
in all the great centres of population 
throughout the kingdom—which has become 
as marked a feature of Queen Victoria’s 
reign as it was of that of Queen Elizabeth— 
must be counted a misfortune by every 
Englishman who takes any interest in the 
training of future generations. 
SS = 
TRAVELS OF LUDOVIOCO DI 
VARTHEMA, 

The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema in Egypt, 
Syria, Arabia Deserta and Arabia Felix, in 
Persia, India, and Ethiopia, A.D. 1508 to 
1508. ‘Translated from the Original Italian 
dition of 1510, with a Preface, by John Winter 
Jones, Hsq., F.S.A.; and Edited, with Notes 
and an Introduction, by George Percy Badger, 








late Government Chaplain in the Presidency of 
Bombay, &c., &c. (Printed for the uyt 
Society.) 


HIS new publication of the Hakluyt 
Society forms a most valuable addition 
to the interesting series of works issued under 
its auspices. Indeed, considering the extent 
and variety of Ludovico di Varthema’s pere- 
inations, and their remote date, even a 
translation of the same would have been 
welcome. Instead of which, the work, as here 
published, comes before us fully furnished 
with preface, introduction, and notes, which 
leave nothing to be desired by the most 
exacting of readers. Mr. Jones, as translator, 
has done his work admirably, grappling with 
such difficulties as only an experienced hand 
could surmount, in dealing with an author 
who ‘has evidently not stopt to consider 
whether the word he used was Bolognese, 
Venetian, or ‘Lingua Toscana.’ Neither has 
he felt any _ of conscience as to his 
grammar. is latter circumstance has 
occasionally rendered the meaning of a pas- 
sage somewhat doubtful. The printers also 
have added their mite to the obscurity by 
sometimes uniting two words or sentences 
together, or separating one word or sentence 
into two, or by leaving out a word altogether,” 
&c. Through such difficulties he has picked 
his way to a translation perfectly intelligible 
to modern readers, at the same time preserv- 
ing all the quaintness and freshness of his 
or al, and has prefixed to it an instructive 
bibliogra hical account of the various edi- 
tions and translations of the old traveller’s 
story. This is followed by a historical 
and geographical introduction from the 
cr of Mr. Badger, a gentleman whose 
— residence in Syria, Persia, India, 
a wren 8 countries qualifies him to 
speak from personal experience with respect 
to the general truthfulness of Varthema’s 
narrative, while his extensive learning and 
acquaintance with the works of other early 
travellers, both Oriental and Occidental, in 
those regions, have enabled him to show 
what was the sort of geographical knowledge 
by Varthema’s contemporaries, and 
in what way Varthema himself corrected and 
enlarged it. Neither is this the sum of our 
indebtedness to the learned editor, for are 
there not foot-notes to every page, lest any- 
thing should be wanted towards the elucida- 
tion of the text? And, what is remarkable, 
contrary to one’s usual experience in such 
, these notes actually give a flayour 
and zest to the old author’s narrative, and 
are always pertinent to the occasion. 

Of the author of these entertaining travels, 
Imdovico di Varthema, or Barthema, scarcely 
anything is known beyond what he himself 
incidentally mentions in the course of his 
narrative. From this we learn that he was 
a Bolognese by birth, and the son of a 
physician ; that he had some knowledge of 


casting artillery, or at least laid claim to it; 








that at some time or other, before commenc- 
ing travelling, he followed the profession of 
arms, as seems probable from his mentioning 
that he had been present at several battles in 
his time; and, finally, that he was a married 
man, and the father of several children. 


“The motives,” says Mr. Badger, “ which led 
him to undertake this journey are briefly set forth 
in the dedication of his ‘Itinerary.’ He had an 
insatiable desire of becoming acquainted with 
foreign countries, not unmixed with ambition 
for the renown which had been awarded to pre- 
ceding geographers and travellers; but, being 
conscious, withal, of his inaptitude to obtain that 
object by reading, “ knowing himself to be of very 
slender understanding ” and disinclined to study, 
he “determined personally and with his own eyes 
to endeavour to ascertain the situations of places, 
the qualities of peoples, the diversities of animals, 
the varieties of the fruit-bearing and odoriferous 
trees of Egypt, Syria, Arabia Deserta and Felix, 
Persia, India, and Ethiopia, remembering well 
that the testimony, of one eye-witness is worth 
more than ten thousand hearsays.” His surprising 
travels in search of this knowledge are recorded in 
the accompanying narrative with an ingenuousness 
and honesty, and his adventures with a ready wit 
and humour, which do credit to his head and heart, 

Varthema appears to have left Europe in 
the end of 1502, and, arriving at Alexandria, 
to have proceeded from that city by way 
of the Nile to Cairo, which, he informs us, is 
‘*in circumference about equal to that of 
Rome. It is true, however, that it contains 
very many more habitations than there are in 
Rome, and that the population is larger.”’ 
He then tells us that it is ‘‘inhabited by 
Moors and Mamelukes. The lord over them 
is the Grand Sultan, who is served by the 
Mamelukes, and the Mamelukes are lords 
over the Moors.” ‘‘The author,” says Mr. 
Badger, ‘‘ frequently uses the term Moors as 
laxly as we do that of Arabs, and sometimes 
as synonymous with Mussulmans.” From 
Egypt he next proceeded to Syria, landing at 
Beyroot, and travelling by Tripoli to Aleppo, 
and thence to Damascus, of which he gives a 
rather picturesque account, informing us also 
of the manners and customsof the inhabitants, 
and particularly of the Mamelukes, who held 
sovereign sway in the place. No woman, it 
seems, of whatever degree, was safe from 
them, and, ‘‘ when a Moor meets a Mame- 
luke, although he may be the principal mer- 
chant of the place, he is obliged to do honour 
and give place to the Mameluke, and ifhe do 
not so he is bastinadoed. The Christians 
have there many warehouses, which contain 
cloths and silk and satin, yelvets and brass, 
and all merchandize that is required; but 
they are ill-treated.”” Here Varthema con- 
tinued for some weeks, and, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable account given by him of 
the Mamelukes, did not scruple eventually to 
enrol himself in the ranks of that te Bo 
soldiery. -Mr. Badger informs us that to 
effect this he must have absolutely turned 
Mussulman, as we believe to have been the 
case ; but all that our traveller himself says 
on the subject is as follows :— 

Tn 1530, on the 8th day of April, the caravan 
being set in order to go to Mecca, and I being 
desirous of beholding various scenes, and not 
knowing how to set about it, formed a 
friendship with the captain of the said Mamelukes 
of the caravan, who was a Christian renegade, so 
that he clothed me like a Mameluke, and gave me 
a peed horse, and placed me in company with the 
other Mamelukes, and this was accomplished by 
means of the money and other things ma 83 I gave 
him ; in this manner we set ourselves on the way. 
Varthema’s account of the pilgrimage from 
Damascus to El-Medinah an Mecca is highly 
interesting ; and particularly so, since, as the 
editor remarks :— ' 

Among the few "Europeans who have recorded 
their visits to the Holy Places of the Mussulmans, 
he is still the only one who has succeeded in 
reaching them by that route.... A journey 
of thirty days wee a desert, which Sir John 
Maundeville and other travellers long after him 
would have filled with images of their own mar- 
vellous imaginations, is recounted in the sober 
colouring of a tourist of our own times, enlivened 
ever and anon with vivid sketches of the wild 
country and tribes through which the caravan 
wended its solitary way. 
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Arrived at El-Medinah our trayeller gives 


the following account of Mahomet’s burial- 
place :— 

The mosque is made square in this manner: 
being about one hundred paces long, and eighty 
wide, and it has around it two doors on three 
sides, and the roof made arched, and there are 
more than 400 columns made of burnt stone, all 
whitened, and there are about 3000 lighted lamps 
burning on one side of the arches. On the right 
hand, at the head of the mosque, there is a square 
tower, about five paces on every side, which 
tower has a cloth of silk around it. At the dis- 
tance of two paces from the said tower there is a 
very beautiful grating of metal, where persons 
stand to see the said tower; and at one side, on 
the left, there is a little door which leads you to 
the said tower, and in the said tower there is 
another little door, and by one of the doors there 
are about twenty books, and on the other side 
there are twenty-five books, which are those of 
Mahomet; and of his companions, which books 
declare his life and the commandments of his 
sect. Within the said door there is a sepulchre, 
that is, a pit under ground, wherein was placed 
Mahomet; also Haly, and Babacher, and Othman, 
and Aumar, and Fatoma. Mahomet was captain, 
and he was an Arab. Haly was son-in-law of 
Mahomet, that is, he was the husband of Fatoma, 
who was the daughter of Mahomet. Babacher 
was he of whom we should say that he was 
cardinal, and wanted to be pope. Othman was 
one of his captains. Aumar was another of his 
captains. And these said books treat about each 
of his people, that is, of the said captains ; and on 
this account it is that tltis canaille cut each other 
to pieces, for some wish to act according to the 
commandments of one, and some of another, 
and thus they do not know how to make up their 
minds; and they kill each other like beasts about 
tnese heresies, for they are all false. 


From El-Medinah Varthema proceeded 
with the carayan to Mecca, the journey 
occupying ten days; he gives a description 
of the city, the great mosque, the Ka’abah, 
and the well Zemzem, with the various cere- 
monies performed there; ‘‘ and thence he 
accompanies the pilgrims to Arafat, and 
returns with them in haste through the valley 
of Mina, where he witnessed the customary 
lapidation of the ‘ Great Devil.’ ” 

Varthema, now grown tired of his com- 
panions, contrived to leave them with the 
aid of a Mussulman trader, who had been 
to Europe, and managed to send him by the 
Indian Kdfila Batman. ah to Juddah. From 
this place he proceeded down the Red Sea, 
which, he naively remarks, .‘‘is not red,” as 
far as Aden, where, being suspected of being 
a Christian spy, he was thrown into chains 
along with one of his companions, and, after 
a delay of sixty-five days, was sent under 
escort to Raddaa, and there interrogated by 
the sultan ; when, ‘‘ Varthema failing to pro- 
nounce the Mohammedan formula of faith, 
either through fear, or, as he says, ‘ through 
the will of God,’ he and his companions were 
again cast into prison.” Here he might 
have languished for the remainder of his 
days but for the intervention of one of the 
sultan’s wives. Feigning madness, he played 
several eccentric tricks, some of them far 
from decent, which afforded much amuse- 
ment to the sultana and her attendants. 
The ‘‘ queen,” as he calls her, evidently saw 
through his simulation, and secretly con- 
ceived a passion for him, ‘‘ but he very dis- 
creetly resisted all her consequent blandish- 
ments, only availing himself of them as might 
best conduce to his own ends. Simulating 
sickness, he obtained her consent to visit a 
holy man at Aden, renowned for miraculous 
cures, and was furnished, moreover, by her 
liberality, with a camel and the very oppor- 
tune gift of twenty-five ashrafi for the 
journey. On reaching Aden, he forthwith 
engaged a passage on board a native ship 
which was to sail for India, vid the Persian 
Gulf, in the course of a month; and, taking 
advantage of that interval to escape from the 
notice of the Adenites, he set out on an ex- 
cursion into the interior.” 

Leaving Aden, as mentioned, our author 
eventually reached Maskat, Hormuz, Herat 
and Shiraz. In the last-named city he fell 
in with a Persian merchant, named Cazazio- 
nor, who had previously met him at Meccah, 
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and now took so extraordinary a fancy to 
him that he engaged Varthema to travel 
with him far and wide, he, the merchant, 
defraying all expenses. They accordingly set 
out together with the intention of travelling 
to Samarcand, but, finding some difficulties in 
the journey, returned to Shiraz, where Caza- 
zionor proposed to our traveller an advanta- 
eous match in the person of his niece, a 
msel ‘‘ exceedingly beautiful,” and with 
whom Varthema ‘‘ pretended to be much 
leased.”” He continued, however, to elude 
he offer for the present ; and the two travel- 
lers, starting afresh from Shiraz, reached 
Hormuz, where they embarked for India, 
and in due course anchored ‘‘ at a port which 
is called Cheo, near to a very large river 
called the Indus, which Indus is near a city 
called Combeia.”” Combeia, or rather Cam- 
bay, being in Guzerat, Varthema gives some 
account of that province, and the manners 
and customs of its inhabitants. The Sultan 
—a man with ‘‘ mustachios under his nose so 
long that he ties them over his head as a 
woman would tie her tresses ””—was exceed- 
ingly cruel. He had been brought up him- 
self, from the earliest age, it seems, upon 
poisons, and, ‘‘ when he wishes to destroy any 
reat personage, he makes him come before 
im stripped and naked:” he then chews 
certain poisonous fruits and leaves, and, 
‘‘when he has masticated them well, and, 
has his mouth full, he spits it out upon that 
yerson whom he wished to kill, so that in 
alf an hour he falls to the ground dead.” 
From Cambay the travellers sailed alorg 
the coast, visiting many remarkable places, 
and eventually reached Calicut, where they 
remained for a considerable time, enabling 
Varthema to give a very full description of 
that city and its people and trade, as well as 
of the productions of the surrounding country. 
Subsequently the travellers vistied Ceylon, 
the Burmese peninsula, the islands of Su- 
matra and Java, and numerous other places 
of interest in the Indian seas; returning 
eventually to Calicut. Here Varthema, 
grown tired of his long wanderings, contrived 
a scheme for placing himself once more under 
the protection of a Christian nation. The 
Portuguese had an establishment at Canna- 
nore, and, if he could reach it, he might 
hope eventually to return to his native 
country. This he effected by pretending to 
be sick, and persuading his friend and patron 
Cazazionor to give him letters of introduc- 


he lost no time in communicating with the 
Portuguese garrison, where he met a hearty 
reception, as being able to give valuable 
information respecting the preparations at 
Calicut to oppose the Portuguese. Atier 
this he was present in a ‘‘ naval engagement 
between the Portuguese and the Zamorins’ 
fleet off Cannanore, and was subsequently 
employed fora year and a half as factor at 
Cochin. .... On the 6th of December, 
1507, our traveller finally left Cannanore with 
the homeward-bound ships, on board tho 
San Vicenzo, a vessel belonging to one Bar- 
tolomeo Marchioni, a Florentine resident at 
Lisbon.” The particulars of this homeward 
voyage need not be recounted. Suffice it that 
Varthema reached Lisbon in safety, and had 
the distinction of paying a visit of several 
days’ duration to Don Emanuel of Portugal, 
who listened with pleasure to the narrative 
of his adventures, and, after confirming the 
honour of knighthood bestowed upon him by 
the Viceroy of the Indies, gaye him his 
permission to return to his own country. 








THE PROMISE OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Post Tenebras Lux; or, the Gospel Message to 
fTim who Desires to Believe. By the Rev. G. 
D. Snow. With an Introduction by the Rey. 
F. D. Maurice, M.A. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

AS a piece of literary work, this Essay 
4 shows how weal brevity may be attained 

without obscurity by a writer who knows 

thoroughly what he wants to say, says it 
simply, and then is content to stop. Mr. 

Snow might easily have expanded the con- 


But, whilst perfectly avoiding any apparent 
effort to condense, writing indeed almost in 
the style in which an educated gentleman 
might converse with a friend, he has suc- 
ceeded in placing a weighty argument before 
us in a very complete form within the com- 
pass of sixty small pages. 

The simplicity of the style is a natural 
index of the earnest and reflective spirit in 
which Mr. Snow has thought out his subject. 
He takes a doctrine which in other times 
has been unflinchingly asserted as necessary 
Christian truth, and which in the present 
day many religious persons are equally 
afraid to affirm and to reject,—that all who 
do not die believers in Christ will be lost for 
ever; and he asks what is the genuine 
teaching of Scripture on this matter. He 
himself affirms the following proposition: 
That every one who seeks light will find it, 
if not in this life, then in the life to come. 
Post tenebras lux. ‘‘ light at last, soon or 
late, here or hereafter, to all who seek for it 
and cry for it.”” Mr. Snow does not deal 
with the question, What will be the destiny 
hereafter of those who have not sought light? 
He just mentions this question, to put it 
aside as one with which at present he is not 
concerned. He is thinking only of serious 
doubters, of those who sincerely desire to 
find out the truth and to be righteous. He 
supposes such persons to die without seeing 
their way to an assured belief in Christ. 
And he affirms distinctly that the best pro- 
mises of Scripture belong to these seekers; 
that their future lot is not a case for silence 
and misgivings and hopes of exceptional 
possibilities, but that a reward is pledged to 
them by the Divine Word as certainly as to 
those who have died in the mostorthodox faith. 

Mr. Snow is himself an orthodox Chris- 
tian, and he holds in the simplest sense that 
the true faith for man is faith in Christ, and 
that by this faith man is justified and saved. 
He believes therefore that, here or hereafter, 
every one who seeks light will find it in 
Christ. But he maintains that, according to 
Scripture itself, a man who is desiring 
righteousness and truth is seeking Christ 
and God, and that Death, coming upon 
&@ man so occupied, cannot suddenly 
turn the Divine blessing which is upon 
him into a curse. ‘‘ Blessed are ey 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled.” If their earthly 
career is cut short whilst they are yet upon 
a lower step of ‘‘ those great altar stairs which 
lead from darkness up to God,” are we to 
read, ‘‘ Cursed are they who hungered and 
thirsted after righteousness and who died 
before they were filled” ? The great power 
of Mr. Snow’s argument, as My. Maurice 
points out in his Introduction, consists in his 
making Righteousness itself the reward of 
those who seek it. It is comparatively easy 
to say, This or that merit will not entitle a 
man, without some other claim, to everlast- 
ing felicity. But that the mghteous God 
should at any moment say to one of his 
creatures earnestly seeking righteousness, 
‘* Thou shalt not have it,” seems too mon- 
strous for any one to believe. . 

The chief value of the Essay is in its lumi- 
nous treatment of Righteousness. Mr. Snow 
earnestly and successfully vindicates the 
most rudimentary craving for righteousness 
as a first step towards the God who is mani- 
fested in Jesus Christ. He says well, that 
‘* we may find the source of almost all that has 
civilized man in that restlessness which has 
made him unable to acquiesce in injustice. 
And what is the root of this restlessness by 
which man is really created, that is, has his 
manhood brought out, and is differentiated 
from the brute beasts? It is, radically, a 
desire of Righteousness. He can find no 
home, no rest, no abiding city, till he has 
found a society whose foundations are laid in 
Righteousness, found his rights and his 
duties” (p. 12). 
** without the idea of a Lord of Life gathering 
men into one living unity through their 
desire of Righteousness, our modern soci- 
ologies and theories of civilization are a 





tents of his Essay into a considerable volume. | 











But Mr. Snow holds that, | 





temple without a Shekinah.” 
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In a characteristic and impassioned Preface 
Mr. Maurice vindicates the nature of God 
as a@ Being whose will it must be to give 
Righteousness and Life at all times to all 


| his creatures who will accept it. 








TALES FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Lillingstones of Lillingstone. By Emma 
Jane Worboise, author of “ Lottie Lonsdale,” 
&e, (Virtue Brothers.) 

Autobiography of Maud Bolingbroke. By Emma 
Jane Worboise, author of “ Alice Cunning: 
ham,’’ &e, (Macintosh.) 

Tales of Many Lands. By M. Fraser Tytler. 
(Virtue Brothers.) 


Maud Latimer. A Tale for Young People. By 
the Honble. Augusta Bethell. (Smith, Elder, 
& Co.) 


A Story for Girls. By 
(Routledge, Warne, and 


Marian and her Pupils. 
Charlotte Lankester. 
Routledge.) 

[’ precept and example are ever to exert a 

corrective influence in the formation of 
character—if, like the cucumber, which has 
to be compelled by its glass tube to grow up 
comely and straight in spite of its natural 
tendencies, the rising generation of our own 
day are to be cured of crooked ways—they 
certainly have the means provided for them. 

No sooner is one set of morals put before us, 

and illustrated by the pen of an industrious 

and cleyer author, than another series of 
trials, temptations, shortcomings, and vic- 
tories, related by the same pen, issues from 
the press to amuse, to warn, or to encourage 
young porgte- Miss Edgeworth and others 
of her day have been succeeded by moralists 
of new schools, whose writings have obtained 

honourable recognition, and have effected a 

revolution in family reading in general, and 

in that of Sunday in particular. Religious 
novels, novelettes, tales, and stories so abound 

since Miss Sewell and Miss Yonge, with a 

host of other writers, took to themselves the 

task of instructing the young in self-dis- 

cipline, that the difficulty now is to make a 

selection from the mass of elegantly-bound 

volumes of this order. 

Of the five books the titles of which head 
this article, ‘‘The Lillingstones” is the 
most imposing, the tale extending over 423 
pagés; but neither in this nor in the 
‘* Autobiography of Maud Bolingbroke” has 
Miss Worboise done herself justice. Harnest 
as is her purpose, the story is so overlaid 
with quotations, in verse and prose, that the 
sense of simplicity and directness is lost, 
while the characters, having the same pro- 
pensity to quotation, lose much of their 
individuality. In the story of ‘* Lottie 
Lonsdale” Miss Worboise wrote with a zeal 
and nice discrina nation that made the book 
pleasant as well as instructive; and we 
should scarcely venture these remarks upon 
her present work worewe not thus assured t 
she can do much better. The book, notwith- 
standing, is sure to please that large class 
of readers who delight in the writings of 
Miss Sewell and Miss Yonge. Indeed the 
similarity, though with a difference, to Miss 
Yonge’s ‘‘ Daisy Chain” is perceptible all 


role the story. 
‘‘Maud Bolingbroke,” having already 
appeared in the Englishwoman’s Magazine, is 
published in a volume, ‘‘ at the request of 
many readers, both friends and strangers.” 
The tale aims at being an ‘‘ exemplification 
of truth and error,” by relating the adven- 
tures of a wilful young heiress, who is bent 
upon entering the Romish Church, but whose 
apostacy is prevented by the startling fact 
that her unexpected loss of fortune renders 
her no jonger a desirable convert. The 
‘insidious wiles of Popery and Tractarian- 
ism” receive, of course, all the notice to be 
expected. 
uitable for more youthful readers are the 
‘‘ Tales of Many Lands.” The writer touches 
leasantly the subject of illustration, whether 
it be the sorrows of the Lucchese orphans, 
and the mitigation of their great affliction by 
the celebrated Abbé Sicard, or the story of 
‘‘Ewin Malcolm, the Young Highlander in 
the Pyrenees.”” The book contains six tales 
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strung together by letters to ‘‘ Herbert and 
Rawdon,” and the volume is a suitable 
present for young folks. 

‘‘Maud Latimer: a Tale for Young 
ee is a charming little history of its 
kind. Maud is a self-willed, high-spirited 
child of eleven years of age. Her mother 
was Mr. Latimer’s first wife, who died when 
the child was only twelve months old. A 
year after Mr. Latimer married again; but, 
the lady being delicate, they lived abroad for 
five years, Maud remaining in England under 
the charge of a maiden aunt. Miss Digby 
fills the child’s mind with wrong notions. 
‘* All stepmothers were cruel and unkind ;” 
and Mrs. Latimer’s gentleness and love fail 
in uprooting the ideas thus grounded. One 
little sister Lucy was added to the family, a 
child of peculiar loveliness. Through Maud’s 
reckless disobedience grief and trouble fall 
heavily alike upon the innocent and guilty, 
until the discipline of sorrow works out the 
+ reformation of Maud’s character, and the 
affection of her step-mother brings peace 
and joy to the wounded heart of the little 
penitent. 

**Marian and her Pupils: a Story for 
Girls,” is another book for young 
folks, pathetic and well-written, and incul- 
cating the necessity of cheerful submission 
in times of trial, coupled with a determina- 
tion to overcome misfortune by the honour- 
able employment of both head and hands. 








BRITISH CONCHOLOGY. 


British Conchology; or, an Account of the Mol- 
lusca which now inhabit the British Isles and 
the surrounding Seas. Vol. I1.—Marine Shells, 
comprising the Brachiopoda and Conchifera 
Srom the family of Anomiide to that of the 
Mactride. By John Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R.S., 
F.G.S., &e. an Voorst.) 


: ge word Conchology does not —7 
exactly the same meaning to-day whic 
it did in the ‘‘ good old times” of Montagu 
and Turton. In those days anything which 

ssed a shell, or even the semblance of a 
shell, whatever might be its natural affinity, 
provided it did not walk about with armour- 
clad legs, was considered entitled to pass 
muster though it had not the true image and 
superscription of molluscan nature. Crus- 
tacean allies, articulate worms, and even the 
tribe of Infusoria claimed and obtained a 
place, insomuch that what ought to be an 
intellectual pursuit was almost degraded into 
the trifling of a mere collector. 

Objections have in consequence been made 
to the term Conchology. But matters were 
scarcely mended when that of Malacology 
was substituted ; for it is evident that it is 
scarcely less philosophical to study the soft 

of the animal apart from the shell than 
it would be to investigate the muscles of a ver- 
tebrate animal without any reference to the 
skeleton ; and, in fact, if we consider that 
the Greek word «xoyxn, with its allies, as 
indeed also its derivative concha, is applied to 
the oyster and purpura as a whole, as well as 
to the mere cretaceous covering, it is clear that 
Conchology is a more correct term than'Ma- 
lacology ; and, if a few nearly-allied animals, 

ially amongst the Tunicata and Nudi- 
branchiata, are destitute of any trace of a 
shell, or possess one only in the embryo 
state, they will come under the category of 
exceptio probat regulam. 

e conchologist of to-day, then, is no 
trifler—whether we look upon the science in 
respect of its economical importance, its 
eral bearings upon other of natural 
tory, or the immense fl of light which 
it has thrown upon the question of the rela- 
tive ages of the different strata of which the 
crust of the earth is composed; and Mr. 
Jeffreys in the volume before us, as well as 
in that which preceded it, has not neglected 
any point which might increase its interest, 
or display its full importance. 

The first volume treated of the land and 
fresh-water spree. The present is a first 
instalment of the history of those which 
inhabit our salt waters. The line, indeed, 





cannot always be accurately defined, and ) 


the division itself is perhaps. scarcely tenable 
in a strictly scientific point of view; but, in 
works of this kind, something must be con- 
ceded to bibliopolic necessities, or general 
modes of viewing a subject. 

This second volume comprises only a por- 
tion of the bivalves, commencing with the 
allies of Terebratula and proceeding as far as 
Mactra. 

In the very outset we. have a family of the 
greatest geological interest—viz., that of the 
Brachiopoda, so called from each lobe of the 
mantle containing a folded or spirally-coiled 
arm, which is furnished with one or more 
rows of flexible cirri or filaments. 

“Tn point of antiquity,” says our author, “ it is 


far superior— 
* Of ancestry 
Mysteriously remote and high ; 


and not’ even a Welshman, who would place 
Adam in the middle of his geological tree, can 
boast such a lineage. The Lingula bed of the 
upper Cambrian system is well known ; and other 
Paleozoic strata contain equally rich mines of 
similar wealth.” 


Modern conchology is not, however, with- 
out representatives of several of the genera 
which occur in ancient strata, and our own 
coasts are richer in individuals than is gene- 
rally supposed. The species mostly inhabit 
rocky and stony parts of the sea-bed which 
cannot be reached by the dredge without 
great risk of its being lost or injured, though 
they are gregarious and occur in vast num- 
bers under favourable circumstances. Were, 
however, the rocks on the more rugged coasts 
of Scotland more carefully searched at spring- 
tides, it would probably be found that they 
are not so very rare at lesser depths. We 
ourselves, just forty years ago, took Tere- 
bratula caput serpentis alive at low water 
on the coast of Argyleshire. Three genera 
alone have been found on our coasts. Mhyn- 
conella psittacea, indeed, is a reputed native, 
and maysomeday reward Mr. Jeffreys’sdredg- 
ing expeditions in the North. It has, how- 
ever, never been found alive, though a few 
valves, and, in one case, an attached pair, have 
been found. It is believed that these have 
been brought to us accidentally ; but, not- 
withstanding the cartilaginous nature of their 
testa, it requires, we think, almost too great 
a stretch of imagination to think them refer- 
able to the glacial period. A live specimen, 
however, has, it appears, never been taken 
anywhere south of Drontheim, and even 
there, in accordance with a common law of 
decrease, as we get more and more southward, 
it seems to have dwindled in size from its 
more normal dimensions. Besides, it is a 
gregarious species, and is therefore common 
where it occurs at all. 

It has not generally been recognised that 
the perforated valve in Terebratula is really 
the uppermost, as it is correctly represented 
in Forbes and Hanley’s ‘‘ British Mollusca.” 
The error probably arose from a considera- 
tion of the eae position of the shelly plug 
in the neighbouring genus Anomia. Mr. 
Jeffreys, however, shall speak for himself on 
this point. 

It has been usual to consider the valves of the 
shell in Terebratula as covering the front and 
back of the animal, the perforate valve being 
ventral and the imperforate valve dorsal. Where 
the Terebratula is attached by its peduncle, the 
ee valve is uppermost. But the analogy 

tween the Brachiata and Vertebrata is very 
slight. The back of a Terebratula is really that 
part which lies between the arms and mouth, and 
is close to the apex or point of attachment. 
Instead, therefore, of calling the valves ventral 
and dorsal, it would seem more correct to describe 
them as upper and lower, the larger and deeper 
valve <p pao and uppermost, and the 
smaller and shallower valve being imperforate and 
lowermost. In the Brachiopoda the valves are 
articulated across the back; in the Conchifera the 
valves are united by a ligament along the back. 


There is another uliarity about the 
Brachiopoda—first pointed out by Dr. Car- 
penter—which consists in an apparatus of 
canals in the shell, each of which is filled b 
a tubular rong from the mantle. It is 
supposed that this is a provision for the 
nutriment of the shell, as additional layers 
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are not constantly deposited by the mantle as 
in other bivalves. 

If the Brachiopoda are of peculiar import- 
ance to the pr coe the Conchifera, with 
which the remaining and far the larger por- 
tion of the volume is occupied, though still 
of great significance to the palzwontologist, 
are more especially interesting in an econo- 
mical point of view, while in various other 
respects they are worthy of notice. Many of 
them, though, when old, subjected to the most 
complete inactivity, except the mere opening 
of one or both valves for the purpose of 
taking in the water which at once supplies 
them with food and oxygen, have considerable 
powers of locomotion when young, and, like 
the swarming-spores of certain Alge and 
Fungi, only become inactive when they have 
found a fitting resting-place. 

Others have the power of anchoring them- 
selves more or less permanently to the rocks 
by certain threads which they spin from the 
foot. Some appear to have the power of 
detaching themselves at will. In the genus 
Pinna these threads are so fine and abundant 
that they may be spun into articles of wear- 
ing apparel. For this purpose, however, 
they must be used when fresh and flexible. 

So far as British pearls of any commercial 
importance are concerned, the consideration 
of them would come rather under a review 
of the first volume than the present. We 
knew, some years ago, a person who had ac- 
quired considerable wealth as a pedlar, who 
began his career by the collection of pearls in 
the Scottish rivers, which proved a source of 
considerable profit. 

Pearls, however, are found also in some of 
our sea-shells, and great numbers of seed 
pearls are still collected at the mouth of the 
river Conway, the animals of the common 
mussel being trodden out for this purpose by 
the naked feet of women. 

Where lime is scarce the shells of cockles 
and other Conchifera are collected for burning 
into lime—a practice which is also followed 
on the banks of the Hoogly, where it sup- 
plies a great portion of the chunam used by 
betel-chewers, and for other more important 
purposes. Notwithstanding the heaps of 
shells collected for this purpose in India 
are exposed to a tropical sun, we once 
received living specimens of Cerithium tele- 
scopium, which had been taken from one of 
the heaps, and nourished with sea-water 
alone till they arrived in England, where 
they were in good health, an 


Oo oe of studying the external form of 
the animal, as well as its more intimate 
anatomy. 


The point, however, of economical value 
which is most prominent is the immense 
quantity of saddiant food which they supply 
in various parts of the world. That the 
cockle, mussel, and oyster afforded, in very 
remote ages, a main article of sustenance in 
maritime districts is proved by the immense 
heaps of their shells which exist at the 

resent day in Denmark, where they are 
fasta under the name ‘‘kjékken moddings ;” 
and similar collections, perhaps of later date, 
occur on the coasts of Scotland. Every one 
is aware how much some of these were 
prized by the Romans; and, accordingly, we 
find their shells about the sites of Roman 
villas in this country, often mixed with the 
common whelk. Oysters, indeed, were im- 
ported from Richborough, on the Kentish 
coast, to Rome; and it was considered a dis- 
tinguishing character in a Roman epicure to 
be able to distinguish the Rutupian and 
Lucrine oysters. 

“ Circeis nata forent, an 

Lucrinum ad saxum, Rutupinove edita fundo 

Ostrea callebat primo deprendere morsu, 

Et semel aspecti littus dicebat echini.” 

If Pliny’s account of the Circzean oysters 
is correct, that both the shell and animals 
were black, the eye alone was sufficient, 
though the Roman naturalist adds that none 
are sweeter. 

It is curious that M. Coste, in the course of 
his researches into the natural history of 
oysters in various localities, including our 
own shores, discovered in Lago Fusaro, on 


afforded an. 
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the coast of Naples, remains of ancient salt- 
water tanks, which he believes to be the site 
of the oyster-beds which were so well-known 
to the Romans, and which proved such a 
source of profit to their projector. Oysters 
are now raised in enormous quantities on a 
rtion of the French coast, by depositin 
ranches of trees in the salt-water, to whic 

the young attach themselves—a practice 
similar to that which is used at Kiel on the 
Baltic for raising mussels, The young oyster 
spat not only affords an immense resource to 
the oyster farms on the French coast, but 
merchants go to Granville and elsewhere to 
buy it for other countries. 

he consumption of oysters in Paris alone 
was reckoned at above 130 millions in 1861. 
There is a green variety, which is highly 
esteemed at Paris, which owes its distinguish- 
ing hue to a little vegetable belonging to the 
natural order of Diatomacez which swarms 
about the animal. The consumption does 
not, however, seem to be always free 
from risk, as, like that of mussels from 
certain beds, it induces a variety of dan- 
gerous symptoms, the cause of which does 
not seem to be very clearly made out. The 
vulgar notion that it is due to their growing 
near copperas beds evidently arises from some 
confusion about the true nature of copperas. 

Though certainly inferior to oysters as 
articles of food, neither cockles nor mussels 
are to be despised if properly dressed, and 
both of them make excellent soup. Myriads 
are consumed in London and other of our 
large towns, and by some they are even 
preferred to oysters. As they often inhabit 
sandy shores, if not properly prepared the 
are apt to be gritty—a circumstance whic 
sometimes raises a prejudice against them. 

Scallops also are largely consumed on 
some parts of the coast. Pecten opercularis 
and P. maximus are the species principally 
in use, of which the latter exceeds the former 
as much in point of flavour as it does in size. 
It is, however, a very rich food, and would 
not agree with all constitutions. We cannot 
leave the genus without speaking of the 
lovely appearance of the animal when fully 
dienlavel. The delicacy of the fringe of the 
mantle, the brilliancy of colouring, and, 
above all, the sparkling of the eyelets, are 
most enchanting. 

We have by no means exhausted the list 
of edible species, and some, if not esculent, 
are collected in large numbers to serve as 
baits for fishing. We must, however, bring 
our notice of this very delightful work to a 
close. It is scarcely possible to open any part 
of the volume without finding matters of 
general interest or scientific importance. An 
immense amount of judgment, moreover, 
has been shown in the admission of species, 
and the exclusion of those which might lead 
to error if considered as indigenous on insuffi- 
cient grounds. The work is at once an 
excellent companion for a summer excursion 
to the seaside and a valuable book of refer- 
ence for home study. The two volumes 
which have now appeared make us impatient 
for the completion of the work; but we may 
be well content to wait, as Mr. Jeffreys is 
acquiring fresh information every day, and 
is still continuing his dredging operations, 
without which, indeed, he could never have 
pins a his volumes up to their present high 
standard. 








CURRENT ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Rapport sur les Travaux du Conseil de la Société 
Asiatique pendant l’ année 1862-1863. Par Jules 
Mohl. (Journal Asiatique, Paris; Imprimerie 
Impériale, Duprat.) 

ia bringing this last periodical Report of 

M. Mohl on current Oriental Literature 
under the notice of our readers, we shall so 
far deviate from the ordinary practice of 
reviewing as not to dwell either upon the 
indefatigable assiduity, or the minute cor- 
rectness, or the soundness of judgment, 
which this eminent savant has brought to 

on this, as on all former occasions, 
upon his most arduous labour. Those at all 
acquainted with the nature of such a task— 





more especially if it be Eastern Literature of 
which a summary is to be presented—will 
fully appreciate its enormous difficulties. In 
fact, it is only the Société Asiatique which, 
through M. Mohl, is enabled to keep the 
world au courant in these matters; the 
German Oriental Society producing a report 
about once every five years, and a report 
which generally is about three years behind 
date; and the English Oriental Societies, 
with all their numerous branch establish- 
ments, scarcely ever troubling themselves 
with general surveys of this description. 
Neither shall we enlarge upon certain im- 
perfections and deficiencies which we have 
noticed in some departments, and which it 
would be more than absurd to lay at the 
reporter’s door. The Résumé includes, in 
some instances, and for obvious reasons, as 
will be seen, publications of "or years— 
a circumstance which contributes not a little 
to render the view all the more complete.— 
And with this we proceed with our summary 
of the Report. 

After a brief notice of M. Bazin, the 
recently-deceased Sinologue, who was the 
first, in 1834, to acquaint Europe with the 
dramatic literature of the Chinese, more 
especially during the Mongol reign, and 
whose last and most important work, a 
Grammar of the Neo-Chinese languages, 
appeared in 1856, M. Mohl proceeds at once 
to the most extensive and momentous branch 
of Eastern studies—viz., the Arabic. Muir’s 
‘‘ Life of Mohammed,” ‘‘ the most detailed 
biography of the prophet,” was completed ; 
while Sprenger’s ‘‘ Leben und Lehre Moham- 
mad’s ’’—a work for which, according to the 
Report before us, the author was better pre- 

ared ‘‘than ever a European has been before 

im”’—was continued. The Commentary on 
the Koran by Zamakhshari, edited by Nassau 
Lees in Calcutta, is a valuable contribution, 
more especially towards the chronological 
arrangement of the Surahs—a task attempted 
in 1861 by Rodwell. Ndéldeke’s ‘‘ Moham- 
med,” Krehl’s ‘‘ Preislamitic Religion of the 
Arabs,” and his first vol. of ‘‘ Bokhari,” are 
recorded with due praise. The profane history 
of the Arabs has found a valuable addition 
in the edition of Beladhori’s ‘‘ Conquests” 
by Goeje in Leyden. The second volume of 
Massudi’s ‘‘Golden Meadows” has been pro- 
ceeded with by the Société Asiatique. Torn- 
berg in Lund has edited, at the expense of the 
Swedish government, two further volumes 
(viii. & xi.) of the Kamil, or the Great Chro- 
nicle of Ibn Al-Athir, which comes down to 
623 nu. (1226 A.D.). Weil’s History of the 
Chalifate of the Abassides in Egypt, in two 
volumes, forming the continuation of the three 
volumes of the Chalifate of Bagdad, was already 
completed in 1862. The deplorable death of 
Juynboll has put a stop to the edition of 
the Egyptian Chronicle of Abul Mahasin, 
which begins with the conquest of Egypt by 
the Arabs, and is carried down to 872 H. 
(1467-68 A.D.) The two volumes published by 
Juynboll come to an end at 365 (975-976 A.D.) 
To Baron Slane, not only Orientalists, but 
also geographers and historians, are deeply 
indebted. Besides his edition of the History 
of the Berbers by Ibn Khaldoun, he has now 
translated the latter’s ‘‘ Prolegomena,” a 
labour left unfinished by Quatremére. Ibn 
Khaldoun, belonging to the period of deca- 
dence of Arabic literature, employed the time 
of his imprisonment in a fortress of Northern 
Africa in the compilation of his history. He 
belongs, in fact, to the genus Montesquieu 
and Aristotle, although he does not come u 
to either of them. He first treats of the eart 
as a vessel of human civilization; he then 
divides the nations into stationary and no- 
madic ones ; he describes the cities, and their 
influence upon social circumstances; the 
foundation of empires, their duration and the 
causes of their fall; the different kinds of 
mundane powers; the clerical and secular au- 
thorities, the division of these powers; the 
effects of taxing and overtaxing, &c. It is 
curious that there should be appearing simul- 
taneously an edition of this work in Boulak 
and a Turkish translation of it in Constanti- 
nople. A further enrichment of Arabic 


history is the edition of Makkari by Dozy, 
Dugat, Krehl, and Wright, at Leyden, now 
completed. Though Makkari was only a late 
compiler, he has yet the advantage of draw- 
ing from sources as yet unknown to us, so 
that his Chronicle forms the only hitherto 
complete gree Spanish Khalifs. Amari’s 
**Diplomi Arabici”’ are an excellent con- 
tribution to Arabic and European history. 
No less than forty-six treaties of the re- 
ublics of Pisa and Florence with several 
fohammedan States, from the twelfth to 
the sixteenth century, hitherto buried in 
the archives of Florence, have been brought 
to light again. Not a little will be gleaned 
from their contents respecting the relations 
of Italy to Syria, Egypt and the Maghrib, 
or north-western part of Africa; more espe- 
cially regarding their mutual connexions of 
trade and commerce during those centuries. 
A similar, perhaps still more important, 
collection of documents from Genoese and 
Venetian archives is to follow, edited by 
M. de Mas Latrie. Mention is further made 
of Joseph Miiller’s philosophy and theology of 
Averroés (Ibn Roshd), a contempo of 
Maimonides, whose ‘‘ Guide” is being edited 
now for the first time in the original Arabic, 
with a French translation, by Munk. On 
the founder of the Manichzans, Mani or 
Manes, Fliigel has given new and unexpected 
information derived from the Fihrist, an 
Arabic Cyclopedia. What has been known 
hitherto of Mani had only been derived from 
the writings of his adversaries, while here we 
have an account from Manichzean sources, 

Of great interest is the publication of an 
Arabic book on Meteorology, Physical 
Science, and Galvanoplastic Art by Soliman 
Al Harairi—one of those very few efforts to 
acquaint the East with the science of the West 
which have not received their impulse from 
without. Mr. Perron, in Algiers, the author 
of the ‘‘ Celebrated Women of Islam,” has 
translated a popular Arabic novel, ‘‘ The 
Sword of the Crowns ;’’ but, so far from being 
a novel in the usual sense of the word, it 
merely consists of a series of fabulous 
adventures of a fabulous prince, to whonr 
everything must in the end submit, who 
marries a host of princesses, and who, more 
especially, deals out an infinite number of 
blows to mortals, sorcerers, and fairies. 
Gosche’s promised collection of Ancient 
Arabic Poems (Al Mufadhdhaliyyat), and 
Fliigel’s first instalment of ‘‘ The Gremaeali- 
cal Schools of the Arabs,” are touched upon 
briefly ; and mention is made of a number of 
smaller works on Arabic Orthography, Gram- 
matology and Lexicography, both of the 
classical and vulgar idioms. 

The first instalment of Lane’s Arabic 
Dictionary is one of the most important 
events in contemporary Eastern literature. 
It is intended to comprise only the so-called 
classical language—that is, the language 
once used by the poets of the Desert, and 
employed by Mohammed and the traditionists. 
This vast material has been divided by Mr. 
Lane into two classes—words of common 
occurrence, and such as are rather unusual. 
The former will comprise eight parts, 7 
in bulk to the first issued, and will thus 
be about three times the size of Freitag’s 
Dictionary, which consists of about 2400 
quarto pages in double columns—a_ fact 
which will hardly astonish those at all ac- 

uainted with the wealth of the Arabic idiom. 

e Arabic Dictionary published by three 
Mohammedan scholars under Mr. Sprenger’s 
editorship in Calcutta, 1862, comprising only 
the medical, mathematical, theological, and 
juridical technical terms, consists alone of 
two volumes of 1636 quarto pages. — 

Cognate languages have received due 
attention. Mr. Dillman, in Kiel, has pub- 
lished new portions of his Ethiopic Bible, 
and a new Ethiopic Dictionary, much richer 
and fuller than the one published by Lu- 
dolf two hundred years ago. Playfair has 
edited thirty-six Him yaritic inscriptions in 
Arabic transcripts, since published in the 
original y the British Museum. Land’s 
Anecdota Syriaca, containing, among other 
items, a history of the Thomas-Christians in 
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Malabar, will perhaps give some clue towards 
9 early introduction of Christianity into 

A second and last volume of the 
Scientific Mission to Mesopotamia (1851- 
1854), undertaken by Fresnel, Thomas, and 
ps « igh has appeared; and M. Mobl, although 

y.alive to the merits of the work, more 
especially as far as regards its importance for 
the topography of ancient Babylon and its 
ruins, yet regrets the exorbitantly high 
price (125 francs), caused by luxurious en- 
gravings, ‘“‘ which increase the cost but not the 
value of books.”’ Rawlinson has, by his im- 
portant discovery of the so-called Eponymes, 
done an unexpected and exceedingly great 
service to Assyrian chronology. The lists of 
these Eponymes, by whom, as in Rome by 
the consuls, in addition to the kings, the 
years were counted, extend over 224 years. 
Oppert has not failed to make use of them 
already in his last paper on the Inscriptions 
of the Sargonides. Parther writings on the 


' various kinds of cuneiform documents have 


been published by Hincks, Ménant (who also 
reported on the Assyrian Inscriptions of the 
British Museum, 1862), Mordtmann, and 
Spiegel (‘‘ Altpersische Keilschriften,” 1862). 

Before leaving the Semitic portion of the 
Report, we must observe that M. Mohl has 
neither included the current Hebrew litera- 
ture nor taken any notice of the two recent 
publications of Phoenician and Himyaritic. 
(Playfair’s) Inscriptions in the British Mu- 
seum, which, though issued at the time, had 
prouenty not reached him before he finished 

is Report. 

The third yolume of Spiegel’s ‘‘ Avesta,” 
and Haug’s ‘‘ Essays on the Parsees,’”’ are 
the most important contributions to ancient 
Persian Literature; while in Neo-Persian 
there is to be recorded the faithful and elegant 
translation of Hafis by V. von Rosenzweig- 
Schwannauin Vienna—also the translation of 
the Mantic Utteir, or The Language of Birds, 
of Ferideddin Attar, by Garcin de Tassy, and 
the edition of a history of Firus Toghluk, 
king of Delhi (1351-1387), of the Khildjis 
Dynasty, by Barni. The edition is the 
work of a native, Saiyid Ahmed Khan, 
done under the superintendence of Captain 
Nassau Lees in Calcutta. Mention is also 
made of a work on the conjugation of the 
Persian werb by H. A. Barb in Vienna, in 
which the author protests against the notion 
of the pegintineton of the verb ‘‘ to: be;” 
by which Bopp’s school explain the process 
of the formation of the tenses. Raverty’s 
labours in the Pushto language, his grammar, 
dictionary, and anthology, all published 
within a brief interval, are as little approved 
of by M. Mohl as his derivation of the 
aes from the Ten Tribes. 

e ‘Indianists” haye been principally 
engaged upon the sacred writings. Max 
Miller has completed the fourth yolume of 
his edition of the Rig-Veda, the entire text 
of which has nupense in a Latin transcript, 

eber’s ‘‘ Indische Studien,” 
while translations from it, by Benfey, have 
been printed in his ‘‘ Orient und Occident.” 
The Asiatic Society in Calcutta continued 
their edition, by Cowell, of the Black Ya- 
yurveda, both Sanhita and Brahmana, Of 
the Upanishads — theological writings of a 
more recent date than most of the Brahmanas 
—there has appeared the Chandogya to the 
Samayeda, an Upanishad of great celebrity 
and high antiquity, in an English translation 
by Rajendralala-Mitra. There haye also 
been published new Pratisakhyas — con- 
taining the rules for the chanting of the 
Vedas —towards which Roth first directed the 
attention of the learned world. Regnier has 
edited the Pratisakhya to the Rig-Veda in 
the Journal Asiatiqgue, Weber the one to the 
White Yayurveda, and Whitney the one of 
the Atharyaveda. J. Muir has undertaken 
to show, by a comparison of the Vedas and 
Usanisede with the later epic poems and the 
Puranas, upon which the present popular 
mythology rests, how different is the creed 
of the present Hindus from the comparatively 
pure one of their ancestors. The edition of 
the Puranas has now become a bookseller’s 








speculation in India, there having appeared 
no less than fiye in Bombay—at rather high 
prices too—one in Calcutta, and one in Lon- 
don. Politically and historically more im- 
portant are the religious conversations of a 
converted Brahman, Banerjea, and a refu- 
tation of the Indian religious philosophy by 
Nilakantha Shastri Gore, likewise a convert. 
Of the two great epic poems of the Indians, 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata, Mr. Monier 
Williams has given a summary; Kossowicz 
has edited the text of Savitri, an episode 
from the Mahabharata, and M. Foucaux has 
translated eleven other episodes into French. 

Of scientific books of the Hindus there have, 
during the period now under consideration, 
been published only astronomical ones—viz., 





the celebrated Surya Siddhanta, and one of. 


the four books of the Siddhanta Siromani, a 
work of Bhaskara, the last great astronomer 
of the peninsula; both in the Bibliotheca 
Indica. Another contribution to the science 
of Indian antiquities is Adolphe Pictet’s 
second volume of ‘‘Origines Indo-Euro- 
péennes.” Bréal’s “Hercule et Cacus”’ is 
likewise mentioned as an extremely valuable 
work on comparative mythology. 

The third edition of Bopp’s critical Sanscrit 
Grammar, now in the course of preparation, 
an English grammar of Sanscrit by Benfey, 
and a second edition of Burnouf and Leupol’s 
French grammar of Sanscrit are all that has 
been done in the field of grammatical science 
in that language. The two last-named 
scholars have likewise begun the publication 
of a very cheap Sanscrit Dictionary, in which 
only the first words of the articles are printed 
in Devanagari, the rest of the forms in a 
common Kuropean, transcript. Roth and 
Béthling’s Thesaurus has reached the fourth 
volume, GoldstiicKer’s the sixth part. 

In other branches of Eastern knowledge 
there are to be mentioned the new Dictionary 
of Tamil, by an American missionary, 
Winslow, and the work on the Karen 
Grammar, published by another American 
missionary, Wade, in Maulmein; also 
a Malay Grammar, published by Alfred 
Tugault in Paris; the work of Schlagintweit 
on Buddhism in Tibet ; and a series of works 
—viz., a grammar, a dictionary, and the 
translation of the penal code of the Cochin- 
Chinese—all due to Captain Aubaret, who 
quite lately has furnished us with a history 
and a description of Camboja, written in 
Chinese by an eminent Cochin - Chinese 
official. From and on China there is only 
to record an edition of the Chinese classics, 
with a translation by Legge, in Hong-Kong ; 
while the works of Plath in Munich on the 
Duration and Development of the Chinese 
Empire, on the Pronunciation of Ancient 
Chinese, and more especially his latest pro- 
duction on the Religion and the Worship 
of the Ancient Chinese, are highly com- 
mended by M. Mohl. There is nothing 
else to be mentioned in this field but a 
translation of Chinese poems by Marquis 
D’Hervé Saint-Denys, from the time of the 
Tang-emperors (seventh to tenth century 
A.D.), which are important in so far as the 
lyrical taste of that period remained classical 
for all later times. Chinese ‘‘ Dialogues” 
and ‘‘ Lessons” we haye by Medhurst 
and Edkins. Of Japanese there are Hoff- 
mann’s ‘‘Shopping Dialogues,”’ for the use 
of the English and Dutch; Sir Rutherford 
Alcock’s ‘‘ Domestic Conversations in Ja- 
panese, English, and French;” and ‘A 
Collection of Japanese Texts,” edited by M. 
Leon de Rosny, for the use of his students, 
if he should find a sufficient number for 
his newly inaugurated lectures in Paris. 
The dictionaries for this language, however, 
are in a very sore plight. M. Leon Paget 
has, in fact, found it necessary to reprint the 
ancient dictionary compiled by the Jesuits in 
1602. There is indeed a new dictionary 
by Gochkiewitsch in St. Petersburg, but, 
the explanations being given in Russian, 
it hardly exists for the great bulk of Euro- 

n scholars. The Japaniene language be- 
longs undoubtedly to the most complicated 
and difficult of all Asiatic studies, a perfect 
knowledge of Chinese being indispensable for 
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it from the very outset, and the difficulties 
of its study being still more heightened by 
the mixed alphabets used by the Japanese, 
who, apart from a double series of phonetic 
letters of their own, also employ Chinese 
characters transformed into a sort of cursive 
letters of their own. A great help in this 
direction is found in a special handbook 
compiled by Saint-Aulaire and Groenweldt 
in Amsterdam, which reduces this Japano- 
Chinese cursive writing to the original 
Chinese. 

Thus far our own outline of M. Mohl’s sur- 
vey, which, though read a few months since, 
is still new to the general world of letters. 
While once more tendering our best thanks 
tothisindefatigable scholar, we sincerely hope 
that we shall not much longer have to depend 
on foreign labours in this province:—as far as 
a mere vésumé is concerned. Our own Asiatic 
Society intends, we understand, to entrust to 
several of its own members the task of re- 
porting for the future at stated periods on the 
current literature of their special branches; 
and there is no reason why, with our superior 
facilities and resources, we should not pro- 
duce, with the aid of a judicious system, a 
good original Report at least on Oriental 
Literature: an increased cultivation and 
knowledge of which would altogether not 
ill befit a country that boasts of ‘‘ holding 
the gorgeous East in fee.”’ EK. D—h. 








RECENT CHORAL MUSIC. 


Seven Shakspere Songs: by G. A. Macfarren 
(Novello). Choral Songs: dedicated to Henry 
Leslie by G. A. Macfarren (Novello). Sia 
Four-Part Songs: dedicated to. the Norwich 
Choral Society by Jules Benedict (Novello). 
Old English Ditties: arranged for Four Voices 
by G. A. Macfarren (Cramer). Six Choral 
Songs: by J. L. Hatton (Novello). “ Sweet 
and /jow” (Tennyson’s words): Part-Song by 
Joseph Barnby. <dutumn Treasures: Part- 
Song by J. G. Calicott (Foster and King). 
Six Four-Part Songs: by WUenry Smart 
(Novello). Lullaby: by Henry Smart (Cramer). 
The Last Night of the Year: Part-Song by 
Arthur 8. Sullivan (Novello). Sia Motets (for 
S. A. T. B.), to be sung without accom- 
paniment: by M. Hauptmann (Augener). The 
Glow-worm: Madrigal for Five Voices by W. 
M. Lutz (Foster and King). The Weary Day 
is closing: Glee by W. M. Lutz (Foster and 
King). Journal of Part Music: by G. W. 
Martin. Chloe and Clorinna: Choral Song 
by E. J. Hopkins (Novello). Glees, Madrigals, 
and Part-Songs: by R. L. de Pearsall, Esq. 
(Hammond.) 

UR generation has witnessed a very sin- 
gular revival of music in England—a 
revival, that is, of the popular cultivation of 
the art. A natural question to ask is how 
this revival has acted upon our composers. 

Does our production of new music bear an 

proportion to our revival of the old? 
uestion to be asked, as Falstaff says; for, if 

the resuscitation of the art does not bring 
with it some productive activity, it will have 
been a very poor kind of revival. On the 
first blush of the matter, of course, the 
amount of our nineteenth-century produc- 
tion seems to be trivial as compared with 
that of the golden age of English music— 
the time of Elizabeth and her successor. 
But, on a quieter consideration of the ques- 
tion, and after taking into account the 
altered social and other circumstances of the 
time, it will be seen, we think, that, in vocal 
part-music at least (the only kind, probably, 
that can ever become popular in a worthy 
sense),our generation is doingas much as could 
be expected of it in the way of contribution 
to the stores heaped up by our predecessors. 

If there is a deficiency, the blame is, at any 

rate, not to be laid only on our composers. 

They seem active enough; but the public is 

singularly impatient of anything new. It 

will scarcely give it a hearing, either in 
concert-room performance, or private study. 

Choral societies do not yet include such a large 

proportion of ‘‘ readers’’ that a conductor can 

venture safely on a trial of what is new 
unless it is also yery simple. Another fact 
which also tells against the production of 
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choral music is that, independently of any 
general question of decay or progress, this 
style of the art has lost the supremacy it once 
had as the popular and domestic channel of 
musical enjoyment. The popularization of 
the pianoforte is, we believe, the chief cause 
of this. The drawing-room orchestra, as it 
has been called, has doubtless given the 
world an infinite amount of enjoyment, and 
is, taking it for all in all, one of the treasures 
of our modern civilization; but it has some 
evils to answer for. It is so powerful, so 
adaptable, and, within certain limits, so easy 
an instrument, that its use has naturally 
almost absorbed or extinguished the practice 
of other kinds of domestic music. Two or 
three hundred years ago, the would-be 
musical enthusiast had within his reach 
only a few poor instruments of slight 
powers. The lute, the virginal, and the 
spinet were weak tinkling things by the side 
of human voices. Viol music was at the 
same time too elaborate and difficult; so part- 
singing became the natural and universal 
resource; and, as this had to be practised 
mostly without instruments, singers were 
obliged to learn the first principles of music. 
The omnipresent pianoforte, used as the 
universal leader, now spares them this 
trouble, and at the same time produces an 
infinite supply of non-vocal music which 
satisfies, to a great extent, the average appe- 
tite for melody and harmony. Pianoforte- 
playing is, in fact, so identified with the 
every-day household pursuit of music that 
the very words have almost come to mean the 
same thing. Unaccompanied part-singing 
is commonly called, oddly enough, singing 
without ‘‘ music.” The demand for pure 
choral music is therefore still limited. 
The revival of the practice of part-singing 
is as yet too recent to have allowed time for 
the works of the earlier age to have become 
familiar to the mass of singers. When this 
point has been reached there will, no doubt, be 
a louder demand for ‘‘more;” but, whatever 
progress is made, vocal music can scarcely 
ever become again what it once was—the 
dominant branch of the art. Such a list 
as heads this article—and this represents but 
a small part (though probably it is the dest 
part) of what has been lately written among 
us—shows that composers are ready to write 
as much as, or more than, our singers are 
ready to sing. And, of the quality of the 
music so written, we must say that it deserves 
a better recognition than it seems to get. 
English part-singers are, we are afraid, 
rather an intolerant race. They are so spoilt 
by their familiarity with the works of im- 
mortal geniuses that they expect every six- 
pennyworth of music " fs buy—anthem, 
madrigal, or part-song—to be up to the 
standard of Handel, Wilbye, or Morley, for- 
getting that the few masterpieces which have 
come down to us from past generations are 
merely the residuum of a great quantity of 
music then composed of which all but 
these few remains has perished. Out of 
the aggregate that any time produces it is 
only a small fraction than can turn out to 
be of enduring preciousness. If, of all that 
our Benedicts, Macfarrens, and Hattons 
write, some single piece every now and then 
proves to be a gem, we shall have furnished 
our fair quota for the good of those that 
come after. The question, however, how 
much musical genius we have extant 
among us 18 not a very profitable one to 
discuss. A more important thing to find out 
is how this genius works. Soundness of 
method (soundness to be tested by results) 
is a necessary condition of healthy progress. 
And here it is that the prospects of modern 
music, and especially in this branch, seem so 
doubtful. If it is true, as we believe it to be, 
that pure vocal-writing isthe best groundwork 
for every kind of composition, it is of course 
still more obvious that, in the production of 
choral works, the purity of the vocal writing 
is the first and indispensable condition of 
excellence. Unfortunately, this ‘appears to 
be precisely the point where most of our 
modern composers break down. The preva- 
lence of instrumental music has corrupted 











their method of handling the voices. They 
write as if they poe | that singers are to 
be led by instruments. They constantl 
append a pianoforte accompaniment, whic 
is merely a transcription of the voice-parts, 
and often give no hint as to whether this is to 
be used in performance or not. Thepractice of 
doubling the vocal tone by a mere reiteration 
of the notes on the pianoforte is simply ruin to 
all beauty of choral effect, to say nothing of its 
also destroying the singer’s power of indepen- 
dent “‘ sight-reading.” And, even where the 
song is directed to be sung ‘‘ without accompa- 
niment,’’ the harmonies and modulations are 
such as instruments only can give with cer- 
tainty and with effect. It is here that we 
fall so grievously short of the men of the 
olden time. They could work within narrow 
limits and with small resources, and yet 
produce great results. We have vast re- 
sources, and affect to have shaken off the 
fetters of form and method, and yet our re- 
sults fall short of theirs. To compare, for in- 
stance, the greatest with the greatest, there is 
scareely a chorus of Handel which could not 
be sung as well without accompaniment as 
with it, and there are not very many which 
would thus lose much of their effect. In the 
oratorios of Mendelssohn there is scarcely a 
single piece (‘chorales” excepted) which 
could be decently sung by a choir of average 
attainment without instrumental support, 
and which would not, if so sung, lose half of 
its effect. This is an enormous deduction 
from the greatness of a vocal work, and the 
same deduction applies to much of the music 
mentioned above. If we had space for 
detail, we might quote passage after passage 
involying awkward knotty points of modu- 
lation at which any choir would be certain to 
stumble, and which even the very best could 
only get over with difficulty, or by the exercise 
of a degree of effort which would be certain to 
destroy the freshness and spirit of its singing. 
Mr. Benedict’s part-songs are much open 
to this objection. They abound, however, in 
beauties, and they showa delicate poetical feel- 
ing which generally keeps in check the ten- 
dency, here and there noticeable, to a too great 
minuteness of workmanship. A well-trained 
choir will find much that they will heartily 
enjoy in these settings of songs from the old 
dramatists, especially in the ‘‘ Invocation to 
Sleep,” the ‘‘ Night Song,” and, though it is 
a little solemn, the ‘‘ Dirge for the Faithful 
Lover.” 

It is with a regard to the perfectly vocal 
character of their music that we should be 
inclined to place Mr. Smart and Mr. Hatton 
in the foremost rank as part-song writers. 
The first is obviously a disciple of Mendels- 
sohn ; but this addiction to a definite school 
does not make his songs the less pleasant. 
One or two of the present series—the one, for 
instance, entitled ‘‘ Consolation’’—seem to 
us perfect examples of part-writing. Mr. 
Hatton, again, with more spirit and variety, 
is not less distinguished for the simplicity 
and flow of his harmonies. He occasionally 
verges (from haste, probably,) upon the com- 
monplace; but his writing is never for a 


moment crude or knotty, while, for easy grace, | 


freshness, and perfect freedom of motion, it 
would be hard to find any to match it. The 
six songs above mentioned will certainly be 
an acquisition to choirs which wish to increase 
their stock of simple but good music. Mr. 
Macfarren writes much to Shakespeare's 
words; but we cannot find that his music is 
Shakespearian, in spite of the many strokes 
of beautiful feeling that these songs contain. 
It seems to want lifeand motion. The ‘‘ Song 
of Spring,” however, is an exception ; this is 
a delightful setting of the ‘“‘ Cuckoo Song ” 
(‘‘ When daisies pied”), very characteristic 
and very catching. Mr. Macfarren’s settings 
of Tennyson, again, are rather heavy; such 


lovely lyrics as ‘‘ The splendour falls” and | 


‘* Break, break” are ill mated with music 
so over-elaborated, not to say dull, as he has 
put to them. The motetts of Herr Haupt- 
mann have been known for some time in 


Germany, but are not so familiar to English | 


singers as such perfect specimens of vocal 


writing deserye to be. Herr Lutz’s two | 
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madrigals are detached pieces from his 
‘“‘ Herne the Hunter.” Their delicate and 
rather florid structure demands the singing 
of cultivated voices; but they are charmin 
examples of the more ornate style of ch 
writing, which is half glee, half madrigal. 
Mr. Callcott’s lively and ingenious cog > 
‘* Autumn Treasures,” is admirably fitted, 
as Mr. Leslie has shown, to bring out the 
good points of a good choir. Mr. Sullivan’s 
‘Last night of the year” rather disappoints 
the expectation raised by his larger works. 
Its melody is spirited, but there is a certain 
muddiness—if we may be allowed to say so— 
in the working of the parts, which shows that 
Mr. Sullivan does not yet handle voices as 
easily as he does an orchestra. Mr. Barnby’s 
part-song, ‘‘ Sweet and low,” is the only 
satisfactory setting known to us of those two 
on ene stanzas. Itis simple, unpretending, 
and extremely beautiful. Of the value of 
Pearsall’s choral music we haye spoken in 
these columns not long ago. The set of 
pieces published by Messrs. Hammond con- 
tains some capital specimens of it. ‘‘ Oh ye 
roses,”’ a six-part madrigal, and ‘‘ Sing we 
and chant it,” a little ‘“‘fal-lal” in eight 
pate, are excellent in their respective ways; 
ut the whole set is well worth looking 


through. R. B. L. 








NOTICES. 


Apologia pro Vitd Sud: being a Reply to a 
Pamphlet entitied “‘ What, then, does Dr. Newman 
mean?” By John Henry Newman, D.D. Part I. 
Mr. Kingsley’s Method of Disputation. (Long- 
man & Co. Pp. 25.)—Dr. NewMan is determined 
that the controversy between him and Mr. Kingsley 
shall prolong itself, and shall be made the means 
of a somewhat intimate gonversation with the 
public on points of interest connected with his 
own mental history and with the ethics of the 
Roman Catholicism which he represents. He is 
to hold this conversation by instalments in a 
series of five pamphlets, of which the present is 
the first, while those that are to follow are adver- 
tised under the following titles :—Part I1., “True 
Mode of Meeting Mr. Kingsley ;” Parts IIT. and 
IV., “History of my Religious Opinions;” Part V.. 
“ Answer in Detail to Mr. Kingsley’s Accusations.’ 
Such a publication by Father Newman cannot but 
be interesting biographically as well as polemi- 
cally, and one ought to wait till it is complete 
before attempting to criticize it. In the present 
part Dr. Newman characterizes Mr. Kingsley’s 
conduct in terms of great severity, if with evidence 
of a somewhat more subdued spirit than appeared 
in his first pamphlet, when he had not received 
his antagonist’s blow. He winds up thus :— 
“Whatever judgment my readers may eventually 
form of me from these pages, I am confident that 
they will believe me in what I shall say in the 
course of them. I have no misgiving at all that 
they will be ungenerous or harsh with a man who 
has been so long before the eyes of the world; 
who has so many to speak of him from personal 
knowledge; whose natural impulse it has ever 
been to speak out; who has ever spoken too much 
rather than too little; who would have saved him- 
self many a scrape, if he had been wise enough to 
hold his tongue; who has ever been fair to the 
doctrines and arguments of his opponents; who 
has never slurred over facts and reasonings which 
told against himself; who has never given his 
name or authority to proofs which he thought 
unsound, or to testimony which he did not think 
at least plausible; who has never shrunk from 
confessing a fault when he felt that he had com- 
mitted one; who has ever consulted for others 
more than for himself; who has given up much 
that he loved and prized and could have re- 
tained, but that he loved ag | better than 
name, and truth better than dear friends.” 
This is very impressive, and there is much of the 


| same serious and high tone throughout to command 
‘respect, while there is also, of course, the usual 


evidence of the Father’s polemical ability. In this 
latter respect, however, the pamphlet will not 
seem a triumph, save to those who have been 
running after Dr. Newman in this controversy, 
like applauding schoolboys, with the foregone - 
conclusion as to his being an “ old lion ” in debate 
and all the rest of it. To any unprejudiced person 
who has read Mr. Kingsley’s pamphlet and who 
now reads this reply, it will seem as if Dr, 
Newman had pretty hard work in struggling 
amid the masses of quotation from his own 
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writings and of accompanying comment and 
objurgation which Mr. Kingsley has tumbled 
in upon him. It is all very well for Father 
Newman, while contending with Mr. Kingsley, 
to throw out sarcastic phrases conveying, as it 
were, a practised athlete’s contempt for his 
antagonist’s debating power. Thus, in announcing 
that he is in the main done with Mr. Kingsley 
personally in this Part, and means in the future 
Parts to occupy himself with the charges made 
by Mr. Kingsley, he uses those words :—‘ And 
now I am in a train of thought higher and 
more serene than any which slanders can disturb. 
Away with you, Mr. Kingsley, and fly into space. 
Your name shall occur again as little as I can help 
in the course of these pages.” It is very easy, we 
say, to write in this way, and that sort of thing 
tells with the groundlings. ‘“ Away with you, Mr. 
Kingsley, and fly into space” —this will be quoted 
as a capital hit. But what if Mr. Kingsley won't 
go into space? If we were fighting with a grizzly 
bear, and had just got out of the first hug, it might 
be very plucky-looking to the bystanders to cry 
out, “Away with you, grizzly bear, and fly into 
space!’ but a good deal would depend on the 
concomitant behaviour of Grizzly. In short, Mr. 
Kingsley may not be a man of Dr. Newman’s 
mould, and may be weak in qualities in which 
Dr. Newman is strong; but he is, and is known 
by his countrymen to be, a man of an ensemble of 
qualities that, in given circumstances, may be 
—s as formidable as Dr. Newman’s. And, as for 
the difference of kinds between the two men, the 
common opinion would surely not be far out 
which, seeming to say “ Newmanus fit, Kingsleius 
nascitur,” confesses to admiration for both, but, 
on the whole, if it were hard pressed, would rather 
forgo the fit than the nascitur. 

The Queen’s English: Stray Notes on Speaking 
and Spelling. By Henry Aiford, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. (Strahan & Co.)—“ Mrs. Brown 
and the Miss Browns ;” and the Dean introduces 
us to three pleasant neighbours—the wife and 
daughters, perhaps, of the new canon - resi- 
dentiary. ‘ Mrs.and the Misses Brown ;” and an 
elderly lady and two young ladies from Clapham, 
with unmistakable “ tea-and-testament faces,” are 
ushered into the room by Mr. Moon’s groom of 
the chambers, in true “ Lindley-Murray English,” 
the dialect of that classic and very precise suburb. 
The Dean makes Miss a prefix to the name, to be 
joined by a hyphen, if you will, and hence Brown 
becomes plural in due course; Mr. Moon likes 
every young lady to have a separate existence till 
she becomes a wife, and so insists upon the Misses 
Brown, which retains a smack of old-maidenism, 
A ay it as you will. Years ago, when we were 

earning German, and were puzzled to find that, by 
changing the word Frau into Weib, a woman 
unsexes herself, becoming neuter instead of 
feminine, the good old man who taught us ex- 
plained the difficulty by saying, “es klingt besser 
so.” In spoken language, whether English or 
German, or even Dutch or Russian, let a whole 
regiment of Lindley Murrays try to storm the 
position, my gel will hold her own against all 
comers. “ Ks klingt besser so” is the answer that 
nine persons out of every ten will give for the pre- 
ference of Miss Browns to the more formal Misses. 
“Tt is me” (“c’est moi”) is another example 
of this “besser klingen.” The Dean beats 
about the bush, and, though he calls in Dr. 
Latham to his aid, we do not think that he 
unkennels the fox. ‘It is me,” says the Dean, 
“‘is an expression which every one uses. Gram- 
marians (of the smaller order) protest ; school- 
masters (of the lower kind) prohibit and chastise ; 
but English men, women, and children go on 
saying it, and will go on saying it as long as the 
English language is spoken. Here is a pheno- 
menon worth accounting for. ‘Not at all,’ say 
our censors: ‘don’t trouble yourselves about it ; 
it is a mere vulgarism. Leave it off yourself, and 
try to persuade every one else to leave it off.’ 
But, my good censors, I cannot. I did what I 
could. I wrote a letter inviting the chief of you 
to come to Canterbury and hear my third lecture. 
I wrote in some fear and trembling. All my 
adverbs were what I should call misplaced, that I 
might not offend him. But at last I was obliged 
to transgress, in spite of my good resolutions. 
I was promising to meet him at the station, and I 
was going to write—‘ If you sce on the platform 
‘an old party in a@ shovel,’ that will be 1.” But 
my pen refused to sanction (to endorse, I believe 
I ought to say, but I cannot) the construction. 
‘That will be me’ came from it, in spite, as I 
said, of my resolve of the best possible behaviour.” 
The Dean then quotes from Dr. Latham’s “ His- 
tory of the English Language,” p. 586, “ We may 


+ - + call the word mea secondary nominative, inas- 





muchassuch phrases as t¢ is me =it is J, are common. 
To call such expressions incorrect English is to 
assume the point. No one says that c’est moi is 
bad French, and c’est je is good. The fact is that, 
with us, the whole question is a question of de- 
gree. Has or has not custom been sufficiently 
prevalent to have transferred the forms me, ye, 
and you from one case to another? Or, perhaps we 
may say, is there any real custom at all in favour 
of I except so far as the grammarians bave made 
one? It is clear that the French analogy is 
against it. It is also clear that a personal pro- 
noun as a predicate may be in a different analogy 
from the personal pronoun as a subject.” With 
every respect for the Dean and the Doctor, this is 
surely beating about the bush. An Act of Parlia- 
ment is said to override everything. In all lan- 
guages, dead as well as living, idiom does the 
same. We cannot translate into German, for 
instance, the French c’est moi or the English i¢ és 
me; we must use ich not mich,—ich bin es, Iam 
it, not es ist mich. It is clearly an idiomatical 
expression to say it is me, which our mixed 
tongue has derived from our Norman ancestors ; 
and, being such, it is too deeply rooted to be 
eradicated by grammarians of the smaller order as 
the Dean most aptly terms the cavillers. » Idiom 
is one thing and grammar another; but 
no man can snub the former with impunity 
in thinking to do honour to the latter. 
Since the Dean’s “ Plea for the Queen’s English ”’ 
appeared in Good Words in the spring of last 
year, he appears to have been inundated with 
correspondence on many of the points raised 
by his paper. Of course the use and abuse 
of the letter H have had their share. “The 
following incident,” says the Dean, “ happened at 
the house of friends of my own. They had asked 
to dinner some acquaintances who were not 
perfect in their aspirates. When they made their 
appearance somewhat late, imagine the consterna- 
tion of my relation on receiving from the lady an 
apology that she was very sorry they were after 
their time, but they had some ale by the way. 
The well-known infirmity suggested the charitable 
explanation that it was a storm, and not a tipple, 
which had detained them.” Here is a clerical 
advertisement, cut out of a well-known paper and 
sent to the Dean. “A married A.B., now holding 
a sole charge, will be disengaged on 17th Sep- 
tember. He is an extempore preacher of the 
doctrines of grace in all their sanctifying influence, 
and now seeks another.” The Dean says, “ If the 
hearers of the advertiser fare the same as his 
readers, I fear the influence, however good, would 
not be very effectively administered. Jor it really 
costs no little ingenuity to discover that it is not 
another doctrine nor another influence which he 
wants, but another sole charge.’ Some of the 
papers of the Dean, as they appeared originally in 
Good Words, were reviewed at length in No. 18 
of Tur Reaver. In their present enlarged form 
they consist of 257 closely-printed pages, and the 
additions and corrections make this little volume 
not so much a new edition as almost a new book. 
It cannot fail to be both popular and useful. 

The Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuch considered, 
in connection with Parts II. and III. of Bishop 
Colenso’s “Critical Examination.” By a Layman 
of the Church of England. (Skeffington.)—Ir 
Bishop Colenso’s work has stimulated, in any 
considerable degree, such study as that of which 
we have the fruits in the “ Layman’s” two volumes, 
it has had one valuable effect. These books are 
admirable examples of industry, of candour, of 
scholarly investigation and sound reasoning. The 
author does not write as if he held a brief for 
orthodoxy, but has honestly endeavoured to arrive 
at true conclusions. He has evidently learnt from 
Bishop Colenso as well as from his own studies. 
“It must be confessed,” he says, ‘that the results 
we have arrived at do differ very materially from 
the views commonly held” (p. 142). “ The 
materials of which the first four books are com- 
posed appear to be of very various dates and 
characters, the larger portion, however, being 
almost certainly Mosaic. They may be arranged 
as follows:—1. A series of ‘ Annals,’ embracing 
the chief features of primeval and patriarchal 
history down to the death of Joseph. Date and 
authorship unknown, but some probably written 
in Egypt, and all certainly pre-Mosaic: (a list of 
passages.) 2. Additional matter referring to the 
same periods, from the pen of Moses, variously 
inserted amongst these, to enlarge, supplement, or 
replace, different portions of them: (another 
list.) 3, An Elohistic nurrative of the sojourn in 
Egypt, and of the Exodus. Date and authorship 
unknown: (do.) 4. A Jehovistic narrative of 
the Exodus and passage through the wilder- 





ness, up to the erection of the Tabernacle, 
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including the earlier portion of the Sinaitic laws ; 
also a list of the journeyings in the wilderness ; 
written by Moses: (do.) 5. A series of laws 
delivered during the last 39 years of the journey 
through the wilderness, recorded probably by 
Moses: (do.) 6. A narrative of the events of the 
2nd and 40th years, with which these laws have 
been incorporated, written shortly after the con- 
quest of Canaan. Author unknown: (do.) 7. 
Three isolated narratives concerning Abraham’s 
war with the four kings, Jethro’s visit to Moses, 
and Balaam’s prophecies; probably (in part at 
least) of foreign origin: (do.) 8. A variety of 
explanatory notes, additions, and occasional 
alterations, with a few passages of greater length, 
chiefly from other ancient narratives, introduced 
by a writer of much later date, very probably in 
the days of Saul: (do.)” (Page 150.) As regards 
the book of Deuteronomy, the author believes 
that the discourses are really those of Moses, but 
that the narrative portion and the editing are of 
much later date. We cannot too strongly recom- 
mend the “Layman” as a companion to those 
who are willing to enter the labyrinth ofa thorough 
analytical study of the Pentateuch. His freedom 
from prejudice is shown by such remarks as this : 
—‘ There can be no doubt that the author of the 
books of Chronicles, writing some time after the 
restoration from Babylon, and therefore very far 
removed from the times of which he wrote, is in 
many points a less reliable authority than the 
authors of Samuel or Kings, who were probably 
for the most part contemporaries” (p. 48). It 
deserves to be noticed that this liberal inquiry is 
dedicated by permission to the Archbishop of 
York. 

Rubrical Modification not Liturgical Change. 
A few words on the Burial Service. By C. J. 
Vaughan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—Tue “ rubrical modification” which Dr. 
Vaughan recommends is a rather serious matter. 
The modified rubric relating to the Burial Service 
would stand as follows :—‘“‘ Here is to be noted, 
that the Office ensuing is not to be used for any 
that die unbaptized, or excommunicate, or have 
laid violent hands upon themselves, or have died 
in the commission of a crime, or in the professed 
avowal of unbelief, or have been open and noto- 
rious evil-livers dying impenitent. Provided that 
every Minister so refusing to use this Office, as is 
specified in any of the three next preeedent clauses 
of this Rubric, shall be obliged to give an account 
of the same to the Ordinary within fourteen days 
after at the farthest. And the approval of the Or- 
dinary shall suffice to protect the Minister from any 
proceeding by law in consequence of such refusal.” 
According to this direction, when a clergyman 
considers it certain that any one who is brought 
to be buried has died in the professed avowal of 
unbelief, or has been an open and notorious evil- 
liver and has died impenitent, he is to refuse to 
read the Burial Service over his body. No doubt 
this is not the same thing as leaving it entirely to 
the discretion of the clergyman to use the Burial 
Service or not. But “ avowed unbelief” and 
“open evil-living” are terms susceptible of a 
tolerably wide range of construction; and it is 
easily conceivable that, under such a rule, one 
clergyman would admit to Christian burial an 
offender whom another would indignantly reject. 
We are inclined to apply to this proposal the 
remark made by Dr. Vaughan upon the plan of 
giving an unlimited discretion to the clergyman,— 
“Few will be found willing to entrust to the indi- 
vidual judgment of 20,000 persons, varying in 
every particular of feeling and doctrine, so anxious 
and delicate a decision.” 

Work and Play. By Horace Bushnell, D.D., 
author of “The New Life,” “Nature and the 
Supernatural,” &c. (Strahan & Co. Pp. 310.)— 
Doctor BusHNELL is an American, and the title 
“:Work and Play” is simply the name of the first 
of a series of articles of which the volume before 
us is composed. The other papers are entitled 
“ The Age of Homespun,” “The Day of Roads,” 
“The Growth of Law,” “ City Plans,” “ Life, or 
the Lives,” “The Doctrine of Loyalty working 
itself out in America,” and “ Religious Music.” 
In “The Life, or the Lives,” we are frequently 
reminded of the pungency and humour of Professor 
Kingsley; and “‘ The Growth of Law,”’ and “ The 
Doctrine of Loyalty working itself out in America,” 
are both of them grave and scholarly essays. Of 
the former he says in the preface: “‘ Doubtless it 
is all the better if slavery can get no complexion 
of favour from the Scripture usages, yet still it is 
quite well even if it can, If there is, by God’s 
appointment, and is always to be, a progress in 
law, nothing more is wanted for its final con- 
demnation than to show that the day of it is now 
gone by, and a state is reached in which the world 
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is capable of better things. And if it can be shown 
that Christianity itself expects, and deliberately 
prepares, just this kind of advancement in the social 
capability of mankind, slavery is then just as truly 
Salad out by Scripture as if it were specifically 
condemned.” He then shows how exactly he 
coincides with the very able argument of Goldwin 
Smith, published some months back, and which 
was duly noticed by us at the time. Doctor 
Bushnell’s essays are well worth conserving, 
and their present form is both convenient and 
elegant. 

The Steady Aim: a Book of Examples and 
Encouragement from Modern Biography. By 
W. H. Davenport Adams, author of ‘‘ Memorable 
Battles in English History,” ‘‘ Men at the Helm,” 
“The Sea-Kings of England,” &c. (Hogg & Sons. 
Pp. 267.)—Mr. Davenport Apams has been suc- 
cessful on several occasions in producing healthy 
and yet stimulating intellectual food for boys, and 
the one before us but confirms his claim to our 
regard. “I have brought together,” says he, 
“in the following pages some notable examples, 
principally selected from English biography, of 
men who have become great by their adoption of 
a particular path in life, and their following up 
that path with an energy which never relaxed, and 
a resolution which never faltered.” Among his 
examples of inventors and discoverers are James 
Watt, George Stephenson, Bernard de Palissy, 
Josiah Wedgwood, Richard Arkwright, John 
Smeaton, Thomas Telford, John Rennie; of naval 
and military heroes, Dundonald, Dampier, Clive, 
and Cook; of artists, Flaxman, Barry, Wilson, 
Wilkie, and West; and so on, through authors, 
merchants, philanthropists, and men of science. 

Notes on the British Pharmacopeia. By A. 
F. Haselden, Pharmaceutical Chemist. (MHard- 
wicke.)—OFr the several powers conferred on the 
General Medical Council of the United Kingdom 
by the Medical Act of 1858, the substitution of a 
single Pharmacopceia for the three hitherto in use 
respectively in England, Ireland, and Scotland 
was of paramount importance. This National 
Pharmacopeia has been recently completed, and 
the work, although most efficiently compiled, 
must prove temporarily inconvenient to many. 
For, not only do the alterations affect the sub- 
stances to be employed for the future in Pharmacy, 
but the weights and measures have undergone a 
revision. The object of the author is to facilitate 
comparison by pointing out the additions, omis- 
sions, and changes of name in the British Phar- 
macopeia in respect to those, now obsolete, of 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. The volume 
will be found further practically useful to all who 
are engaged in dispensing medicines, since the 
author indicates the actual differences existing 
between the compound preparations as now pro- 
posed, and those made according to previous 
formule. 

Christian Self-Culture; or, the Origin and 
Development of a Christian Life. By Leonard 
Bacon. (Edinburgh: Elliot. Pp. 183.)—“ Tue 
author of this book,” says the preface, “has had a 
long experience in the ministry of the Gospel.” 
“This book,” the author himself informs us, 
“regards the beginning and progress of the 
Christian life from that point of view to which 
the author has been brought by his experience in 
the ministry of the Gospel, as well as by his 
study of the Scriptures. It offers to the reader 
not a psychological explanation of the change 
which takes place in conversion, nor any meta- 
physical disquisition about the will, but only 
some practical counsels for the beginning and 
progress of a Christian life.” 

Thoughts on the Eternal. Sermons preached in 
Christ Church, Moss Side, Manchester, by the Rev. 
Cosmo R.Gordon,M.A. (Longman&Co. Pp.322. 
—TnxeE subjects of which Mr. Gordon treats are, 
among others, “ The Kingship of Christ,” “The 
Friendship of Christ,’’ “Christ’s Satisfaction,” 
“The Spirit’s Influence,” “The Storm,” “The 
Work of Salvation,” ‘Waiting for God,” 
“Heavenly Mansions,” “Christian Sympathy,” 
&e. The author says modestly in his preface that 
he is “ conscious that these Sermons possess many 
faults, but that, yielding to the request of friends, 
the volume is now set forth, in the humble hope 
that its stray thoughts may be owned and blessed 
by the Great Head of the Church and those who 
may peruse its pages.” 

A Progressive Latin Anthology for the Use of 
the Junior and Middle Classes in Schools. By the 
Rev. H. Musgrave Wilkins, M.A. (Longman & 


Co. Pp. 249.)—Tue extracts, which are all very 
judiciously chosen, are from Phedrus, Ovid, Tibui- 
lus, Catullus, and Martial. The text is clearly 
and beautifully printed, and the notes are cer- 


Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. 
With Illustrations by Marcus Stone. No. I. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—Tne first number of Mr. 
Dickens’s serial tale has reached us as we are 
going to press. A fly notice informs the reader 
that at page 84 will be explained the use of the 
popular phrase “ Our Mutual Friend” as the title 
ofthe book. In other words, the mystery will be 
cleared up in No. III., to be published on the 
Ist of July. 

WE have received from Messrs. Hooper and 
Cull The Balance-Sheets of Insurance Companies, 
by Henry Ayres, showing “the real advan- 
tages of publicity by reference to the accounts 
of companies presented to Parliament in June, 
1863 ;” and also, from Mr. Hardwicke, Life and 
Health Assurance for the Working Classes, by 
Dr. W. Hardwicke, an answer to the question, 
“How the Government may best acquit itself in 
the production of a comprehensive plan of Life As- 
surance for the Working People of Great Britain.” 
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ander, D.D., F.S.A.8S. Vol. 2. With Engravings. Sup. 
roy. 8vo., pp. vii—872. Black. 20s. 

Lestey’s Guarprans. By Cecil Home. 

Post 8vo., pp. 893. Macmillan. 31s, 6d. 

M'‘Neixe (Rev. Hugh, D.D.) Adoption, and other Sermons, 

preached in the Cathedral Church of Chester. Cr. 8vo., 
Pp. Xii—2Z80. Nisbet. 5s. 

ADDEN (Thomas More, M.D., M.R.C.S.) On Change of 

Climate. A Guide for Travellers in Pursuit of Health. 

Illustrative of the Advantages of the various localities 

resorted to by Invalids for the Cure or Alleviation of 

Chronic Diseases, especially Consumption. With Observa- 

tions on Climate and its Influence on Health and Disease, 

the Result of extensive Personal Experience of many 

Southern Climes— Spain, Portugal, Algeria, Morocco, 


A Life History. 
Feap. 8vo., sd., pp. 304. 


Feap. 


Feap. 8vo., pp. 


Three Volumes. 





tainly of the right kind. 





France, Italy, &e., &e. Sq. cr. 8vo., pp. xiv—387. Newby. 12s. 
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MAGNET Stories (The) for Summer Days and Winter 
Nights. Vol.7. Feap.8vo. Groombridge. 2s. 6d. 
Maxma’s Binte Sronizs ror ner Lirrie Bors anp GIRts. 
A Series of Reading Lessons taken from the Bible, and 
adapted to the Capacities of very Young Children. With 
Twelve Engravings. Twelfth Edition, revised. 16mb., pp. 
x—19. Grifith and Farran, Plain, 2s. 6d. : cold., 3s. 6d. 
Marsu (George P.) Man and Nature; or, Physical Geo- 
graphy as Modified by Human Action. 8vo., pp. xv—560 
Butterflying with the Poets. 


Low. 14s. 

Merrin (Joseph). With 
Nature-printed Illustrations. svo. Longman. 21s. 

Moore (Rev. W. Bramley, M.A.) Great Oblation; or, a 
Plain Inguiry into the Nature of the Atonement ’as the 
efficient Means of Taking Away Human Sin. Post 8vo., 
bds., pp. xvi—264. Macintosh. 2s. 

Newman (John Henry, D.D.) Apologia pro Vita Sua: being 
a Reply to a Pamphlet entitled “What, then, does Dr. 
Newman mean?” Part I. Mr. Kingsley’s Method of 
Disputation. 8vo.sd., pp.25. Longman. 18. 

Parkes (Rev. 8. Hadden, M.A.) Window Gardens for the 
People, and Clean and Tidy Rooms ; being an Experiment 
to Improve the Homes of the London Poor. With Ilus- 
trations. Post 8vo., pp. 80. S. W. Partridge. 1s. 

Pearse (Rev. Horatio). The Earnest Missionary: a Me- 
moir. By the Rey. Thornley Smith. Sm. er. 8vo., pp. viii 
—277. Hamilton, As. 

PorTABLE Farm Raritways. A Substitute for Field Carting, 
Report of a Discussion at the Maidstone Farmers’ Club. 
8vo., sd., pp. 21. Manchester: Grundy. Simpkin. 6d. 

Powna.tu (Rev. Alfred, M.A.) Shakspere Weighed in an 
Even Balance. S8vo., pp. vili—86. Saunders and Otley, 
3s. 6d. 

PRescRIBER'’s PHARMACOP@IA (The). Containing all the 
Medicines inthe British Pharmacopovia of 1864, arranged in 
Classes according to their Action ; with their Composition 
and Doses. By a Practising Physician. Fifth Edition, 
32mo., cl. sd., pp. xii—156. Churchill. 2s. 6d. 

RamsBpotTrom (Samuel). Book for the Manufacturers of, the 
Merchants in, the Workers amongst, the Consumers of, 
Cotton Goods. Feap. 8vo., sd., pp. 47. Manchester: John 
Heywood. Simpkin. 6d. . 

Reeves (Father). The Methodist Class Leader: a_ brief 
account of Mr. William Reeves. By Edward Corderoy, 
New Edition. 18mo., pp. vii—l49. Book Society. 18. 

RovuTLeDGE’s ETIQUETTE FOR GENTLEMEN, 64mo., cl. sd., 
pp. 96. Routledge. 6d. 

Rytr. Hymns for the Church on Earth; being Three Hun- 
dred Spiritual Songs. Selected and Arranged by the Rev, 


J.C. Ryle, B.A. Fifth Edition. Cr.8vo, Hunt. 4s. 
Saunpers (John). Guy Waterman. A Novel. Three 
Volumes. Post 8vo., pp. 1008. Tinsley. 31s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’s GARDEN; OR, THE PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
NAMED IN HIS Works Descrinep AND DeFineD. With 
Notes and Illustrations from the Works of other Writers, 
By Sidney Beisley. r. 8VO., pp. xx—172. Longman, 68. 

SHAKESPEARE’s HOUSEHOLD Worps. Illuminated by Samuel 
Stanesby. New and Improved Edition. Roy. 18mo, 
Griffith and Farran, 98. 

SHAKESPEARE (Memorials of). Comprising the Poet’s Will, 
&c., &c. Illustrated with Photographs, Annotations, &c, 
By Howard Staunton. Folio. Day and Son. 218. 

SHAKESPEARE’S WILL (a Photographic Reproduction of), 


8vo.,sd. Low. 6s. 
SHAKESPEARE (Wm.) Plays. Carefuliy Edited by Thomas 
Vol. 2. (Bell and Daldy’s 


Keightley. In Six Volumes. 
Elzevir Series.) Feap. 8vo., pp. 584. Bell and Ty 5s. 
em 


SHAKESPEARE (William). Poems. Edited, with a moir, 
by Robert Bell. (Bell’s English Poets.) New Edition, 
Feap. 8vo., sd., pp. 252. Griffin. 1s. 


Sara (Josiah W., B.C.L., Q.C.) Manual of Common Law; 
comprising the Fundamental Principles, and the Points 
most usually occurring in daily life and practice ; for the 
Practitioner, Student, and general eader. Second 
Edition, greatly Improved. 12mo., pp. xxxviii—497. Stevens. 


12s, 6d. 

Smitru (Rev. James). Church as it ought to be; or, every 
Member employed. And Refreshing Dew Drops; or, 
Hints for the Heart. In One Volume. %2mo. alifax : 
Milner and Sowerby. Simpkin, 1s. 

Smiru (Walter). Examples for First Practice in Free-hand 
Outline Drawing. For the use of Schools, and adapted for 
Self-instruction. Obg.cl.sd. Leeds: Bean. Simpkin. 2s. 


Srevens (E. Ti) and Hone (Charles). Answers to the 
Arithmetical Exercises in the Grade Lesson Books, 
Standards 2, 3, 4,5, and6. In One Volume. 12mo., pp. 60. 
Longman. 18. 

Srevenson (Thomas). Design and Construction of Har- 
bours. Reprinted and Enlarged from _the Article *‘ Har- 
bours”’ in the Eighth Edition of the ‘“ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ With Plates. &vo., pp. vi—189. Black. 
10s. 6d. 


SunsHINE In Sorrow. By the Author of “ Sunshine in 
Sickness,”’ &c., &c. Feap. 8vo., pp. 219. Mozley. 3s. 6d. 
Tait. The Word of God and the Ground of Faith. Part 2. 
Five Discourses. By Archibald Campbell, Lord Bishop of 

London. 8vo.sd. Murray. 2s. 6d. ; 

Taytor (John Pitt). Treatise on the Law of Evidence, as 
administered in England and Ireland: with Illustrations 
from the American and other Foreign Laws. Fourth 
Edition.Two Volumes. Roy. 8vo., pp. cxx—1762. W.Maz- 
well, £6. 68. 

Torn LEAVES FROM 
Nations OF AMERICA. 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE ANCIENT 

Photographed from the Original 

Drawings of Don Tito Vesins by Leopold F. Manley. 
Folio. Triibner. £6. 68. ; ; 

Tynwuirtrt (R. St. John, M.A.) Schooling of Life. Feap. 8vo., 
pp. ii—114. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. ‘ 

Vavenan (Charles John, D.D.) Book and the Life; and 
other University Sermons. New Edition. Feap. 8vo., 
pp. viii—230. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. $ : 

Vicror (Mrs. M. V.) Myrtle; or, the Child of.the Prairie. 
(Beadle’s American Library. No. 39.) Feap. 8vo., sd., 
pp. 96. Beadle. 60. oe . 

WILBERFORCE. Recollections of William Wilberforce, Esq., 
M.P. for the County of York during nearly thirty years. 
With Brief Notices of some of his Personal Friends and 
Contemporaries. By John 8. Harford, Esq., D.C.L., 
F.R.S. Cr. 8vo., pp. xii—326. Longman. 78. 

WILson’s TALES OF THE BorpEeRS AND OF ScoTLanD. Revised 
by Alexander Leighton. New Edition. Vol. 13. Feap.8vo., 
sd., pp. 284. Ward and Lock, 1s. " 

Woman (A) against the World. A Novel. Three Volumes, 
Post 8vo., pp. 1051. Bentley. 31s. 6d. ‘ rc 
XeEnopHon’s ANABASIS. Books 1 and 2; with_a copious 
Vocabulary. For the Use of Schools. By James Fergusson, 
M.D. Eighth Edition. 12mo., pp. 125. Edinburgh: Oliver 

and Boyd, Simpkin, 2s. 6d. 





MISCELLANEA. 





HE spirit of Shakespeare seems to have taken 
such a serene pleasure as his Prospero might 
have taken, through his tricksy Ariel, in thwart- 
ing the proceedings of his own ‘Tercentenary. In 
London it was the general remark last Saturday 
that on no 23rd of April within remembrance had 
there been so scanty opportunities of keeping the 
day by the usual and appropriate attendance at a 
Shakespeare Dinner. ‘he actors indeed, after 
their professional labours on the evening of the 
22nd, ushered in the 23rd by a late supper—the 
oddest incident of which, according to the news- 





paper reports, was the chairman’s phrase by way 
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of grace after meat, ‘ For what we have received 
may the spirit of Shakespeare bless the meeting!” 
There was also a dinner of the Urban Club, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Westland Marston. But many 
of the dinners, public or private, usually held on 
the day in London had been put off in ex- 

tion of some more colossal, all-including 
festivity, the failure of which at the last 
moment left everybody in the lurch. The 
pee of the Shakespeare tree on Primrose 

ill by Mr. Phelps had some elements of real 

ularity in it; buf what was one to say to Miss 
Cook’s poem, which formed so central an 
item in the ceremonial, with its metaphor of 
“labour’s sweat-drop” forming the “brightest 
gem in England’s diadem”? At Stratford-on- 
Avon the proceedings were kept better up to the 
mark of the programmes by the introductory ban- 
quet at which Lord Carlisle presided ; and the 
varied continuation of the festival during the week 
has been worth reporting. At Paris, as all know, 
the thing fell through ; and, on the whole, it seems 
as if Englishmen could not manage centenaries and 
tercentenaries—though why they should not be 
able to manage them does not appear. Perhaps 
they will do better at the “Quatercentenary,” or 
whatever else they may call it. 

Tur Committee of the Atheneum Club have 
the power of electing every year, as members 
of the Olub, without the usual ballot, nine 
“persons of distinguished eminence in science, 
literature, or the arts, or for public services.” 
This mark of honour has this year been conferred 
on the following nine persons :—The Rev. W. G. 
Clark, M.A., public orator of the University of 
Cambridge and one of the editors of the Cambridge 
Shakes ; Lord Dufferin; Colonel Sir Herbert 
Bdwardes, C.B.; Dr. E. A. Parkes; Professor 
William Pole, F.R.S.; Canon Robertson; Pro- 
fessor H. T. 8S. Smith; Captain Speke; and Mr. 
Anthony Trollope. 

A GERMAN letter from Copenhagen gives the 
names of the special correspondents in the seat 
of war as follows :— Times, Gallenga; Daily 
News, Skinner ; Daily Telegraph, Dicey; Siécle, 
O. Commettant; Patrie, D’Arnoult ; Opinion 
Nationale, Louis Noir; Moniteur de ? Armée, 
Février. 

Tue session of the University of Edinburgh 
was closed on Wednesday, the 21st instant, by a 

ublic graduation ceremonial. The degree of 

octor in Divinity was conferred on the following 
six gentlemen :—The Rev. Dr. Hanna, author of 
the biography of Dr. Chalmers and other works 
(already Doctor of Laws in the University of 
G w); the Rev. Andrew Kennedy Hutcheson 
Boyd, Minister of St. Bernard’s Parish, Edinburgh, 
well known as the author of “ Recreations of a 
Country Parson,” and as the “A. K. H. B.” of 
Fraser's Magazine; the Rev. W. G. Blaikie, of 
Pilrig Free Church, Edinburgh, late editor of the 
North British Review, and author of “ Better 
Days for Working People” and other works; the 
Rev. Alexander Robarts, Minister of the Presby- 
terian Church, Carlton Hill, London, and author 
of “ Discussions on the Gospels ;” the Rev. Robert 
Menzies, Minister of Hoddam Parish, and translator 


_of many works of German theology; and the Rev. 


Zac Macaulay Hamilton, Minister of Bressay, 
in the Shetland Isles. The d of LL.D. was at 
the same time conferred on Mr. David Laing, of 
the Signet Library, Edinburgh, long known as the 
most learned living authority in all matters of 
Scottish lite archeology, and as the editor of 
the Poems of bar, the works of John Knox, 
Baillie’s Letters, &e.; on Mr. Joseph Robertson, 
of Her Majesty’s Register House, Edinburgh, 
also of the highest eminence among his country- 
men as an antiquarian, and unequalled in certain 
ents of research connected with Scottish 
history ; and on Mr. John Hill Burton, author of 
“The Life of David Hume,’ “The History of 
Scotland from the Revolution to the Rising of 
1745,” “The Book-Hunter,” and other historical 
and literary works of celebrity. There has recently 
been instituted in‘ the University the new degree 
of Bachelor of Laws; and this degree—a purely 
academical honour, given after special examina- 
tions—was conferred, for the first time, on Mr. 
Francis Deas, advocate. It was announced that 
fifty gentlemen had passed as Masters of Arts, of 
whom a considerable number had passed with 
honours ; and the Dean of the Faculty of Arts, in 
making the announcement, took occasion to remark 
on the great increase that had taken place of late 
years in the number of candidates in the Univer- 
sity for this degree. The proceedings of the 
meeting were wound up by an address to the 
Graduates in Arts by Professor Blackie. 
To our list of Shakespeari we have this 
week to add—Mr. Sidney Beisley’s “ Shakspeare’s 





Garden, Plants and Flowers named in Shakspeare’s 
Works ;” De Quincey’s Essay, reprinted by Messrs. 
Black of Edinburgh in a separate form; a reprint 
of Hazlitt’s ‘Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays ;” 
Messrs. Day- and Son’s “ Memorials of Shake- 
speare,” containing photo-lithographed fac-simile 
and letter-press copy of the Will, letter-press copy 
of ditto from the Act-book of the Court of Probate, 
photo-lithographed copy of the deed of purchase 
of Shakespeare’s house in Blackfriars, with signa- 
ture, photo-lithographed copy of deed of mort- 
gage of the same, also with signature, and photo- 
graphs of the Droeshout portrait and of the 
Chandos portrait; the Will, as above, separately ; 
Messrs. Paul Gerrard and Sons’ “ Flowers from 
Stratford-on-Avon,” a floral album, coloured to 
imitate drawings, with descriptions from Shake- 
speare ; “ Shakspeare and the Literature of Eng- 
land,” a large photograph from Lindenschmitt’s 
drawing ; a large lithograph of Professor Geiger’s 
full-length (fancy) portrait of William Shake- 
speare,” sold in London by Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate; and “Shakespeariana: Verzeichniss 
von Schriften von und iiber Shakespeare’—a list 
of German publications which has just been 
issued by M. Czermak of Vienna. 

On Wednesday, the 13th instant, the Rev. 
Henry Wright, Rector of Thuxton, Norfolk, had 
the honour of an interview with General Knollys 
at Sandringham, for the purpose of presenting, by 
permission, a copy of his work on Geology and 
Scripture, for the acceptance of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales. The book was bound 
in purple morocco, with a gilt scroll, and the 
Prince’s feathers and motto in the centre; the 
binding designed and executed by Messrs. Hall 
and Son of Cambridge. The work was also 
embellished with a water-colour drawing of 
Hunstanton Cliff, by Ladbrooke of Lynn, and 
with plates of the Hunstanton fossils, and of 
Danish and English celts, arrow-heads, Xc. 

Mr. Horren will publish in the course of a 
few days “The Roll of Carlaverock,” with the 
Norman-French poem, accompanied by an English 
translation by Mr. Wright, with the arms em- 
blazoned in gold and colours. Sir Nicholas Harris 
Nicolas’s edition, published in 1828, has long been 
a scarce book. 

Messrs. Hurst anD BLACKETT announce for 
publication in May :—‘ Reminiscences of the 
Opera,” by Mr. Lumley, twenty years’ Director of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre; “John Greswold,” a 
Novel, by the author of “Paul Ferroll,” two 
volumes ; and “ Not Dead Yet,” by J. C. Jeaffre- 
son, author of “Live it Down,” &c., three 
volumes. 

On the Ist of May a new monthly, under the 
title of The Alexandra Magazine; and Woman's 
Social and Industrial Advocate, will make its 
appearance, ventilating “the question of employ- 
ment—remunerative employment for women— 
becoming one of urgent and serious prs sere 
not only as regards the well-being of individuals, 
but of society at large.’”’ Amongst the contributors 
to the first number are Mrs. Sewell, Mrs. Bayly, 
Mrs. Meredith, Miss Bessie R. Parkes, and Miss 
Jessie Boucherett. 

Miss Epwarps’s life-like novel of “ Barbara’s 
History,” one of the most charming books of the 
season, has been reprinted in the Tauchnitz 
series, at Leipzig. 

Bisnor Coxenso’s “ Pentateuch and Book of 
Joshua Examined” has just been reviewed in the 
Gottingen Gelehrten Anzeigen. 

Durine the week ending Friday, April 22, 
which included the two Garibaldi days, the 
number of admissions to the Crystal Palace was 
59,034. Saturday, the Shakespeare Tercentenary, 
did not attract the large number which might 
been anticipated. There has been formed a 
Shakespeare Court, in the vestibule between the 
Renaissance and the Italian Courts. This vesti- 
bule has, from the first, contained the bust of the 
poet, from the monument in the chancel of Strat- 
ford Church. At the foot of the bust are placed 
casts of the inscriptions on the grave-stones of 
Shakespeare and his wife. Inthe upper portion 
of the apartment is a composition in relief, by 
Mr. Lough, representing the apotheosis of Shake- 
speare. In the centre of the Court are copies of 
the First four Folios, some of the most interesting 
of the Quartos, and other volumes lent by Mr. Lilly, 
bookseller, of New Street, Covent Garden; also 
copies of the recent reproductions of the First Folio, 
by Messrs. Day in photo-lithography, and by 
Mr. Booth in type. A Shakespearian monu- 
ment, designed by the late Mr. Thomas, will be 
found on the Upper Terrace. Shakespeare’s 
house has been modelled with the utmost care b 
Mr. E. T. Parris, who was engaged at Stratford. 
on-Avon for many days taking the most miziute 
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and elaborate drawings of both the exterior and 
interior of the house. The most minute details, 
even to the cracks in the windows and knots on 
the beams, have been faithfully rendered. The 
stairs in Shakespeare’s house at Stratford, lead- 
ing from the lower room to the upper one, are 
so narrow and steep that it is with some difficulty 
that a single visitor ascends. It was felt that it 
would be useless to reproduce these stairs at the 
Palace, owing to the number of visitors desirous 
to inspect the rooms, so that ingress and egress 
to the upper room would become practically 
impossible. But the Crystal Palace Company 
having become possessed some years back of the 
stairs of Dr. Johnson’s chambers in the Temple, 
the association of these relics of Johnson with the 
reproduction of Shakespeare’s house has been 
thought a happy idea. During the Concert, 
“the little surprise to be enacted in connexion 
with the Shakespeare house,” which the programme 
announced, consisted of Mr. Arthur Young, dressed 
up as the Stratford bust, coming forward with two 
recitations from ‘ Macbeth.” The Concert, of 
which an account will be found in another column, 
was held in front of the model-house, and opposite 
to the Handel orchestra. During the week, Shake- 
spearian music has been given daily in front of the 
house. 

RENAN is busy with a Life of St. Paul, “the 
founder of Christianity.” 

A COMMITTEE, nominated by the French Govern- 
ment, and consisting of the musical members 
Félicien David, Gevaert, Laurent de Rille, Mar- 
montel, and Hainl, are now deliberating on the 
question whether and how far it would be desirable 
to render instruction in music compulsory in the 
French schools and colleges. 

THERE were sent in for this year’s contest of 
the “‘ Academy of the Floral Games at Toulouse” 
no less than 610 larger and smaller poems—viz., 
94 odes, 43 “ poémes,” 5 epistles, 3 eclogues, 45 
idylls, 88 elegies, 14 ballads, 73 fables, 87 sonnets, 
25 hymns, 1 oration in verse, 8 speeches in prose 
(are these, too, comprised under the head 
“ Poetry’”’?), and 93 pieces of a nondescript order. 
—Poor judges! 

A NEW journal has made its appearance in 
Paris, entitled Bulletin de la Cour Impériale 
de Paris, “publié sous le patronage de M. le 
premier Président, de M. le Procureur-Général,” 
&c. It is to appear in fortnightly numbers. There 
has further been started a new exclusively literary 
fortnightly paper, called Victor Huguenot. 

WE notice among new French works and 
pamphlets: “ Vers Espagnols inédits de Molitre, 
publiés pour la premiére fois par P. L. Jacob ;” 
Sayve, “La Question d’Italie en 1864;” “La 
Turquie dans une Guerre Européenne ;” 
Zenob de Klag, ‘‘ Histoire de Dardu, traduite 
pour la premiére fois de l’Arménien, avec des 
Notes par E. Prud’homme;” Prevost-Paradol, 
“Quelques Pages d’ Histoire contemporaine, 
deuxiéme série ;’ “ La Pologne, !Empereur Na- 
poléon et la Sainte-Alliance ;” Peyrat, “ Histoire 
élémentaire et critique de Jésus ;” Paravey, 
“Considérations au Sujet du Portrait du Roi 
Roboam rétrouvé par Champollion en Egypte ;” 
Mieroslawski, “‘ Mémoire Justificatif dans le Débat 
entre l’Organisateur Général des Forces Polonaises 
et ses Adversaires ;’ Laboulaye, “ Les Chansons 
populaires des Peuples Slaves ;” Geffroy, ‘Des 
Institutions et des Mours du Paganisme Scandi- 
nave: L’Islande ayant le Christianisme, d’aprés 
les Gragas et les Sagas ;’’ Desmasures, ‘‘ César & 
Valenciennes, ou Etude historique sur le Passage 
des Légions de César dans l’Horizon Valencien- 
| nois;” Delore et Berne, “Influence de la Phy- 
siologie Moderne sur la Médecine pratique ;” 
“ L’Italie des Italiens,” by Mme. L. Colet (Fourth 
Part); ‘“‘Ciuvres de P. Corneille,” new edition, 
by C. Marty-Laveaux, tom. 6; “Une Edition 
populaire de la ‘ Vie de Jésus’ de M. Renan, par 
M. l'Abbé Freppel.” 

Tue twenty-fifth volume of the “ Chroniques 
Belges Inédites,” published by order of the 
Government, has just made its appearance at 
Brussels under the title of “Ly Myreur des 
Histors, Chronique de Jean de Preis, dit Outre- 
meure: Publiée par A. Borguet : Tome I.” 

Tue Shakespeare-Feier in Leipzig was inaugur- 
ated by the performance of “Hamlet” at the 
Stadttheater, with epilogue by Dr. Kneschke, on 
Friday, the 22nd instant; and on Saturday, the 
23rd, the festival itself, at the Hdtel de Pologne, 
consisted of—Part I., the “ Jubel-Ouverture” of 
C. M. von Weber, a Consecration Ode by Adolf 
Béttger, spoken by Fraulein Grosser, and a Fes- 
tival Oration by Dr. Paul Mobius; Part II. 
(Instrumental), Mendelssohn’s “ Festgesang an 
die Kiinstler,’ Sonnets from Shakespeare, 
delivered by Julius Hanisch, Mark Antony’s 
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Oration over the body of Cesar, spoken by Herr 
Harry-Meier from Prague, and (Instrumental) 
Mendelssohn’s “ Bacchuschor” from “ Antigone.” 
The instrumental music was performed by the 
celebrated band of the Second Jigerbataillon. 
The Banquet took place at half-past nine in the 
evening, when toasts and speeches followed. 

Ovr English word “stationery” has been 
adopted into the commercial language of Germany. 
Mr. Denicke of Leipzig uses it as a German word 
in his advertisements in the Bérsendlatt. 

AmonG the many festive poems recited through- 
out Germany on the occasion of the Tercentenary, 
we notice the following sonnet by Hermann Lingg, 
the celebrated Munich poet :— 


Zwei Felsen stehn und werden stehn und ragen, 
Der Zeit zum Trotz, und iiber der Geschlechter 
Und ihres Wegs Umwandlung in gerechter 
Verehrung aller Welt, umbliht von Sagen. 

An Chios’ rebumrankten Sarkophagen, 

Dem Fels Homers, der Mythen grauem Wiichter, 
Tént mit des Meers unendlichem Geliichter 

Sein Lied, gleich unerschépft, von Tag zu Tagen. 
Ein andrer, nicht so sonnig, ragt im Norden, 

Und wie der diistrer scheint hinabzuschauen 

Zum Grund der See aus dem er einst geworden, 

So blickt auch Shakespeare’s Geist durch Nacht und Grauen 
Zum Grund des Seins, der Vorzeit Schatten gleiten 
Um ihn im Morgenlicht der neuen Zeiten, 


HeGet’s Philosophy has been discovered as an 
antiquity*at Poitiers, im a MS. of the Benedictine 
Dom Dechamps, dated 1760. ‘This MS. is said to 
contain already all the formulas of Hegel’s funda- 
mental propositions. The work is about to be 
edited, together with four hitherto unknown letters 
by Rousseau. 

A curious model for a fountain-statue has been 
designed by a Hanover sculptor, Mr. Rosenthal, 
representing a monkey holding a champagne 
bottle, of which he has imprudently drawn the 
cork, and the contents of which he vainly endea- 
' yours to stop. ‘The champagne is represented by 
the different rays of the fountain bursting out in 
all directions. 

DvuRr1ING1863 there were printed in the small king- 
dom of Saxony 3042 books and pamphlets ; besides 
which there appeared 276 periodicals. 225 of the 
books were printed in foreign languages—viz., 1 in 
Arabic, 83 m English, 44 in French, 1 in Greek, 
1 in Hebrew, 3 in Italian, 63 in Latin, 1 in 
“ Plattdeutsch,” 19 in Polish, 1 in Spanish, 4 in 
Russian, 1 in Hungarian, 3 in Wendic. There 
appeared of new periodicals 28, while 10 ceased 
to exist. 

A DRAMATIC periodical has appeared at St. 
Petersburg entitled Die Russische Schaubiihne. 








SCIENCE. 


THE FORM OF HEAT; BEING A HISTORY 
OF THE KINETIC THEORY OF HEAT 
FROM 1620 TO 1862. 


[CONCLUDING ARTICLE. } 


OULE, Mayer, and Seguin wrote, both in 
mutual ignorance, and in ignorance of Carnot. 
It was the pamphlet of this latter author, how- 
ever, which formed the starting-point of all sub- 
sequent writers on the subject of heat in its 
relation to motion. The pamphlet of Carnot 
found an analytical commentator in Clapeyron in 
the year 1834; its doctrines were subsequently 
further extended by Holtzmann in 1845, and by 
Thomson in 1849; then amplified, corrected, and 
remodelled successively by Clausius, Thomson, 
and Rankine. With these labours, however, of 
which the greater part, at least, are more directed 
to analytical and practical ends than to the strict 
physical theory of heat, we are here not concerned, 
and their very nature forbids any further notice 
in this place. From this statement, however, we 
except the later writings of Clausius, which, 
though in the last resort attributable to the 
interest excited by the speculations of Carnot, 
are yet of a very different order from all others 
which owe their origin to the same source. 

The papers we last alluded to refer principally 
to the theory of gases, as implied in the kinetic 
theory of heat. The views of Hermann and 
Bernoulli on the relation between gaseous elas-" 
ticity, heat, and motion have been adverted to 
before. Other writers, also, amongst those pre- 
viously named, such as Lomonosow, for instance, 
speculated on the same subject, and made even 
wider application of the conception of heat as 
motion, in order to explain the different states 
and actions of bodies. The earliest more definite 
views on this subject, of modern times, were 
enunciated by Sir Humphrey Davy in his Chemical 
Philosophy, im 1812. He says (p. 95) :—* Since 
all matter may be made to fill a smaller volume 
by cooling, it is evident that the particles of 
matter must have space between them; and, since 
every body can communicate the power of expan- 
sion to a body of lower temperature—that is, can 





give an expansive motion to its particles—it is a 
probable inference that its own particles are 
possessed of motion; but, as there is no change in 
the position of its parts as long as its temperature 
is uniform, the motion, if it exist, must be a 


vibratory or undulatory motion, or a motion of 


the particles round their axes, or a motion of 
particles round each other. It seems possible to 
account for all the phenomena of heat, if it be 
supposed that in solids the particles-are in a 
constant state of vibratory motion, the particles 
of the hottest bodies moving with the greatest 
velocity and through the greatest space: that in 
fluids and elastic fluids, besides the vibratory 
motion, which must be considered greatest in 
the last, the particles have a motion round their 
own axes with different velocities, the particles of 
elastic fluids moving with the greatest quickness ; 
and that in ethereal substances the particles move 
round their own axes, and separate from each 
other, penetrating in right lines through space. 
Temperature may be conceived to depend upon 
the velocity of the vibrations, increase of capacity 
on the motion being performed in greater space ; 
and the diminution of temperature during the 
conversion of solids into fluids or gases may be 
explained on the idea of the loss of vibratory 
motion, in consequence of the revolution of the 
particles round their axes at the moment when 
the body becomes fluid or aériform, or from the 
loss of rapidity of vibration in consequence of the 
motion of the particles through greater space.” 
Other statements of a similar kind will very likely 
be found in most of the writers quoted at the 
beginning of Article 3. But none of these views, 
so far at least as they referred to gases, had 
probably that definiteness which they had assumed 
long before in Bernoulli's Hydrodynamica, of 
which the passages referring to this subject had 
become completely forgotten. Mr. Joule, in 
1848, was the first to enunciate the theory of 
gases, founded upon the kinetic hypothesis, with 
the same strictness and, but for the employment 
of figures instead of algebraical signs, with the 
same generality as found in the book of Bernoulli. 
By making the calculation, Mr. Joule found that 
hydrogen, for instance, in order to produce the 
barometrical pressure of an atmosphere (thirty 
inches), must be pervaded by internal motion, each 
particle moving when of the temperature of 60° 
with a velocity of 6225 feet per second (Phil. 
Maq., vol. xiv., p. 214, 1857).* In ignorance both 
of Bernoulli and Joule, Dr. Krénig of Berlin, 
in 1856, published a similar theory of gases (Pogg. 
Ann., vol. xcix., p. 315), deduced under similarly 
restricted conditions. 

A more full and accurate investigation of the 
same sudject, treated before by Mr. Joule and Dr. 
Kroénig, was begun by Professor Clausius in 1857, 
and continued in 1858 and 1862; and, with 
copious extracts from his memoirs, in which the 
kinetic theory of heat has assumed its latest and 
relatively most mature form, through the applica- 
tion of the most skilful analysis, we shall close 
this account of the gradual development of the 
Baconian hypothesis in the course of its, at pre- 
sent, nearly two and a half centuries of existence. 
Professor Clausius’s earlier labours, as before 
stated, had more reference to the application than, 
strictly speaking, to the abstract theory of heat. 
But even then, unlike some of his fellow-labourers, 
he had conceived heat as a state of motion, and 
was therefore the first among writers of this class 
to abandon the mistaken view of Carnot, concerning 
the generation of motion by heat. Though those 
of Professor Clausius’s memoirs of which we shall 
have to speak were published after the corre- 
sponding publications both of Mr. Joule and Dr. 
Kronig, they had, nevertheless, sprung from an 
independent foundation, and had been only with- 
held, until after forestalled by others, with a view 
to their production in a mathematically more 
exhaustive and satisfactory form. In this respect, 
also, Professor Clausius’s labours stand unrivalled, 
as compared with those of his predecessors. 
Professor Clausius premises his mathematical 
deductions by the following general introduc- 
tion, concerning the relation of heat to the 
different states of aggregation of matter. “ Krinig 
assumes,” he says (Phil. Mag., vol. xiv., 
p- 109, 1857), “that the molecules of gas do not 
oscillate about definite positions of equilibrium, 
but that they move with constant velocity in 
right lines until they strike against other mole- 
cules, or against some surface which is to them 
impermeable. I share this view completely, and 
I also believe that the expansive force of the gas 





* On a previous occasion (see Phil. May., vol. xxvi., p. 382) 

Mr. Joule attributed gaseous elasticity to a vortex-motion of 
electricity around the molecules of matter. Even at the date 
last mentioned, he had not completely abandoned this view. 
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arises from this motion. On the other hand, I 
am of opinion that this is not the only motion 
| present. In the first place, the hypothesis of a 
| rotatory as well as a progressive motion of the 
| molecules at once suggests itself; for at every 
impact of two bodies, unless the same happens to 
| be central and rectilineal, a rotatory as well as a 
| translatory motion ensues. I am also of opinion 
| that vibrations take place within the several 
| masses in a state of progressive motion. Such 
vibrations are conceivable in several ways. Even 
if we limit ourselves to the consideration of atomic 
masses solely, and regard these as absolutely rigid, 
it is still possible that a molecule, which consists 
of several atoms, may not also constitute an abso- 
lutely rigid mass, but that within it several atoms 
are, to a certain extent, movable, and thus capable 
of oscillating with respect to each other. I may 
also remark, that by thus ascribing a movement 
to the atomic masses themselves, we do not 
exclude the hypothesis that each atomic mass 
may be provided with a quantity of finer matter, 
which, without separating from the atom, may 
still be movable in its vicinity. By means of a 
mathematical investigation [due to M. Clausius], 
it may be proved that the vis viva of the trans- 
latory motion alone is too small to represent the 
whole heat present in the gas, . . . [and] accord- 
ing to this calculation, the excess of the whole vis 
viva over that of the translatory motion alone is 
particularly important in gases of a complicated 
chemical constitution, in which each molecule 
consists of a great number of atoms. . . . After 
this consideration of the gaseous condition, the 
question at once arises in what. manner the solid 
and liquid conditions differ from the gaseous. . . 
It appears to me that several fundamental distine- 
tions may be advanced with tolerable probability. 
A motion of the molecules takes place in all three 
states of aggregation. In the solid state the 
motion is such that the molecules move about 
certain positions of equilibrium without ever 
forsaking the same, unless acted upon by foreign 
forces. In solid bodies, therefore, the motion 
may be characterized as a vibrating one, which 
may, however, be of a very complicated kind. .. . 
In the liquid state the molecules have no longerany 
definite position of equilibrium. They can turn 
completely round their centres of gravity ; the latter, 
too, may be moved completely out of their place. 
. . . In liquids, therefore, an oscillatory, a rota- 
tory, and a translatory motion of the molecules 
tukes place, but in such a manner that these 
molecules, . . . even in the absence of external 
forces, remain within a certain volume. Lastly, in 
the gaseous state the motion of the molecules en- 
tirely transports them beyond the spheres of their 
mutual attractions. If two such molecules come 
into collision during their motion, they will in 
general fly asunder again with the same vehe- 
mence with which they moved towards each 
other. . . . The phenomena of evaporation [may 
be accounted for] in the following manner. It 
has been stated above, that in liquids a molecule, 
during its motion,. . . remains within the sphere 
of attraction of its neighbouring molecules. . 
This applies only to the mean motions of the mole- 
cules, however; and, as the latter are quite irre- 
gular, we must assume that the velocities of the 
several molecules deviate within wide limits on 
both sides of their mean value. Taking, then, 
the surface of a liquid into consideration, 1 
assume that, amongst the varied motions to and 
fro, it happens that, under the influence of a favour- 
able co-operation of the translatory, oscillatory, and 
rotatory motions, a molecule separates itself with 
such violence from its neighbouring molecules 
that it continues its flight into the space above 
the liquid [that is to say, evaporates|.* . . 
The explanation of the generation and consump- 
tion of heat accompanying changes of the state of 
aggregation of a body follows immediately ... [from] 
the. above principles.” Concerning the forces 
which, conjointly with the impressed velocities 
of the molecules, tend to the preservation of 
molecular motion, Professor Clausius expresses 
himself as follows (Phil. Mag., vol. xvii., p. 82, 
1859) :—“If we do not take into account the 
forces of chemical affinity, I imagine that there 
are still two forces to distinguish. I believe, 
namely, that, when two molecules approach one 
another, an attraction is at first exerted, which 
begins to be of sensible effect even at some dis- 
tance, and which increases as the distance 
diminishes ; but that, when the molecules have 
arrived into the immediate neighbourhood of one 
another, a force comes into play which seeks to 











* The further explanation of the phenomenaof evaporation 
and ebullition, as given by Professor Clausius, is, very inte- 
resting; but a desire not to extend these extracts to undue 
length induces us to omit it. 
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drive them asunder. We need not here discuss 
the question as to the source of these forces 
—whether they are both to be ascribed to the 
particles of ponderable matter themselves, or 
whether one of them is to be referred to a more 
subtle substance with which the ponderable par- 
ticles of matter are furnished.” With regard 
to the relations between heat and affinity, Pro- 
fessor Clausius says (idid., vol. xxiv., p. 205, 
1862) :—‘“‘ That the effect of heat is to in- 
crease disgregation [or the separation of the 
particles] results from many well-known pheno- 
mena, many compounds being decomposable by 
heat into their constituents. To this it might 
perhaps be objected, that in other cases the effect 
of increased temperature is to favour the union of 
two substances. I believe, however, that the heat 
exertg here only a secondary influence, contri- 
buting only to bring the atoms into such relative 
positions that their inherent forces, by virtue of 
which they strive to unite, are able to come into 
operation. Heat itself can never, in my opinion, 
tend to produce combination, but only, and in 
every case, decomposition.” Then, turning to 
the mathematical interpretation of his views on 
gaseous elasticity, Professor Clausius deduces the 
mean velocities of the molecules of gases required 
to keep up the pressure which they exhibit. He 
finds that, generally, the velocities are inversely 
oa to the square roots of the specific 

ensities ; so that, whilst at 32° Fahr. (0° Cent.), 
the mean velocity of the particles of oxygen gas, 
for instance, to support the pressure of one atmo- 
sphere must be 461 métres; that of hydrogen, 
under the same conditions, is 1844 métres* (idid., 
vol. xiv., p. 124). But these velocities, which are 
those of the translatory motions of the molecules, 
Professor Clausius shows do not represent the 
whole vis viva of the molecules; the whole vis 
viva being to that represented by the translatory 
motion as 1: 0°63, in the case of those gases at 
least which more or less nearly conform to the 
general laws of gases.t 

In a later paper Professor Clausius has proved 
that, notwithstanding the considerable velocities 
with which the particles of gasesare endowed, owing 
to their collisions, “only a comparatively small 
number can arrive quickly at a great distance, 
while [in the case where two different gases are 
brought together] the chief quantities only gradu- 
ally mix” (idid., vol. xvii., p. 90). He also 
found, in conformity with experiments, by means 
of an analytical investigation based upon the con- 
stitution of gases as before described, that gases 
conduct heat, and light gases better than heavy 
ones.” An approximate calculation, based upon 
the mean length of excursion of the molecules, 
as deduced by Maxwell, gave, for the conducting 
power of atmospheric air near the freezing point, 
a number which is 1400 times smaller than that 
which represents the conducting power of lead’’ 
(Phil. Ue ., vol. xxiii., p. 534, 1862). 

Herewith we close this brief history of the 
kinetic philosophy of heat. It will be seen that 
the results hitherto achieved, taking into account 
the time elapsed, are far from considerable. Owing 
partially to opposition, but still more perhaps to 
neglect and oblivion, the theory at present is 
scarcely much further oe ee than it was at 
the stage where Bernoulli had left it. There have 
been made since rediscoveries, such as those of 
mi. Mayer, and Joule, and of Joule, Krinig, 
and Clausius—not to mention Herapath and 
others—of truths which, virtually or actually, 
had been enunciated by Hermann and Bernoulli 
from 100 to 150 AP smi before ; but as for really 
new important additions they are as yet wanting. 
er ge in seed as it were, in the uncongenial 

il of Bacon’s book, the kinetic philosophy of 
heat, scarcely broken into light under the fostering 
hands of Hermann and Bernoulli, was thenceforth 
arrested in its growth ; and but with difficulty it 
was later kept in a sort of existence by the 
exertions of Young. But more than that his 
cares did not avail. In our own century the true 
philosophy of heat became altogether obliterated 


* The velocities given in the text are, stri epesking, the 
square roots of the mean square eivcitinn aah ce ple 
mean velocities. according to Professor Clausius, 
but very little, they are, accord- 
(See Phil. 


essor Maxwell, the theoretical ratio, if 
behaved like agglomerations of small spheres, 
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from view, being over-run and nearly starved by 
the parasitic growth of the theory of caloric, until 
this at last became extirpated from the field of 
real science by the labours of men still living. 
But, if the recent history of the kinetic philo- 
sophy of heat present thus a record of loss and 
reconquest rather than of absolute gain, a more 
brilliant future may with safety be prognosticated 
for it. Even now, it has replaced us in possession 
of a truth whose value, though not yet sufficiently 
acknowledged, it seems impossible to over-estimate. 
If heat is motion—and this is the distinctive point 
of the new or revived philosophy — it follows 
from all what we observe that the condition of 
material existence in the universe is motion, not 
rest. We may imagine in our minds quiescent 
matter, but nature affords us no such example. 
Whatever may be thought of its horror of a 
vacuum, nature certainly seems to abhor rest. 
Not only is the condition of life, as identified 
with the circulation of sap and blood, motion, but 
inanimate systems also seem unavoidably pervaded 
by motion. The earth, as a whole, moves; sodo 
the other planets ; even the sun and the fixed stars 
move. And as in the solar and other starry 
systems in heaven, each great component mass 
perpetually rotates round its central axis, revolves 
round its central body, and with it partakes of a 
motion in progression, or perhaps alternately back- 
wards and forwards; so every atom also in the 
most impalpable cluster of molecules—being, like 
all things in nature, impregnated with heat— 
rotates, revolves, advances, and retrogresses for 
ever in the infinitesimal space allotted as the scene 
of its ever changing existence. C. K. A. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


We have alluded in late numbers of THE 
READER to the important cave researches so 
zealously conducted by MM. Lartet and Henry 
Christy in Centrai France. They have excited 
such interest as at length to have been honoured 
by a significant official notice in the Moniteur 

iel. It would seem that the usual rush and 
undignified scramble exhibited on such occasions 
by interlopers, to reap where they have not sown, 
and elbow the original observers out of place, have 
not been wanting iu this case to vex and thwart 
the meritorious explorers. Not content with 
trespassing on their diggings, certain parties—not 
unknown to the Institute and the Geological 
Society of France, have endeavoured to rouse the 
national feeling of the province against them by 
spreading a report at “ Les Eyzies”’ that the whole 
of the collections were being made by Mr. Christy 
for removal to England—‘ What! sell the bones 
and precious relics of our ancestors,@ la Bruni- 
quel, to perfide Albion! Perish the bare idea! 
The people of Périgord are of too noble instincts 
to entertain it!” The efforts of MM. Lartet and 
Christy were on the eve of being paralyzed, when 
an inspired article appeared in the Moniteur, on 
the 20th inst., to the effect that Mr. Christy had, 
of his own accord, generously guaranteed that 
all the unique and principal specimens of every 
class and description shall remain in France, 
and only duplicates be reserved for England. 
“Cette déclaration suffira sans doute pour faire 
cesser les craintes exagérées de quelques personnes 
qui cherchent 4 accréditer, soit 4 Paris, soit dans 
les contrées ot se continuent les explorations, la 
supposition que le produit de ces fouilles doit 
asser tout entier en Angleterre” (Moniteur, 
ercredi, 20 Avril). This will doubtless be 
accepted by the official authorities of the Dordogne; 
but it remains to be seen if it will assuage the 
aroused susceptibilities of the province. Fortun- 
ately, MM. t and Christy had done much 
before this ingenious mine was exploded by their 
antagonists. 

WE remind our readers that Major-General 
Sabine’s second reception will be held this (Satur- 
day) evening at Burlington House. The hour 
named is half-past nine. 

AN enormous fossil tooth, found in the oolite 
in the environs of Poitiers, was exhibited b 
M. Valenciennes at a late meeting of the Frenc 
Academy. It is of a conical shape, regularly 
rounded and slightly curved, the length of the 
external side being 0°14 métre, and that of the in- 
ternal side 0°096 métre. The portion of the crown 
which remains is 0°09 métre in length, and is 
covered with black and striated enamel. In order 
to show its great size compared with those of 
existing species, the largest crocodile’s tooth which 
the Museum of Comparative Anatomy could 
furnish was exhibited at the same time. It was 
about one-fourth the size of the fossil. The 
saurian to which the tooth belonged is conjec- 
tured by M. Valenciennes to have been more 
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100 feet long ; but he gives no further particulars, 
as he does not wish to anticipate the labours of 
M. Raynal, who is about to publish a detailed 
description of the animal. He merely suggests 
the name of Crocodilus formido to avoid con- 
fusion, and at the same time adds that it cannot 
be confounded with the Megalosaurus on account 
of the serrated margins of the teeth of the latter. 

Tue Imperial Commission charged with arrang- 
ing the details of a scientific expedition to Mexico, 
the formation of which we noticed some weeks ago, 
has held seven general meetings. Sub-committees 
for each subject have been appointed, and the plan 
of the expedition and the instructions for the 
explorers Sv already been arranged. In order 
to avoid bringing from Mexico duplicates of the 
objects which are already in Europe, the docu- 
ments in public and private collections relating 
to the subject are being examined with care. 

In the last number of the Archives of Medicine 
is an article on anatomical and physiological con- 
troversies, in which, among many other things 
treated of, the widely divergent opinions at present 
held on the subject of vital power versus sun-force 
are alluded to. We are very glad to reproduce 


here part of the concluding paragraph, which 


surely will commend itself to all interested in this 
vital question :—“ Temperate discussion between 
those who really work and earnestly think upon 
these great questions will alone enable us to arrive 
at the truth within a reasonable period of time. 
Those who put forward conclusions usually sup- 
port them by facts and arguments, but the real 
value of these facts and arguments can only be 
ascertained by the most careful and stringent ex- 
amination of the evidence upon which they rest. 
In many of the questions alluded to, it is clear 
that at the present day two opposite opinions 
may, so to say, be tenable; that is, the facts in 
favour of each seem to be of nearly equal value ; 
but it is clear that directly opposite conclusions 
upon a given question cannot both be true, and 
therefore new work is required. There is no 
method by which the direction in which new 
work should proceed is so soon elicited or so 
clearly defined as by controversy. In this way 
alone can opinions which are true be fully sub- 
stantiated and proved to be true, and worthy of 
general reception. In this way alone can con- 
clusions which are erroneous be disproved, and 
demonstrated to be unworthy of confidence. By 
free discussion alone can hopeless working in a 
circle be stopped.” 

WE learn from Les Mondes that, among the 
Séances Scientifiques which have lately taken 
place, those of which discourses were pronounced 
by MM. Le Verrier and Pasteur have been the 
most successful. The former had mounted in the 
Salle the silvered - mirror equatorial with a 
speculum of 80 centimétres in diameter destined 
for the Observatory of Marseilles. 

THE Courrier du Pas-de-Calais announces that 
a new remedy for the whooping cough, suggested 
by an eminent physician, has met with much suc- 
cess. It consists in allowing the patient to inhale 
for a few moments the vapour given off by the 
lime which has been used in the purification of 
coal-gas. 

Mr. G. D. Rowney of Brighton,who has recently 
added to his collection the only egg of Apyornis 
maximus which ever came to this country, has, 
in a shilling pamphlet published by Tribner 
& Co., made some interesting observations not 
only on the unique oological specimen, but upon 
the bird which laid it. Mr. Rowney remarks that 
Professor Owen makes the long diameter of the 
Paris egg rather smaller than does M. Isidore 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire; also that the eggs of 
ipyornis maximus and Apieryx present to the eye 
of an oologist such extremely different appearances, 
that to compare them, and thence draw a conclu- 
sion, as if they were eggs of the same species, would 
appear to lead to amistake. M.O. Des Murs has 
gone so far as to form a classification of birds from 
their eggs. Without giving an opinion on this, it is 
vertain that eggs do give ve uable information 
with respect to birds, and in no case has Mr. 
Rowney found greater difference than in respect 
to the above-mentioned. He looks upon the egg 
of the Apteryz as purely exceptional. The very 
strong texture of the shell which nature has used 
for the care of the Zpyornis maximus has a mean- 
ing surely, and he construes it thus: she had a 
larger and heavier embryo to deal with. The 
localities of deposit for each egg may have been 
different ; eggs which are laid on wood, in holes of 
trees, certainly have harder shells, such as those of 
the Picide (in my y og penn has — 
stuck through them). e Ma 
no such poh for strength—no rocks probably 
to resist. 
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SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


MOUNTAIN-VALLEYS AND LAKE-BASINS. 

Galway, April 10th. 
fyi ad occupation has prevented me 
hitherto from continuing this discussion, but 
I-will now endeavour to sum up what I have to 
say on it. In his last letter Dr. Falconer says 
that he wishes to restrict it “to the glacier-ero- 
eion hypothesis of lake-basins,” and that he does 
not maintain that of “the formation of alpine 
valleys by fracture without erosion.” It was, 
however, precisely this formation of valleys by 
fracture, whether with or without subsequent 
erosion, that I declared myself able to show to be 
neither more nor less than a physical impossibility. 
I only spoke of ice and lake-basins as a collateral 

branch of the subject. 

Tam myself no “ glacialist,” by which I mean 
that I never devoted any special attention to the 
subject ; but, having formerly been very sceptical 
as to the amount of effect to be attributed to ice- 
action (my friend Ramsay will recollect our old 
battles about it), 1 have since found my scepti- 
cism compelled to give way before the facts and 
arguments brought forward by others, verified as 
they were occasionally by my own observations in 
the field when I had been taught what to observe.* 

I wish now, in the first place, to say 4 few 
words about some lake-basins, for the purpose of 
getting them out of our way, and then to state as 

riefly as I can the conclusions which I believe to 
be the true ones as to the origin of the external 
form of all ground. 

1. Rock-basins containing lakes.—The lake- 
basins whose origin it is difficult to explain are 
those which lie in a hollow in solid insoluble 
rock—the water being inclosed all round by walls 
or sloping sides of such rock, and spreading over 
a floor of it. The deepest of such lakes are onl 
deep as compared with other lakes, their depth 
when compared with their length and width being 
always insignificant, so that “saucers” of water 
would be a better term for them than “ basins.” 
If their floor is solid, unbroken rock—which is 
certainly the case with many, and I believe with 
all—how can they have been formed by any dis- 
turbing force proceeding from the interior through 
the crust of the earth? It seems to me that one 
might as well attribute such an origin to a stone- 
quarry. But it is also obviously impossible for 
running water to have formed them, since water 
can only dig a hollow in solid, insoluble rock when 
it falls on it as a cataract, that hollow being not 
wider than the width of the river, while the lakes 
are much wider. Their mode of origin then had 
long been a puzzle to me, when Ramsay suggested 
that they had been formed by ice. I saw at once 
that, with respect to many of those that I was 
acquainted with, this was a probable hypothesis, 
and in some cases the only one that I could 
imagine; and [I still believe that ice, which has 
explained so many mysteries, will also explain this 
one. Even Mr. J. Ball, who, in his very able 
articles in last year’s Philosophical Magazine, 
brings forward such strong arguments against the 
hypothesis, allows it to be probable in the case of 
“the tarns seen in high mountain countries.” 

That there are great difficulties in the way of 
the application of the hypothesis to many instances 
is a circumstance common to it and most other 
new hypotheses. I do not myself possess the 
requisite knowledge to enable me to answer Dr. 
Falconer’s call to grapple with any of these diffi- 
culties, niore especially with those afforded by the 
Italian lakes—a region it was never my good 
fortune to visit, and which I much fear the mill- 
horse round of official duty will for ever prevent 
my visiting. I must therefore leave it to Ramsay 
or others better qualified than myself to explain 
these and other difficulties. 

Mr. J. Ball gives great prominence to the 
mechanical difficulties in the way of the motion 
of a glacier on a level bed, and, & fortiori, on one 
inclining against the motion. Professor Studer 
of Berne, in a recent. most able and interesting 
article “On the Origin of the Swiss Lakes,” of 
which he has kindly sent me a copy, joins with 
Mr. J. Ball, and even speaks of glaciers as no more 
able to erode rock than currents of lava are. His 
words are :—“ Les raisons qui nous montrent l’in- 
suffisance de |’érosion des rividres pour expliquer 
Vorigine d’un grand nombre de vallées, acquidrent 
bien plus de force, dans l’excellent mémoire de M. 
Ball, si on les applique aux glaciers, dont les effets 
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sont comparables & ceux des courants des laves. . . 
De méme que dans les laves le retard du mouve- 
ment des glaciers sur leur fond est nécessairement 
beaucoup plus grand que dans les courants d’eau.” 
He had previously adduced the fact that from 
time immemorial the falls of the Rhine, the 
Danube, the Nile, and other rivers, had neither 
changed their place nor their form, as an argu- 
ment against the hypothesis of the formation of 
valleys by river action. This argument may of 
course be met by requiring proof that no change 
had taken place to the amount even of a yard, a 
foot, or an inch, because it is obvious that, even if 
a cubic inch of rock had been removed during the 
last thousand years, it only required to give to the 
time of action as many thousands of years as 
there formerly existed cubic inches of rock, to 
enable the river to produce the whole effect. 

I have no opinion of my own to give on the 
physical or mechanical laws which regulate the 
motions and actions of glaciers, simply remarking 
that I do not know any brooks or rivers so ever- 
lastingly charged with mud as those which pro- 
ceed from glaciers. I recollect, however, that 
great physicists and mathematicians have been 
engaged for the last twenty years in discussing 
the laws of their internal movements only, and 
that Mr. Hopkins of Cambridge only published 
his paper on the theory of the motion of glaciers 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1862.* 

I may, therefore, be excused perhaps for sup- 
posing that there yet remains much to be learnt 
as to the possibilities of the movement of glaciers 
under different circumstances, and as to the ex- 
ternal effects which those movements may produce. 

If it be ultimately decided by all competent 
authorities that glaciers could not erode any rock- 
basins, or that, with respect to any particular 
rock-basin, no ice in motion could possibly erode 
it, we shall then have to look out for some other 
external agent that could; and I, for one, have not 
the smallest notion of an idea where to look for 
such an agent. 

2. Origin of the form of ground in general.— 
It is a mistake to separate the forms visible 
among mountains from those of the rest of the 
land. The slight undulations in what are called 
plains, the larger irregularities among hills, and 
the more abrupt and striking features in moun- 
tain chains are all intimately connected in origin, 
all pass gradually one into the other, and are all 
the result of the same agencies acting with vary- 
tng local intensities on materials locally varying in 
composition and through different portions of time. 
If we take any portion of dry land, as Europe, or 
the British Islands, we may thus epitomize the 
history of the formation of its geological structure 
and external form. Different sets of beds have 
been deposited horizontally over the district at 
different times when it was under water. These 
have’ enclosed occasionally beds of contempo- 
raneous igneous rock, and have been penetrated 
at different times by differently shaped masses of 
intrusive igneous rock, some of which reached the 
surface, and formed the contemporaneous beds, 
while others (the granites) never reached the 
surface till they were exposed by denudation. 
Movements of elevation and depression have 
alternated over the district at different times; the 
movements of elevation being necessarily accom- 
panied and followed by denudation; the move- 
ments of depression being followed by deposition 
of new horizontal beds over the parts which sank 
beneath the sea. Long continued depression and 
deposition would bring down parts formerly at 
the surface within the region of metamorphic 
action ; subsequent elevation and denudation have 
brought up and re-exposed some of those meta- 
morphosed parts at the surface. Many, but not 
all, of these movements produced tilting, con- 
tortion, and fracture in the previously formed 
rocks. The surfaces formed by the denudation 
of rocks after elevation would become the 
receptacles of those deposited on subsequent 
depression, and thus unconformity would be 
caused in the succession of deposits. Inclina- 
tions, dislocations, and erosions commenced during 
one geological period would necessarily be often 
renewed, com ted, and intensified during sub- 
sequent periods. The present external form of 
the ground is the ultimate result of all these 





* Since this was written, I have received your last number 
containing letters on the subject by the Rev. Oswal 
Fisher and the Rev. R. B. Watson, my friend Mr. Fisher 
showing that, under certain conditions, a glacier may move 
up-hill and may effect erosion. His ideas seem to with 
those of Mr. Hopkins, as was to be oxperten ita . Wat- 
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actions, harmonized and made congruous by the 
final influence of atmospheric erosion from 
time of the cessation of the last disturbing move- 
ments down to the present hour. 

We are none of us perhaps sufficiently on our 
guard against the mistake of attributing to the 
last period of erosion a totality of effect which 
has been the gradual accumulation of many 
periods. I have heard good geologists hastily 
attribute to the Glacial period an amount of 
denudation which a more extended observation 
would have shown to have been in great part 
produced before the time of the deposition of the 
New Red Sandstone, or even before that of the 
Old Red. In the Alps and Himalayahs such 
actions have both preceded and followed the 
Meiocene period, to say nothing of older times. 

Why are the Alps, the Himalayahs, and the 
Andes more lofty than the mountains of the 
Scandinavian chain which runs through our own 
islands? Not necessarily because they have 
experienced a greater amount of elevatory force, 
but because they have received a large amount of 
that force at a much more recent period of geolo- 
gical time. They have not yet been in existencelong 
enough as mountains to be wasted and worn down 
to their roots like our own Pa-srozoic hills. When 
speaking of the different periods, however, of the 
elevation of mountain chains it is by no means 
necessary to suppose that that elevation has ever 
been sudden or violent, or more rapid than what is 
now taking place in the Andes. We know nothing 
of the time required for the growth of a 
mountain chain. My own belief is that they 
all grow gradually foot by foot, or inch by 
inch, with just sufficient rapidity to counteract, ' 
through a great period, the wasting influ- 
ence of the atmosphere into which they are being 
lifted. <A slight but often-recurring balance in 
favour of elevation is thus accumulated till, on 
the cessation of the elevating force, the account 
turns the other way, and rain, ice, wind, and 
rivers then gulley and carve and waste them into 
mere hills, orthe broadly erosive ocean marches into 
and across them, and cuts them down into a plain. 

Let us, however, leave mere generalities and 
examine the nature of fissures, properly so called, 
and compare them with valleys. By fissures, 
properly so called, I mean faults, or cracks pro- 
ducing dislocations of the rocks, which must 
undoubtedly have been caused by disturbing 
action. They may be observed either on the 
surface of bare rock, or in coal mines or vein 
mines. When they traverse rocks that are not 
very hard and unyielding, such as parts of the 
Coal-measures for instance, the sides of these 
fissures are in perfect contact throughout, so that 
it is impossible to find a chink big enough to 
receive the blade of a knife. Large masses of 
coal may sometimes be found torn down in them, 
where they are complex, and all crushed into dust, 
or what would be dust if relieved from pressure. 
In all cases the walls of the fissures are jammed 
together, and often polished into slickensides with 
the grinding they received during the movement. 
When these fissures traverse hard and unyielding 
rock, and the outline of the fissure is irregular, 
their walls have often been kept somewhat apart 
by these irregularities, or by detached masses of 
rock (riders) when the fissures are complex. 
These more or less open fissures becomé subse- 
quently filled by crystalline minerals; but, while 
they have often been followed for miles horizon- 
tally and many hundreds of feet vertically, in 
searches for their mineral contents, no general 
alteration in shape has ever been rermarked in 
them. Their width is not commonly greater than 
two or three feet, never more than twenty or 
thirty, and they do not, as a rule, either widen or 
contract as they approach the surface. Their 
existing surface terminations are just what their 
terminations would be if a hundred or a thousand 
feet of rock were now to be cut off the country, 
at the new surface so formed. Faults having the 
greatest vertical throw are just as deficient in 
width as those with the least. The fault ranging 
between Aran Mowddwy and Careg llysog, men- 
tioned by Dr. Falconer as probably the greatest 
in Britain on the authority of Professor Ramsay, 
has no apparent width at all; there does not 
appear to be the slightest open fissure there. 

How such fissures are to a valleys I 
really do not understand. Valleys are not mere 


_eracks, of openings by separation of parts pre- 
| yiously in contact. The actual rock masses which 


form the sides of valleys were never much closer 
to each other in a horizontal direction than 
they are now. ‘The solid rock forming the floor 
of the valley is in its natural position with respect 
to the rock that lies underneath each side of the 
valley ; so that, to suppose the valley to have been 
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formed by mechanical separation of parts formerly 
in contact, it would be necessary to suppose the 
rocks forming the sides of the valley to have been 


‘pushed aside and made to slide over those 


eath them. Some such notion must appa- 
rently be in the heads of those who liken valleys 
to crevasses formed in moving glaciers. A valley 
is a space between solid rocks, which is now 
occupied by air or water, instead of the solid rock 
which once occupied it, and which intervened 
between those rocks which form its walls. The 
direct proof of this statement, to those persons 
who want such a proof, would require a number 
of di ms, but I think any one may satisfy him- 
self of its general truth who will investigate the 
problem in the following easy manner. Take a 
number of sheets of paper and draw on each of 
them with a pencil a number of parallel lines, 
pretty close together, to represent the stratifica- 
tion of rocks seen in section. Let one sheet have 
these lines straight and horizontal, another 
straight and inclined at any angle, another 
straight and vertical, while on others they are 
curved according to fancy to represent bent beds, 
or broken along certain other lines to represent 
faults. Then, taking the lower edge of the paper 
to represent the sea level, draw through the 
stratification-lines the outline of any form of 
ground or any kind of valley, and rub out all the 
ncil lines above that outline ; and, if there can 
produced a form of valley that could not be 
caused by the action of external erosion, I should 
very much like to see it. 

Again, in any map of a valley, if any horizontal 
space of bare rock be shown within the valley, 
that space must have been bared by erosive action. 
A fissure would be a mere gash ending below by 
the gradual contraction of its sides without 
allowing any horizontal expanse of rock at all 
to be seen when looking vertically down into it. 
Any map, therefore, of any valley, showing any 
surface-area of rock within the sides of the valley 
is documentary evidence that the valley was formed 
by erosion. 

3. Lastly, for a particular instance.—I should 
be quite content to let the whole discussion on 
the origin of valleys rest on the Yale and Bala 
fault of North Wales and the country about it. 
Dr. Falconer quotes Professor Ramsay’s descrip- 
tion of it near Careg llysog, where Ramsay gives 
to it a downthrow to the N.W. of 12,000 feet. 
To be quite candid, I always hesitated to accept 
this estimate of its throw there, partly because 
when beds are very highly inclined the problem 
becomes a difficult and rather complex one, and a 
slight mistake in the data produces a great error 
in the result, and et? because where Selwyn’s 
other section in Tal y llyn on the south crosses 
the same fault, it seems to have only a throw of 
400 feet, while I, on the north, in Bala Lake, 
could not make it greater than 3000 feet. This, 
however, is of no consequence to our present 
argument; for there is no doubt that up on the 
hills between Aran Mowddwy and Careg llysog 
the throw is far greater’than it is down in the 
valley of Tal y llyn. Now, if this fault has had 
any effect in forming the valleys, why should the 
deep and precipitous valley of Tal y llyn occur 
where the fault is small and dying out, and why 
is there no particular valley where the throw of 
the fault is so great ? 

But the valley of Tal y llyn is only one of many 
similar valleys in that district. A few miles to 
the north of it, for instance, three valleys radiate 
from the eastern slope of Aran Mowddwy (2889 
feet high)—one called Cwm croes, running about 
N.N.E.; another Llaith nant, nearly due east ; 
and another Hen Gwm, nearly south. These are 
from a 1000 to 1500 feet deep near their heads, 
with precipitous walls of rock, or very steep slopes, 
making wide amphitheatres, which are separated 
from each other by narrow ridges, the ridges 
widening and the valleys rather contracting as 
they recede from the mountain summit. The 
rocks seem to strike steadily to the N.E., through, 
across, or along these valleys, as the valleys may 
happen to curve and to dip 8S.E., at an angle of 40° 
or 50°, for some miles in all the country about them. 
I cam answer for the Bala limestone, and some one 
or two thousand feet of slate above and below it, 
crossing Llaith nant, where that valley is 1000 
yards wide, as steadily as if it had been laid out 
with a line—coming over the ridge on the north, 
down the northern wall, across the flat at the 
bottom, up the southern wall, and across the ridge 
there, without a break or fracture to produce the 
slightest dislocation, either in that valley or for 
a oy of four or five miles both north and 
south of it. The Llaith nant valley comes directly 
across the beds, and is therefore a transverse 
valley. Cwm Croes and Hen Gwm run partly 





along the beds, and are therefore longitudinal 
valleys ; and the three, taken together, are as typical 
examples of mountain-valleys as any in the Alps, 
Andes, or Himalayahs. None of us ever found a 
trace of a fracture in them, and it must be recol- 
lected that we were expressly seeking for fractures 
and similar structures, and not troubling our 
heads about the problem of the form of ground, 
when we were surveying the district. 

Let us come now to Bala Lake. Cwm Croes 
unites below with Cwm Cynllwyd, another deep 
precipitous valley, which soon after expands into 
the open vale in which the lakelies. If that open 
vale has in any way been produced by the fault 
that runs along it, why have not these more strik- 
ing features also required faults for their produc- 
tion, and why is there no fault in the valley of the 
Afon Liw that comes from the Arenig ranges 
opposite, or in the long and narrow Hirnant valley 
that opens to the foot of Bala Lake? The valley 
of the Tryweryn river, that also joins the Dee 
below the lake, is crossed obliquely by several very 
powerful faults that run through hill and dale 
without producing the slightest alteration in the 
form of ground to mark their course. While the 
vale and lake of Bala, then, happen to be traversed 
by a fault, there are abundance of other valleys 
on both sides of it that have no dislocations along 
them. But is there any direct relation between 
the occurrence of the fault and the production of 
the valley? It is very diflicult to see how there 
could possibly be any such relation. Where the 
lake is traversed by our section (sheet 32) the beds 
of slate on the eastern side of it are thoge which 
lie about 2000 feet below the Bala Ash bed, which 
crops on the hill top three quarters of a mile east 
of the lake; the beds on the western bank of the 
lake are those which lie about 200 or 300 feet 
above the Bala Ash, which again crops out on the 
hill top about half a mile west of the lake. When 
the dislocation took place, then, the Bala Ash, and 
some of the beds above it, extended over all the area 
now occupied by the lake, and therefore existed 
2000 feet above the present surface of the eastern 
bank of the lake. But the section shows that, 
above the Bala Ash, there come in, in regular 
conformable succession to the east of the lake, a 
thickness of 2000 feet of slates and grits up to the 
Bala limestone, and again another 3000 feet of 
similar beds over the Bala limestone, and these 
are also dislocated by the fault to the northwards 
of the lake, and spread far and wide to the west- 
ward into Caernarvonshire. Atthetime the fault 
occurred, then, this additional thickness of not 
less than 5000 feet must have spread all over the 
area in which the lake now lies, and it has only 
been by the gradual and successive removal of all 
this coating of rock, since the occurrence of the 
fault, that the present surface forming the valley 
and lake-bed has been arrived at. 

Even this is by no means all the denudation 
that has happened since the fault was caused, 
for there is the whole of the Upper Silurian of 
Denbighshire also to be taken into account, 3000 
feet of which runs through the ground only five 
miles east of the lake; nor does that close the 
account, for the fault, as it ruus through the 
Hundred of Yale into Flintshire, tears asunder 
the Carboniferous limestone and Millstone-grit, 
leaving their broken outcrops three miles apart, 
but producing no valley among these hills, and 
separates the Coal-measures of the Rhuabon coal- 
field from that of Mold, where it seems to change 
its downthrow to the 8.E. The little patch of 
Carboniferous limestone left on the downthrow 
side of this great fault at Hafod y Calch, near 
Corwen, twelve or fourteen miles from the main 
outcrop of that formation north of Llangollen, is 
to my mind proof positive that the whole of the 
intervening district was covered by Carboniferous 
limestone at least, if not also by Millstone-grit 
and Coal-measures, at the time of the occurrence of 
the fault. 

Lastly, we get a distinct geological date for this 
time, in the fact that the fault does not affect the 
New Red Sandstone of Cheshire, the beds of which 
sweep unbroken across its line, and rest unconform- 
ably on the brokenand very much denuded Carboni- 
ferous rocks both there and in the vale of Clwyd. 

We have, therefore, every reason to feel assured 
that, since the commencement of the Triassic 
period, the Paleozoic rocks of North Wales have 
remained undisturbed by any movements likely to 
incline, bend, or fracture the rocks, and that, with 
one comparatively brief exception during the 
Pleistocene period, they have ever since remained 
as dry at, and have in consequence had to 
endure all the erosive power of the atmospheric 
agencies throughout the inconceivable time that 
has elapsed during the Secondary and Tertiary 
epochs. 
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If time and space permitted I could apply the 
principles thus sketched out, mutatis mutandis, to 
the valley of Chamounix and that of the Upper 
Rhine, and show, by aid of the geological map by 
Studer and Eschen, which I brought down with 
me for the purpose, together with Studer’s paper 
on the lakes, and my own few and hasty observa- 
tions on the district, that those valleys could not 
possibly have been formed by any kind of fracture 
or dislocation, but must, on the contrary, have 
been produced entirely by atmospheric erosion. 

J. BEETE JUKES. 





NASMYTH’S WILLOW-LEAVES. 
Upper Tulse Hill, April 23. 

[* the account of the discussion at the meeting 

of the Royal Astronomical Society contained 
in THe Reaper for April 23, the last three 
sentences spoken in reply to a statement made by 
a former speaker, which statement is not included 
in the report, should run as follows :—“ These 
observations were made with a diagonal glass 
reflector. The statement that good observations 
are not to be expected with Dawes’s solar eye-piece, 
because the whole of the small aperture employed 
is filled with ditfracted light, is not correct. 
Though there is, of course, a narrow ring of 
diffracted light immediately within the margin of 
the opening, yet in the centre of the field very 
admirable definition is obtained, quite comparable 
with that of a diagonal reflector.” 

I do not consider the bright patches on the 
visible solar surface “‘ to resemble rice very much.” 
I said that they might appear to resemble rice 
when viewed with insufficient magnifying power. 

The purpose of my remarks was to show that, 
since the brighter portions of the sun’s visible 
surface are of “almost every imaginable shape,” 
and differ very greatly in size, they are not com- 
parable with any objects, such as rice-grains or 
willow-leaves, which are tolerably uniform in 
shape and in size. 

The supposition that the solar surface consists 
of an interlacement, or overlapping of elongated 
bodies, definite in shape, and uniform in size, is 
incompatible with my observations of the sun, not 
only on the occasion referred to in the report, but 
on many occasions during several years. 

WitiiamM Hvuaeains. 





ON THE MUSICAL SCALE. 
Nantwich, April 18. 

T may interest some of your readers who are 
seeking for a natural foundation for the 
Musical Scale to observe that the intervals of the 
modern major diatonic scale follow one another in 
almost exactly the same order as the intervals 
occur from the eighth to the sixteenth harmonics 
of any sound. Let any sound be denoted by the 
number of vibrations producing it; for example, 
let the sound caused by » vibrations per second, 
be called the sound v. Now, if we take any sound 
v, the harmonics of » from the eighth to the 
sixteenth inclusive are 8v, 9v, 10v, lly, 122, 
13v, 14v, 15v, 16v. This series consists of nine 
notes, with eight different intervals between the 
consecutive sounds. It is reduced to eight notes 

and three different intervals in the followin 
manner :—Flatten the note 1lv by the interval 
#4, and, instead of the two notes 13x, 140, take an 
intermediate note $$13v. By this slight altera- 
tion of two notes in the natural series of harmonics, 
a scale is obtained consisting of two tetrachords, 
in which the interval between the extreme notes 
C C’ is an octave, 2; the interval between the 
two lowest notes, C, G, of each tetrachord is the 
same as the interval between the two highest, 
F, C’, namely, a major fifth 3; and the interval 
between the lowest and highest notes in each 
tetrachord, C F' and @ C’, is a minor fourth 4, 
all of them harmonious intervals. The following 
is the Diatonic Scale, formed as above described, in 
which it is seen that all the notes, with the excep- 
tion of two, are exact harmonics of the note v :— 


CD. £. F. G. A, a 
8v. Ov. 10v. FFllv. l2v. Z813v. lbw. 16e. 


and the interval between the interpolated notes 
F A, is a major third 4, a harmonious interval. 
The only difference between the modern major 
diatonic scale and that of Terpander the Lesbian 
(z.c. 676) is in the order of the intervals in the 
upper tetrachord. The following is Terpander’s 
scale :—Sv, 9v, 10v, j¥1l1lv, 12x, $§13e, 15v, 16. 
In this scale it is seen that the intervals in both 
the tetrachords occur in the same order—viz., 
major tone, 3; minor tone, 4f; diatonic semi- 
tone, +¢. In the modern diatonic scale the minor 
tone comes first in the upper tetrachord. The 
interval between the ancient A and the modern 4, 
derived from the same key-note C, is the comma §+. 
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It may also be observed, in proof of the natural 
foundation of the diatonic scale, that the concord 
which the ear naturally admits as most satisfying 
is formed by three consecutive harmonics—viz., 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth harmonics of any 
fundamental note. Thus, taking the fundamental 
note 1, the combination 4, 5,6 forms the major 
triad, or common chord C, Z, G. This harmony 
is characterized by the coincidence of the following 
harmonics :—12, 20, 24, 30, 36, 40, &e. 

The minor triad FE, G, B is formed of the 
tenth, twelfth, and fifteenth harmonics. This 
harmony is characterized by the coincidence of 
the harmonics 30, 60, 90, &c. 

The superiority which one of your correspon- 
dents claims for the ancient Greek tetrachord 
over our modern diatonic scale arose probably 
from the Greek scale being in true intervals, and 
ours being a tempered scale. In the scale of 
Nature we have both major and minor tones and 
the diatonic semitone; in any tempered scale we 
have neither, but a compromise between them ; 
and hence, if one series of intervals be true, all 
the others must be false. This fault is inherent 
in every system of temperament, whether the 
octave, or the fourth, or any other interval be 
taken as the standard. 

EDWARD GEOGHEGAN, M.A. 





PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
Paris. 


Academie des Sciences, April 18.— Tuer fol- 
lowing memoirs and communications were read: 
—Sylvester—“ On an Extension of the Theory of 
Algebraic Equations.”” Ramon de la Sagra— 
“On Beanes’ Process for the Revivification of 
Animal Charcoal which has been used in Sugar- 
refining.’ Trémaux—“ On the Transformation 
of Man at the present day and the causes which 
induce such Transformation :” Third Part. Tigri 
— On the Hemoliposis of the Blood-Corpuscles.” 
Fonssagrives and Gallerand—‘Anatomical Descrip- 
tion of a Peracephalic Human Monstrosity.” 
Hiffelseim—‘“ On the Theory of the Movements of 
the Heart.” Davanne and Girard—“ Theory of 
the Formation of Positive Photographie Proofs.” 
Schorlemmer— “ On the Action of Chlorine on 
Methyl.” Dalemagne—‘ On the Preservation 
of Marble when exposed to the open air.” 
Dietzenbacher—‘“ Action of Pyrogallic Acid on 
Bromine and Iodine.’’ Gardie— On a Motive- 
Power Engine in which Carbonic Oxide is used 
as a Motor.’ Pyrlas— On Steering Aerostats.” 
The following correspondence was read :—Ponté- 
coulant—“ Notice of Halley’s Comet, and _ its 
successive Appearances from 1531 to 1910.” 
Roberts—‘‘ On the Application of a Theorem of 
Abel on the Modulary Transformations of Elliptic 
Functions to the Solution of a Geometrical 
Problem.” Marés—“ Barometric Measurements 
of Altitudes in Algiers.” Pisani — ‘‘ Chemical 
Analysis of Pollux from Elba.’ Remelé— 
“Researches on the Sulphur Compounds of 
Uranium.” Jannettaz—“ Researches on the 
Modifications of the Colour of Mineral Substances 
caused by the Action of Heat.” Berthelot and 
De Fleurieu—*‘ On the Relative Proportions of 
Tartaric Acid contained in the Grape and in 
Wine.” Berthelot—“ Remarks on M. Béchamp’s 
Communication on Alcoholic Fermentation. ” 
The Academy has received a copy of M. Espagne’s 
work “On Puerperal Fever,” in competition for 
the Medical and Surgical Prize. 
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American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Nov. 
11, 1863. William Lawrence of London was 
elected a Foreign Honorary Fellow in place of the 
late Sir Benjamin C. Brodie.—Prorgssor Bonp 
communicated a list of new nebule seen at the 
observatory of Harvard College, 1847-1863. An 
examination of the notes relating to the positions 
and appearance of nebule and star-clusters occur- 
ring 1n the record-books of the Observatory for 
the last fifteen years has furnished the list of 
objects, which have not been identified in pub- 
lished catalogues. As the number of observa- 
tions compared has amounted to several hundred, 
most of the nebule of course having been pre- 
viously seen elsewhere, it is quite possible that a 
few of those entered on the list may be accounted 
for by errors in the observed places, or by sup- 
posing them to be merely groups of a few small 
stars indistinctly seen. This might the more 
easily have happened, since the nebuie have, in 
most instances, been met with by accident, while 
sweeping for comets, or in the passage of zones of 
stars. In such cases, but little time could be 
given to determining the positions, or to a close 





scrutiny of the object; the list has been divided 
into two sections, the second comprising objects 
rather doubtful as to their position or identity as 
nebule. 

Professor Cooke gave a description of a new 
and improved spectroscope made by Mr. Alvan 
Clarke. It has nine prisms. 

Dr. Gray presented the two following papers : 
—1l. “On Streptanthus, Nutt., and the Plants 
which have been referred to that Genus.”—A 
number of plants have been referred to Strep- 
tanthus both by Nuttall and the author, which, upen 
re-examination, appear to belong elsewhere. Dr. 
Gray, therefore, now endeavours to clear up the 
group. ‘The characters of this genus are the 
linear or elongated and sagittate anthers, and 
petals with long canaliculate claws (with or with- 
out a dilated lamina), along with the flattened 
siliques and broad flat seeds of Arabis. Iodanthus, 
Torr and Gray, and Thelypodium, Endl. (Pachy- 
podium, Nutt.), which have long unguiculate 
petals and narrow anthers (which coil or curve 
when effete, like those of Streptanthus), have 
terete and torulose siliques, the valves with an 
obscure if any mid-nerve, and oblong seeds, the 
cotyledons in the latter obliquely more or less in- 
cumbent. There are transitions which connect, 
quite too closely, Streptanthus with Arabis. But 
the genuine species of the former are so strikingly 
marked that the genus will probably be kept up. 
The disposition of the calyx to assume a crimson 
or purple colour, and of the filaments of the 
longer stamens to unite in pairs, may also be 
taken into account.” 

2. “A Revision and Arrangement (mainly 
by the fruit) of the North American Species 
of Astragalus and Ozxytropis."—“In view of 
the species known to him by the fruit, it was 
natural enough that Linneus should distinguish 
from Astragalus his genus Phaca. Being esta- 
blished, and augmented with a considerable num- 
ber of species, it is not surprising that the two 
genera should still have been maintained long 
after the neat carpological character which alone 
distinguished them was found in some cases to 
fail. Perhaps there are not very many large 
genera in botany which do not at some point 
graduate into some other. But, in the present 
case,—not to refer to the eminent unsafeness of 
all leruminous genera founded on the legume alone, 
and to the inutility of genera which are not 
recognisable by habit or floral structure,-—it has 
now become evident that the distinction between 
Phaca and Astragalus breaks down so completely 
and so variously, that the two genera are, as I 
suppose, no longer tenable. Indeed, from analo- 
gous instances we might expect that the intrusion 
into the cell of one or the other suture, even when, 
as here, quite constant in species, would not of 
itself be of generic consequence. An obvious 
alternative to combining these two Linnean 
genera is to proceed further in division, by taking 
the form and texture of the legume into generic 
account. The manifold diversity which the fruit 
exhibits, and also the vastness of the group, would 
invite to this course. But a study even of the 
North American species only—especially as here 
grouped mainly in reference to the fruit—demon- 
strates its impracticabilitv. In place of two 





genera, with outlines here and there blended, we « 


should have twenty, most of them still less de- 
finable. A partial attempt of this kind, probably 
one of the best that could be made, was that of 
Nuttall, in proposing his two genera, Homalobus 
and Kentrophyta, upon flat-podded species of 
what would otherwise belong to Phaca, the single 
species of the latter and some species of the former 
being quite peculiar in habit. But intermediate 
forms connect the compressed with the turgid 
and inflated legumes.” 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society, April 21. Major-General Sabine, 
President, in the chair.—THE papers read were 
entitled “ On the Order and Genera of Quadratic 
Forms containing more than three Indeter- 
minates,” by Professor H. J. Smith, and “On 
some Phenomena exhibited by Gun-cotton and 
Gunpowder under special conditions of Exposure 


to Heat,” by F. A. Abel, F.R.S.—The experi- | 


ments upon which the author of this last paper 


has been engaged for some time past, in con- | 


nexion with the manufacture and properties of 
gun-cotton, have brought under his notice some 
interesting points in the behaviour of both gun- 


cotton and gunpowder when exposed to high | 


temperatures under particular conditions. Being 
anxious to possess some rapid method of testing 
the uniformity of products obtained by carrying 
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out General von Lenk’s system of manufacture of 
gun-cotton, experiments were instituted for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether, by igniting equal 
weights of gun-cotton of the same composition, by 
voltaic agency, within a partially exhausted vessel 
connected with a barometric tube, a uniform de- 
ression of the mercurial column could be obtained 
in different experiments made in atmospheres of 
uniform rarefaction, and whether slight differ- 
ences in the composition of the gun-cotton would 
be indicated with sufficient accuracy by a corre- 
sponding difference in the volume o gas dis- 
engaged, or in the depression of the mercury. 

Each experiment was made with fifteen grains of 
gun-cotton, which were wrapped compactly round 
the platinum wire; the apparatus was exhausted 
until the column of mercury was raised to a 
height varying from 29 inches to 29°5 inches. It 
was found in numerous experiments, made with 
proportions of gun-cotton varying from one to two 
grains, in the form of a loose twist laid double, 
that, in highly rarefied atmospheres (the pressure 
being varied from 1 to 8 in inches of mercury), 
the gun-cotton, when ignited by means of the 
platinum wire, burned very slowly, presenting by 
daylight an appearance as if it smouldered, with 
little or no flame attending the combustion. A 
tolerably definite limit of the degree of rarefaction 
was arrived at, within which the gun-cotton was 
exploded instantaneously, as inthe openair. When 
the pressure of air in the apparatus was reduced to 
8°2 in inches of mercury, the gun-cotton still ex- 
ploded with a flash, but not quite instantaneously ; 
on reducing the pressure to 8 inches, the cotton 
underwent the slow kind of combustion in the 
majority of cases ; on a few occasions it exploded 
with a flash of flame. The same peed, in & 
succession of experiments, until the pressure was 
reduced gradually to 7°7 inches, when instances of 
the rapid explosion of gun-cotton were no longer 
obtained. 

The various modifications in the nature and 
extent of combustion which gun-cotton may be 
made to undergo, as demonstrated experimentally 
by Professor Abel, when exposed to heat in highly 
rarefied atmospheres under variously modified 
conditions, are evidently due to the same causes 
which affect the rate of combustion of fuses under 
different atmospheric pressures, and which havo 
already been pointed out by Frankland in his 
interesting paper on the influence of atmospheric 
pressure upon some of the phenomena of com- 
bustion. The heat furnished by an incandescent 
or melting platinum wire is greatly in excess of 
that required to induce perfect combustion in 
gun-cotton which is actually in contact with, or in 


‘close proximity to it, and the heat resulting from 


this combustion, which is contained in the pro- 
ducts of the change, will suffice to cause the trans- 
formation of the explosion to proceed from particle 
to particle. But, if the pressure of the atmosphere 
in which the gun-cotton is submitted to the action 
of heat be reduced, the gases resulting from the 
combustion of the particles nearest to the source 
of heat will have a tendency, proportionate to the 
degree of rarefaction of the air, to pass away into 
space, and thus to convey away from proximity to 
the cotton, more or Iess rapidly and completely, 
the heat necessary to carry on the combustion 
established in the first particles. 

It appears from seventeen experiments, thedetails 
of which are given in the paper, that gun-ccotton, 
when ignited in small quantities in rarefied atmo- 
spheres, may exhibit, during its combustion, three 
distinct luminous phenomena. Experiments in 
highly rarefied atmospheres of oxygen showed 
that the additional proportion of this gas, thus 
introduced into the apparatus, beyond that which 
would have been contained in it with the employ- 
ment of air of the same rarefaction, affected in 
a very important manner the behaviour of the 
explosion under the influence of heat. 

The interesting phenomena exhibited by gun- 
cotton in highly rarefied atmospheres induced 
Professor Abel to make some experiments of a cor- 
responding nature with gunpowder. The same 
apparatus was usedas in the preceding experiments, 
but a small glass cup was fixed immediately beneath 
the platinum wire, so that, by bending the latter in 
the eentre, it was made to dip into the cup, and 
could be covered by grains of gunpowder. 

Professor Abel shows that, when gunpowder is 
in contact with an incandescent wire in a highly 
rarefied atmosphere, the heat is, in the first 
instance, abstracted to so great an extent by the 
volatilization of the sulphur, that the particles of 
powder cannot be raised to the temperature neces- 
sary for their ignition, until at any rate the 

ter part of that element has been expelled from 
the mixture. The disengagement, first of sulphur- 
vapour, and then of gaseous products of chemical 
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change, unattended by phenomena of combustion, 
when gunpowder is maintained in contact with a 
red-hot wire in very highly rarefied atmospheres, 
are results quite in harmony with the observations 
made by Mitchell, Frankland, and Dufour, with 
regard to the retarding influence of diminishing 
atmospheric pressure upon the combustion of fuses. 
Experiment indicates that, if, even for the 
briefest space of time, the gases resulting from the 
first action of heat on gun-cotton, upon ifs igni- 
tion in open air, are impeded from completely 
enveloping the burning extremity of the gun- 
cotton twist, their ignition is prevented ; and, as 
it is the comparatively high temperature produced 
by their stidindlio which effects the rapid and 
more complete combustion of the gun-cotton, the 
momentary extinction of the gases, and the con- 
tinuous abstraction of heat by them as they escape 
from the point of combustion, render it impossible 
for the gun-cotton to continue to burn otherwise 
than in the slow and imperfect manner, undergoing 
a transformation similar in character to destructive 
distillation. These facts were experimentally illus- 
trated by Professor Abel. By inflaming a piece 
of the compactly twisted gun-cotton, laid upon the 
table, in the ordinary manner, and throwing a jet 
of air against the flame, in a line with the piece of 
cotton, but in a direction opposite to that in which 
the flame is travelling, the combustion was 
changed to the slow form, because the flame was 
prevented from enveloping the burning cotton, and 
thus becomes extinguished, as in the experiment 
quoted. Conversely, a gentle current of air was 
so directed against the gun-cotton, when under- 
going the slow combustion, that it threw back 
upon the burning cotton the escaping gases; 
it speedily burst into the ordinary kind of 
combustion. This experiment was varied by 
lacing a piece of the gun-cotton-twist along a 
ard, and igniting it in the imperfect manner ; 
when the end of the board was gradually 
raised, as soon as the material was brought 
into a nearly vertical position, the burning ex- 
tremity being the lowest, it burst into flame. 
Professor Abel, by enclosing, in suitable cases, 
solid cords, made up of two or more strands, and 
more or less compactly twisted, has succeeded 
readily in applying gun-cotton to the production 
of fuses and slow-matches, the time of burning of 
which may be accurately regulated. There is 
little doubt that the products of decomposition of 
gun-cotton vary almost as greatly as the pheno- 
mena which attend its exposure to heat oe the 
circumstances described in the paper, of which we 
have been compelled to give so short an abstract. 
A. few incidental observations, indicative of this 
variation, were made in the course of the experi- 
ments. 


British Meteorological Society, April 20. R. 
D. Thompson, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the 
chair. The new Members elected were :—Messrs. 
Charles Coppock, George Dines, Henry Dodgson, 
M.D., Samuel Gurney, M.P., Walter E. Pain, 
Augustus Smith, M.P.—The papers read were : 
—‘“ On the Meteorology of England for the 
years 1855 to 1862,” by James Glaisher, Secre- 
tary; “Forecasts of the Coming Summer,” by 
Lieut.-Col. Austen; “ Forecasts of the Coming 
Season,” by T. De Boulay; “ Rain-Fall at 
Cirencester, 1845 to 1863,” by T. C. Brown; 
“ Description of a New Mercurial Barometer, 
and a New Maximum Thermometer,” by Mr. Hicks. 








Zoological Society, April 20. John Gould, Esq., 
F.R.S., in the chair.—THeE Secretary announced 
that Mr. Latimer, the Austrian Consul at Porto 
Rico, had offered, through Lieut.-Col. Cavan, to 
obtain some living manatees for the Society, and 
that arrangements were being made for the trans- 
port of these animals to this country. The 
Secretary also reported the safe arrival of Mr. J. 
Thompson, the Society’s head keeper at Calcutta, 
with the collection of birds presented by the 
Society to the Buboo Rajendra Mullick. Mr. 
Thompson had been very successful in conveying 
the collection, having lost but one single bird out 
of the whole collection entrusted to his care. 

Extracts were read from a letter received from 
Mr. R. Swinhoe, F.Z.S., her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul in Formosa, relating to the species of deer 
found in China. 

Mr. Gould gave a description of a new species 
of Mergus from China, which he proposed to call 
M. squamatus, 

Dr. P. L. Sclater exhibited some specimens of 
birds collected by the Rev. H. B. Tristram’s 
—. in Palestine, among which were two 

onging to new species, and proposed by Mr. 
Tristram to be ed Passer Monbiticus and 
Caprimulgus tamarioca, Dr. Sclater also read a 


list of a collection of birds procured by Mr. G. H. 
White in the vicinity of Mexico, among which 
were several additions to the Mexican Avi-fauna. 

Communications were read from Mr. Gerard 
Krefft of Sydney, Corresponding Member, “On 
the new Species of Australian Snakes, and on 


descriptions of four new Species of the genus 
Eleotris.” 

A communication was also read from Captain 
R. H. Beddome, Cor. Mem., on a new species of 
Elaps from Malabar. 

Mr. Louis Fraser exhibited two pairs of horns 
of a rare bovine animal—the Budorcas toxicolor 
of Hodgson. 

Dr. Gray communicated a note on the “ Bon- 
nett” of the right whale—Balena australis. 





Ethnological Society, April 13. J. Lubbock, 
Esq., F.R.S., President, in the chair.—THE paper 
read was “ On the Early Migrations of Man,” by 
J. Crawfurd, Esq.—Some writers, in their deter- 
mination to maintain the hypothesis of the unity 
of man and the derivation of the many races 
which now exist to a single family and a single 
spot of the earth’s surface, have imagined distant 
migrations which it is physically impossible could 
ever have taken place. In his rudest and earliest 
condition man is, by necessity, home-keeping, 
divided into small and usually hostile tribes, 
speaking different languages, occupying confined 
localities, of wliich the narrow limits are hunting 
and fishing grounds. There still exist tribes in 
Africa, in America, in some of the islands of the 
Malay, the Philippine, and the Polynesian Archi- 
pelagos, and in Australia, either in such a state, 
or very nearly It is obvious that a people in 
such a condition (and it was at one time that of 
all mankind) can have neither the ability nor 
inclination to undertake remote migrations. To 
undertake such enterprises, even on a very mode- 
rate scale, a people must have made a considerable 
advance in civilization. ‘In the early ages of the 
world,” says Tacitus, ‘‘ the adventurers who issued 
forth in quest of new habitations did not traverse 
extensive tracts of land—the first migrations were 
by sea.” Even admitting the whole earth to have 
been peopled from a single spot by a single family 
of one type—to sport in course of time into white 
or black, into brown, into yellow, or into red, to 
become tall as Patagonians or short as Andaman 
islanders—still, the food capable of being stored, 
with the weapons of offence and defence, could 
not be dispensed with, for the wandering savages 
would have to travel over deserts and forests, and 
protect themselves from wild beasts as dangerous 
as human enemies. All that we authentically 
know of the early history of migrations shows that, 
when they were undertaken, men were already 
in so advanced a state as to have both the 
ability and inclination to engage in them. 

The earliest authentic records of emigration 
which we possess are those of the Greeks, and they 
were all by sea, requiring a provision of sea-stock, 
ships, and nautical experience. We possess one 
tolerably authentic account of the early emigration 
of a western European people. This is that which 
Cesar gives of the Helvetians, about two genera- 
tions before the birth of Christ. The Phoenician 
colonies planted on the coasts and islands of 
*the Mediterranean are examples of very early 
emigration, for the greatest of them, Carthage, 
is believed to have been founded 800 years before 
Christ. The pastoral and nomadic nations known 
to the ancients as Scythians, and to the moderns 
as Tartars, afford examples of early emigration 
upon the most extensive scale. Five hundred years 
before the birth of Christ, their military organiza- 
tion being already complete, they invaded Persia, 
and, in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
of our era, they ended by invading and con- 
quering China. 

To turn to another part of the world, the early 
emigrations of the Malays bear a close resem- 
blance to those of the Greeks—due allowance 
made for the immeasurable superiority of the one 
race over the other. The great island of Sumatra 
is the parent country of the Malays, and from this 
they have emigrated and established colonies along 
the coasts of the Malay peninsula and Borneo, 
which still exist. When these migrations were 
undertaken the Malays had already acquired a 
certain measure of civilization. On the continent 
of America there is but one recorded case of emi- 
gration—namely, that alleged to have produced the 
civilization of the Mexicans in the Valley of 
Anahuac. A people called Toltecs, and another 
called Aztecs, are alleged to have migrated from 
the north respectively in the seventh and thir- 
teenth centuries of our era, and to have subdued 
and settled in the valley, for we cannot suppose 
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the Fresh-Water Fishes of Australia, with 





that this, one of the most favoured localities of 
America, was destitute of aboriginal inhabitants, 
when we know that even the most inauspicious 
parts of it were peopled. The author ventured to 
conjecture that the Toltecs and Aztecs who mi- 
grated to Mexico might have been the mound- 
builders of the Valley of the Mississippi. The 
bare existence of such gigantic structures as these 
mounds is evidence that those who built them 
must have been a tolerably numerous people ; not 
mere nomads, but men having a reliable supply of 
food, and organized to continuous although rude 
labour. The excavation of some of these mounds 
shows that the people who built them had. tools 
of copper and bronze, and manufactured pottery. 
In the case of the Polynesian or fairer race of the 
islands of the Pacific we have an example of far 
wider migration than that just quoted. The same 
race of men, speaking essentially the same lan- 
guage, are found from the Sandwich group, under 
the Tropic of Cancer, to New Zealand, forty-seven 
degrees south of the equator. The examples now 
adduced will suffice to show the utter impossibi- 
lity of distant migrations on the part of mere 
savages—and, shortly after their creation, all men 
must have been mere savages. Notwithstanding 
this inevitable fact, some very learned writers 
have indulged their imaginations with the migra- 
tions of such savages, fancying that the whole 
earth was peopled from a single point, and by one 
race of man, without stating where that point was 
situated, or whether the supposed parent race was 
black, brown, yellow, red, or fair, or by what meta- 
morphosis they became in time of all these hues. 
For illustration, Mr. Crawfurd gives a fewexamples 
of such hypothetical migrations from Prichard. 
The object of the writer is to prove that the black 
or Negro people are the aborigines of certain . 
countries, and the fairer race strangers and in- 
truders. For this purpose he creates a new 
region, the parts of which have little geographical 
and ethnological connexion ; nothing, indeed, in 
common but that they are intertropical and lie in 
east longitude. The pigmy Negritos of the Anda- 
man Islands, of the Malay Peninsula, and of the 
Philippines are huddled into the same category 
with the stalwart Negroes of New Guinea, New 
Caledonia, and the Figi group; and not only 
with these, but with the tall, lank-haired Austra- 
lians, who are in no sense Negroes any more 
than are Hindus, except in being black. 
Prichard’s hypothesis that the Malayan people 
are invaders who dispossessed the aboriginal 
Negroes is utterly baseless. There exists in no 
part of the world, far or near, a Malayan race 
out of the region in which we now find it. 
Another example of imaginary migration relates 
to a supposed peopling of the New World from 
the Old, the latter being fancied to have contained 
that spot from which the entire earth was re goon 
Mr. Crawfurd treats this question in detail, re- 
marking, inter alia, that, independently of the 
total impossibility of the imagined voyager, there 
is the argument of race and language. With one 
slender exception, the people of America differ 
entirely in race and language from those of the 
opposite shores of Asia and its islands. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Prichard’s theory, the emigrants who 
peopled America must either have arrived in that 
continent speechless—that is, before they had 
even learnt to construct a language—or they must 
have abandoned their parent tongue, a proceeding 
most improbable and contrary to all analogy. 
Mr. Crawfurd, in conclusion, deals with the 
imaginary migration which makes the peopling of 
India and Europe with their present inhabitants 
to depend on an emigratien from a certain table- 
land of Northern Asia. This is called the Indo- 
Germanic, or Indo-European, or Aryan migration, 
taking his account of it from a recent work of 
Professor Max Miiller, whose theory is founded on 
philology, and, according to the author, “ sets 
aside all the well-established qualities, physical 
and intellectual, which from the dawn of authen- 
tic history have distinguished the many races 
of man, which it includes in a single category.” 
The author concluded by remarking :—“ From 
all that has been stated in the course of this 
paper, the conclusion seems to me _ inevitable 
that the earth could not have been peopled 
throughout from a single point of its surface, and 
from a single tribe or family, and that all the 
theories founded on this assumption are but the 
wild and incoherent dreams of learned and inge- 
nious men, giving full rein to their imaginations.” 





Anthropological Society, April 19. Dr. James 
Hunt, President, in the chair. James Roberts 
Brown, Charles E. Mackintosh, Rev. W. H. 
Kemnm, W. Jennings, A. H. Hunt, Major-General 
Le Grand J weeny Robertson, A, Barton, H. J. 
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Adams, Dadabhai Naoroji, E. J. Routh, Professor 
F. Hudson, Edward F. Firby, Major W. E. Hay, 
J. R. N. Mackenzie, Rev. Dunbar Heath, W. 3S. 
Jeffrey, A. Hawkins, William Hardman, J. Hillier, 
Hugh F. Hall, Richard Haughton, Joseph 
Mosheimer, Thomas Harlin, 


Sam. Messenger, | 


W. R. H. Kinlay, H. Hudson, W. Ewart, W. | 


Gooch, and James Rae were elected Ordinary 
Members. Prof. Van der Hoeven was elected an 
Honorary Member. Dr. E. Dalby of Paris and 
Prof. Nicolucci were elected Corresponding Mem- 
bers. —Captain Burton presented two calvaria from 
Annobom, the island in the West African Seas 
colonized by Portugal in 1471-1500. Afterwards 
the whites mixed with the slaves of a shipwrecked 
Anglican craft, hence the present Mulattoes. 
They are doubtless at times recruited by a few 
pure Africans, yet they preserve the “ Métis” ap- 
pearance, manner, and inclinations. They are 
Christians, and the dead are buried under the 
tamped earth of the largest church—a barn of 
plant and thatch. When the rude vaults are full, 
and room for another corpse is required, the oldest 
occupant’s bones are rooted up and thrown into 
the nearest patch of bush; hence the dilapidated 
appearance of the crania; yet they were the best 
that could be procured. 

Mr. Blake gave an anatomical description of 
the skulls, and stated that there is no cha- 
racter in either of them which would lead us to 
consider that they belonged to any other race than 
the negro, viewed under his most favourable con- 
ditions, so far as regards food and freedom from 
disease. There is nothing approaching the 
“ European ” type. 

A long and elaborate paper was then read by 
Dr. John Thurnam, F.S.A., “ On the Two Prin- 
cipal Forms of the Skull in the Early Britons,” 
which will appear at length in the Society’s 
memoirs. 





Royal Asiatic Society, April 18. The Right 
Hon. Holt Mackenzie, V.P., in the chair.—THE 
Secretary read a paper by E. C. Ravenshaw, Esq., 
“On the Progress of the Ethnology of Asia during 
the past few Years.”—After giving a summary of 
the more general works bearing on ethnology, such 
as Mr. C. L. Brace’s “ Races of the Old World,” and 
Sir C. Lyell’s “ Antiquity of Man,” the writer 
entered more fully into an examination of M. 
V. de Saint-Martin’s essay on the geography and 
primitive populations of the North-West of India, 
as deducible from the hymns of the Veda, of 
Major-General J.Campbell’s work on the Khonds, 
and Mr. J. Bailey’s and Mr. M. Kumara Swimy’s 
researches on the native population of Ceylon; 
and he drew attention to the discovery, by Mr. 
W. Theobald, of stone implements and weapons 
in Bundelkhand resembling the well-known kelts. 
Passing over to Transgangetic India and to China, 
he mentioned particularly the shell-mounds lately 
discovered by Mr. G. Earl in the province 
Wellesley, and the important contributions to the 
ethnology of those countries by M. Cortam- 
bert, Mr. G. Fleming, Dr. Lockhart, Mr. Consul 
Swinhoe, and Rev. E. Bridgeman. He then gave 
an analysis of Mr. A. R. Wallace’s investigations 
on the varieties of man in the Indian Archipeiago, 
and concluded with an account of Mr. J. de 
Pauley’s great work on the ethnology of the 
Asiatic tribes subject to Russia, of Mr. Radloff’s 
observations on the Kirghis and Kazaks, and of 
Mr. A. Chodzko’s description of the various tribes 
inhabiting the Caucasus. 

Royal Society of Literature, April 13. Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott in the chair. Captain 
Blythesea and Aifred Higgins, Esq., were duly 
elected Members.—A PAPER was read by F. W. 
Madden, Esq., “On a Fragment of a MS. of 
Valerius Maximus in the Public Library at Berne, 
containing a portion of the Text supplied from 
the Epitome of Julius Paris,”—in which he was 
able to set at rest a question hitherto inuch 
disputed as to the prenomen of the Calpurnius 
referred to in the Book of Maccabees. It has 
been usually held that this was Cneius; the frag- 
ment, however, noticed in Mr. Madden’s paper 
shows that it was really Lucius, and that the 
Book of Maccabees is, therefore, correct. 

Mr. Hogg read a “Supplementary Notice” to 
his former paper “On Early Maps of Africa,” in 
which he called attention to the map in the 
College “De Propaganda Fide” at Rome, made 
about a.p. 1530 by Jerome Verrazan; to some 
curious maps published by Lelewel in his “ Geo- 

phie du Moyen-age;” and to avery rare wap 
in Ptolemy’s “Cosmographia,” printed at Rome 
in A.D. 1478, with some remarks on the real value 
of Ptolemy’s statements and of the corrections 
mecessary to be made in his longitudes, 


Numismatic Society, April 21. W.S. W. Vaux, 
Esq., President, in the chair. John Davidson, 
Esq., was elected a Member of the Society.— 
Mr. Evans exhibited two ancient British coins, 
said to have been found in Kent. 

Mr. Williams exhibited five coins of Henry II. 
or ITI., of the short-cross type. They were found 
in a field near Enfield. Also a fragment of the 
coarse unglazed earthen vessel in which they were 
contained. 

Mr. Webster exhibited two silver coins of 
Gelas in illustration of the manner in which many 
of the Sicilian and other Greek coins were struck. 
The metal in this case had evidently been cast in 


_a spherical or spheroidal shape in a mould, and 





then struck either while hot or after having been 
subsequently heated. 

The Rev. J. H. Pollexfen exhibited a coin of 
Maximus of second brass, but plated at the period, 
so as to give it the appearance of being silver. 

Mr. Fairholt exhibited a specimen of the copper 
coinage struck during Garibaldi’s occupation of 
Rome. The obverse is a well-executed design, 
representing the Roman eagle standing on the 
fasces, surrounded by an oaken garland — the 
artist’s initials, N. c. (Niccolo Cerbura), beneath. 
The legend is p10.z.poPoLO. In the exergue the 
letter R. The reverse has, within a beaded border, 
the words REPUBBLICA ROMANA, and the date 
1849. The value of the coin, “3 BAIOCCHI,” is 
expressed in large letters in the centre. But few 
of these coins were struck for necessary use, and 
were restricted to pieces of 1, 2, and 3 baiocchi. 
They were, of course, rigidly suppressed after the 
Republican party were defeated. 

Mr. Madden exhibited a brass coin of Titus, 
belonging to Mr. J. Evans, and which appears 
to have been struck in Samaria or Juda, on 
which he made a few remarks. 

Mr. Evans read a communication from Mr. 
W. Douglas relative to a find of coins at King- 
horn. They consisted chiefly of pennies of the 
first Edwards, but there were also a few Irish and 
Scotch coins. The coins are now dispersed ; and 
some pertinent remarks were made on the present 
state of the law of “ Treasure-Trove.” 

Mr. Evans read a paper by himself ‘“ On some 
gold ornaments and Gaulish coins found together 
at Frasnes in Belgium.” 

Mr. Evans read a paper communicated by 
Aquilla Smith, Esq., M.D., “ On the Type of the 
first Anglo-Irish Coinage.”’ 

Mr. Evans read a paper communicated by the 
Rev. Churchill Babington, B.D., “ On a Bilingual 
Coin of Elusa, on the frontiers of Palestine, of 
which no coins have been hitherto published, 
together with some account of the city.” There 
exists, however, a doubt if the coin has been read 
correctly. 





Statistical Society, April 19. Colonel W. H. 
Sykes, M.P., F.R.S., President, inthe chair. The 
following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the 
Society—viz., Messrs. 8S. R. Solly, F.R.S., H. 
Reed, William Hickman, R.N., and F. B. Williams. 
—Mr. James Heywoop, F.R.S., read a paper 
“Upon the Resources of Brazil.” The writer 
treated this wide and interesting subject under 
several heads :—(1) The Political Constitution of 
the Kingdom; (2) Population; (3) Slavery; 
(4) Commerce ; (5) Revenue and Expenditure. 

College of Preceptors, April 13. Dr. Heimann 
of University College in the chair.—THE paper 
read was “On the History of Education and 
Instruction,” by Professor Buchheim of King’s 
College. —The lecturer divided his vast subject 
into two principal periods, the first dating from 
the earliest times on record, and the second from 
the beginning of the Christian era. The peoples 
of antiquity knew national or state education 
only. In India, China, Persia, &c., their aim was 
to bring up Indians, Chinese, and Persians. They 
could not elevate themselves above the horizon of 
the state, because they were incapable of con- 
ceiving the sublime idea of mankind in general. 
They did not acknowledge the right of man as 
man. They knew only subjects of the state and 
slaves. The natural consequence was that the 
education of woman was neglected. The men 
alone fofmed the state, and they seemed to have 
the right, just because they had the want of edu- 
cation. It is true that in Sparta women were in 
this respect on a level with men, but then the 
standard of education amongst the Spartans 
was very low. It was chiefly physical, and the 
nature of their aim required it to admit also 
women within the pale of education. This was not 
the case amongst the Greeks generally, and for 
obvious reasons. Women occupied with them 
an inferior position, and their education was 
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neglected because they were, properly speaking, 
not members of the state. Aristotle, in whom we 
find the purest expression of Greek culture, laid 
down the principle that in a regulated state edu- 
cation should be granted to all, since all have the 
same object—viz., to become citizens of the state. 
The educational ideal of the Greeks was the 
harmonious development of the physical and 
intellectual powers—the perfection of the inner 
and outer man—the acquisition of all that was 


contained in the comprehensive expression 
Kadoxgyahia. Greck education, the main object 


of which was to bring the sensuous and intellec- 
tual elements in man into a proper balance, and 
to produce that moral culture by which alone he 
can become a godlike creature, as Aristotle has it, 
may be considered as a standard of education for 
all times, although not an absolutely perfect one. 
Roman education was rather antagonistic to that 
of the Greeks. It was thoroughly practical 
and patriotic. With the beginning of the 
Christian era the emancipation of man_ be- 
gan, and consequently also the sound and 
full development of education. The whole 
aspect of the world changes with the new era, 
The strongly- marked individuality of nations 
gradually vanishes, and we soon see the world 
divided into two great sections —into Chris- 
tians and non-Christians. The lecturer had there- 
fore, in the second period, no more to deal with 
the compact systems of nations, but with the specu- 
lative systems of individuals who made education 
the subject of their philosophical researches. 
Another distinguishing feature between the antique 
world and the modern one is, that education proper, 
under which the cultivation of the body and the 
formation of the character are comprised, steps, in 
the latter, into the back-ground, and the cultivation 
of the mental faculties—viz., instruction—is in the 
ascendant. The lecturer then proceeded to de- 
scribe the remarkable origin of the Christian and 
scientificschools under the influence of the Fathers 
of the Church ; the stagnant state of science during 
the Byzantine Empire; its wonderful progress 
among the Arabians; and the organization of the 
monastery and parochial schools in the Middle Ages. 
The peculiar education of the knights had no 
general influence, since it lasted only as long as 
the anomalous institution of knighthood was 
flourishing; and it was only when the third estate 
began to develop itself, during the fourteenth and 
fifteeenth century, that a simultaneous and vigorous 
development in education took place all over 
Europe. Italy was then the centre of civilization. 
Deventer became the great seat of learning, and 
John Colet, the “ Preeceptor Unicus,”’ founded the 
Schola Paulina. The invention of the art of 
printing gave a powerful impetus to education ; 
but it was reserved to Luther to emancipate 
the School just as he had freed the Church. 
The reaction which took place in the educational 
department after it had been thoroughly revo- 
lutionized by the “ fathers of the school,” as the 
lecturer called the Protestant Reformers, was 
checked by the realistic school, the founder of 
which was Lord Bacon. John Locke followed 
in his track, and his “Thoughts on Educa- 
tion” have become the basis of all sound educa- 
tional principles in modern times. The lec- 
turer gave a rapid survey of all the great and 
numerous educational movements which took 
place in Germany, describing the institutions 
of the Pietists Spener, Zinzendorf, Francke, 
&c., and of the influence of the “ Humanists” 
Gesner, Ernesti, Heyne, &c. In speaking of 
Rousseau, the lecturer said that his object 
was to lead men back to nature—not, however, 
to ennoble them afterwards by art, but to 
leave them in their natural state. This was 
the great defect in the system of the educational 
reformer. In Germany the schools of the 
“ Philanthropinists,” the founder of which was 
Basedow, exercised considerable influence. A 
school reform took place even in Austria, and in 
France it was the bonstituent Assembly which 
founded, in 1792, national instruction. The 
remainder of the paper was devoted to a cursory 
sketch of the modern German educationists, as 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, &., and to the training- 
schools in Germany and in France. At the close 
of the lecture a brief discussion took place, in 
which Mr. Frank T. Marzials, the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
and Professors Heimann and Leitner took part. 





DUBLIN. 

Royal Geological Society of Ireland, late Geolo- 
gical Society of Dublin, April13. The Rev. the 
Vice-Provost of Trinity College, President, in the 
chair.—IN a report from the Council it was stated 
that her Majesty had been graciously pleased to 
recognise this Society as the “ Royal Geological 
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Society of Ireland.” The President congratulated 
the Fellows on the new honour which has just 
been conferred upon the Society, the more so, 
because, as Professor Jukes remarked, it is really 
an acknowledgment of the labours of the Society 


for the past thirty years. 

Mr. Ormsby read a paper on “ A Polished and 
Striated Surface in the Limestone of Ross Hill, 
County Galway.” —On the Midland Railway, be- 
tween Galway and Oranmore, there is a low 
range of hills, over which the line passes nearly 
at the surface of the ground. Some time since it 
was thought expedient to lower’ the road here to 
improve the gradients. When the surface clay 
was removed, a large portion of the top of the 
rock, for upwards of 300 yards in length, was 
found to be brightly polished, grooved, and striated. 
Several borings were then made in the fields on 
each side, and different results obtained ; but they 
all showed that the surface of the limestone 
beneath was smoothed and polished over a very 
considerable area. In various places in the rock 
were deep grooves, as if a plough had been driven 
over it, the cuts haying in some cases sharp, jagged 
edges and a bold outline—in others, soft, gentle 
slopes, like ripple marks on a sandstone. These 
deeper grooves and the principal strie were in a 
direction nearly parallel to the railway, or mag- 
netic east and west, while a series of minor stria- 
tions run north-east and south-west. The former 
seem to be due to the violent rubbing of ice, most 
probably in the form of a glacier, and the latter 
pe! be ascribed to the subsequent action of the 
drift. 

Professor Jukes said that the Society was in- 
debted to Mr. Ormsby for the care with which he 
had investigated the subject, to which his own at- 
tention had been drawn by Mr. Ormsby in the 
course of last winter. He had lately visited the 
locality itself, and he could only say that the phe- 
nomenon was much more striking on a large scale 
than could be supposed from the inspection of a 
hand specimen. Surfaces fifty or sixty yards in 
length were laid bare, quite smooth, and dipping 
at a uniform angle of about half a degree. These 
smooth surfaces had been covered with clay, and 
their appearance was very different from that of 
surfaces which had been long exposed, showing 
how the erosive action of the air destroyed the 
markings of the direct action of ice. He (Mr. 
Jukes) did not know whether the polish was 
supposed to be produced by ice itself or by the 
clay beneath moving ice—an agency which would 
seem to him to have been necessary. At all 
events, from the gently undulating character of the 
country, it would seem that the ice did not belong 
to local glaciers, but more probably to a large 
sheet covering the whole surface of the district. 
In connexion with this subject, he would mention 
that his friend Dr. Melville of Galway had ex- 
pressed the opinion that in the neighbourhood of 
that town they had the true “boulder clay” of 
Scotland, while in the east of Ireland the super- 
ficial deposit had been subjected to a considerable 
sifting action, which had changed its character. 
The general opinion at the present day is that this 
boulder clay is not aqueous drift, but consists of 
the débris of rocks ground down on dry land. 
Not far from Galway he had observed a sandy clay 
full of boulders, so compacted together as to form 
a sort of conglomerate, in parts almost stratified, 
which had been probably formed by the pushing 
action of the ice slipping from the land to the sea, 

The Secretary read a paper by Mr. W. Harte, 
C.E., “On a New Echinoderm from the Yellow 
Sandstone of Donegal.’’—This fossil was obtained 
in making a road on the western shore of Lough 
Eske, about six miles from Donegal. The specimen 
is a cast in the yellow sandstone, the markings 
being in an unusually good state of preservation. 

Mr. Emerson Reynolds read a short communi- 
cation upon “ Thalliferous Pyrites, from Ballyde- 
hob, county Cork.”— He said that he had 
examined several Irish ores for this element since 
he had laid his last notice on this subject before 
them in 1863, but that the present specimen was 
the only one in which he had succeeded in dis- 
covering thallium, and here only in small quantity. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 





MONDAY, May 2nd. 
Rovat Instrirvtion, at 2.— Albemarle Street. 
Meeting. 
AstaTic, at 3.—5, New Burlington Street, 
Loypon InstiruTioy, at 7.— Finsbury Circus. ‘“ Natural 
History :” Mr. F. Buckland. 


Enromo.ocicaL, at 7.—12, Bedford Row. 
Bririsn Arcurrectrs, at 8.—9, Conduit Street, Hanover 


Annual 


Square. Anni 


Uv Service N, at 8.30.— Whitehall Yard. 
Employment of Gent Brel tor the Manufacture of Ord- 


+ Rance and Projectiles; Mr, H, 








TUESDAY, May 38rd. 
Royat INnstirvutTion, at 3.—Albemarle Street. 
Life :’ Professor Marshall. 
HorrTIcuLTuRAL, at 8.— South Kensington. Election of 
Fellows. Lecture on “‘ Cool Orchids:’’ Mr. Bateman. 
Crv1t ENGINEERS, at 8.—25, Great George Street, Westminster. 
1. Discussion upon ‘‘ Locomotive Engines for Steep Gra- 
dients and Sh Curves;” and upon ‘“ Impedimental 
Friction between eel Tires on Rails.” 2. ‘‘ Manufacture 
of Coke :” Mr. Pernolet. 
PATHOLOGICAL, at 8.—53, Berners Street, Oxford Street. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, at 8,—King’s College, Strand. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar 
Square. ‘‘On the Paleography of the New World:” Mr. 
Bollaert. ‘*On the Precautions which it would have 
been necessary to take to ensure the Health of British 
Troops if any had been sent to Copenhagen:” Mr. T 


Bendyshe. 
WEDNESDAY, May 4th. 
Society or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. 


*On Animal 


_ Royat Society oF Lireratvre, at 8.30.—4, St. Martin’s Place. 


THURSDAY, May 5th. 
Roya Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘‘On Music 
(1600—1750) :’? Mr. Hullah. 
Lonpon InstTITUTION, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. ‘‘On Astro- 
nomical Physics :’’ Mr. Brayley, F.R.S. 
ANTIQUARIES, at 8.—Somerset House, 
LINNEAN, at 8.—Burlington House. 

CHEMICAL, at 8.— Burlington House. ‘“‘On an Organic 
Peroxides Theoreticaliy Considered :’’ Sir B. C. Brodie. 
Society or Arts, at 8.— John Street, Adelphi. Cantor 
Lecture. ‘ Animal Liquids:’’ Dr. C. Calvert, F.R.S, 
FRIDAY, May 6th. 

ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, at 4.—1, Burlington Gardens. 

Roya Institution, at 8.—Albemarle Street. ‘‘ Indium :” 
Professor Roscoe. 

MEDICAL, at 8. — 32a, George Street, Hanover Square. 
Meeting of the Council. 

PHILOLOGICAL, at 8.15.— Somerset House. “The Charac- 
teristics of the Southern Dialects of Early English :’’ 


Mr. R. Morris. 
SATURDAY, May 7th. 
Royat InstirvuTion, at 3.—Albemarle Street. **On Metallic 
Elements :”’ Professor Frankland, 








ART. 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


HERE can be no doubt that the Old Water- 
Colour Society produces, as a rule, the most 
entirely delightful exhibition of the season. 
However much we may object to the theory of 
limitations upon which it is founded—a theory 
which, reduced to practice, leads to the enrolment 
of artists into so many exclusive clubs, whose 
object is rather the maintenance of their own 
prestige than the advancement of art—we must, 
nevertheless, award to the constitution of the 
Society the praise that is due for enabling it 
to set before the public the most careful selec- 
tion of pictures in London. The present 
Exhibition is one of the best that the Old 
Water-Colour Society has ever produced; and 
this is most remarkable, when we think for a 
moment of the great urtists, now no more, whose 
works impressed upon its earlier exhibitions a 
character of strength and vitality which caused the 
wisest observers, even while rejoicing in the mani- 
festations of their genius, to look with misgiving 
towards the day when their light should be quenched 
and the Society be left to stand alone, deprived of 
the strength which had established and settled it. 
Varley, Barrett, Dewint, Fielding, Cox, Harding, 
and now William Hunt, have passed away. 
John Lewis and Cattermole are no longer in its 
ranks, Yet the old Society survives, still young, 
vigorous, and healthy; and, as though it inherited 
the genius of its founders, it stands before the 
world with increased strength, and presents itself 
as the best representative of the commonly acknow- 
ledged excellencies of English art. We say the 
commonly acknowledged excellencies, because, both 
at home and on the Continent, the English Water- 
Colour School is admired and honoured, and its 
performances are held to be greater in proportion 
to the means it employs than are those of our 
more serious and ambitious school of oil-painting. 
F. W. Burton is one of the most successful con- 
tributors to the present Exhibition. In his works, 
natural refinement and tenderness are always allied 
to strength ; but in no former instance that we re- 
member is this combination so impressive as in 
the drawing said to have been suggested by an old 
Norse ballad called “ Hellelil and Hildebrand.” 
The subject is a simple one, and is entirely 
dependent on expression for the interest it pos- 
sesses. A mailed knight, on descending the 
narrow steps of a castle turret, meets the lady to 
whom he has long been secretly devoted. She 
may have divined the love that he has never told ; 
their eyes must have met but a moment since, as 


he gave her the wall to pass; and the look in hers | 


must have emboldened him to seize and embrace 
the hand and arm, upon which he passionately 
imprints the kiss of deepest love and holiest duty. 
Nothing can be more true in expression than the 
action of the figures throughout. Of her face we 
see nothing but the partial contour of the cheek, 
and of his we only see the upper part, yet amply 
sufficient to assure us of his noble and manly 
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nature. The episode is strictly pictorial, and not 
even in the Norse ballad which suggested it could 
it have been so adequately told as in the language 
so expressively used by the painter. The draw- 
ing and the colouring aid greatly in producing the 
full effect upon the mind of the spectator, and the 
work is marked by a right and natural finish, free 
alike from dexterity and from stippled emptiness, 

John Gilbert’s mind is of a totally opposite 
character from Burton’s. He delights in the 
picturesque, and cares little, comparatively speak- 
ing, for expression. Like Rubens, with whose 
genius his own has great affinity, he takes pleasure 
in portraying action in every form—whether on 
the battle-field, as in the fine drawing of the 
“ Battle of the Boyne ’’ (20), or in a fatal duel, as in 
“ A Tavern Brawl” (2), or in a court of law, as in 
the “ Trial Scene from the Merchant of Venice ” 
(130). The crowd of horse led by the king 
across the Boyne, who, conspicuous on his white 
charger, turns to communicate with Schomberg as 
he splashes into the rapid river, the dun smoke of 
battle raging on the right, the rear-guard and 
baggage-waggons on the hill, crested with trees 
and hacked by the fresh breezy sky that is lost 
behind the volume of smoke which tells of the hot 
action on the river bank, are all expressed with 
such wondrous truth that even unwilling minds 
are taken captive by the artist’s power, and forced 
to admire and approve. 

A much larger space than we have at our dis- 
posal would be inadequate even to mention slightly 
the many fine works in this Exhibition. Frede- 
rick Taylor, the President, fully maintains his old 
reputation. Alfred Fripp, one of the most able 
and unequal of painters, is represented by a ve 
fine drawing of a “ Piping Shepherd Boy” (72 
strolling with his dog and discoursing sweet music 
on the brow of the chalk cliffs overlooking the sea 
on the southern coast of England. Carl Haag, 
one of the most highly-educated painters in the 
Society, has more than equalled his former pro- 
ductions, and, by painting to a higher key, has 
gone far to add the quality of light to the other 
merits for which his works are so distinguished. 
The drawing called “In the Desert” (83) is in 
some respects the finest work we have seen 
by this painter. It may be taken as an example 
of the advantage of painting in a higher key— 
when the light of the East is in question. F. W. 
Topham contributes the fruits of his labours in 
Ireland, Italy, and Spain. Oakley and Jenkins, 
in addition to the figure-pieces to which we have 
so long teen accustomed, have each contributed 
some agreeable and natural landscapes. 

But it is to the younger figure-painters elected 
by the Society that we turn with greatest interest, 
as, upon the promise we can trace in their efforts, 
the future welfare of the Society will mainly de- 
pend. The interests of an exhibition cannot be 
adequately sustained by landscape-painters ; and, 
as though conscious of this in the late elections, 
the Society, having four vacanies, filled three of 
them with figure-painters. It can hardly be 
doubted that the choice has been wisely made. 
Mr. E. B. Jones, Mr. Walker, and Mr. Lundgren 
are acquisitions to the strength of the body whose 
ranks they have joined. The two first-named 
painters were already in possession of a large 
circle of admirers, and had won for themselves, 
the one a general, the other a more special, reputa- 
tion in their several walks of art. About the 
merits of Mr. Walker’s productions there is a 
general unanimity of opinion. The “ Scene from 
the late Mr. Thackeray’s ‘ Philip’ ” (317), known 
also by a woodcut in the Cornhill accompanying 
the story, is one of the hest, and, at the same 
time, one of the most original drawings tliat has 
appeared for some time. It is by far the most 
satisfactory of the artist’s exhibited drawings, 
though all are good, and it contains sufficient evi- 
dence of power to justify all that has been advanced 
in the artist’s praise. But, although this youn 
artist’s work is original, it is not hard to understand. 
He treads on no one’s corns; he represents com- 
mon life in a simple and natural way; and the 
subjects he treats are sympathetic to nearly all 
classes of minds. Mr. E. B. Jones occupies a 
very different position ; the merits and the defects 
of his works are alike extreme. Those who can 
abstract their minds from the realities of the 
present, and bring into actual existence the lives 
and faiths of the past; those to whom the har- 
monies of colour outweigh the accuracies of form ; 
those to whom all art is but symbolism, more or 
less definitely expressed,— will look upon the works 
of this painter as the greatest in the Exhibition. 
Those, on the contrary, whose minds are realistic, 
who delight in the representation of facts ; those 
to whose minds colour is merely an accessory to 
the better expression of form; those to whom 
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symbolism of all kinds is objectionable,—will view 
these drawings with dislike, if not with openly- 
expressed contempt. All depends on the point of 
view from which they are looked at—upon the 
ower of the spectator, in short, to sympathize 
with the mind of the artist. A perfectly just 
critic might insist on the exquisite refinement and 
wondrous harmony of the Annunciation, even 
while admitting the gross inaccuracies and un- 
pardonable carelessness which destroy all right 
sense of form and fling perspective to the winds. 
Mr. Jones’s problem is a plain one: it is to recon- 
cile the existence of the great qualities displayed 
in these pictures with others not less important 
which he affects to despise. If he can solve it, he 
may become one of the greatest living artists. 

Mr. Lundgren and Mr. Boyce were elected at 
the same time as Mr. Jones and Mr. Walker. 
Mr. Lundgren is a figure-painter whose sketches 
are well known in the world of art, and he is 
represented in the Exhibition by two drawings, 
one of which is of more than ordinary merit, 
representing ‘“‘Chorister Boys at Seville.” Mr. 
Boyce is a landscape-painter, whose truthful per- 
ception of tone is very remarkable. His best 
drawing perhaps is “An Old Mill andChalk Quarry 
near Goring” (32); but, as an illustration of his 
peculiar power, we would direct attention to a small 
drawing, easily overlooked, as it is hung close to 
the floor, called “The Edge of the Great Desert 
near Gizeh at Sunset” (198). The truth of the 
grey tones on the ground in front of the Pyramids, 
and the relief of the latter against the luminous 
sky, are very rarely so truly felt and rendered. In 
general this painter exercises no selection in his 
choice of subject, and his compositions are rather 
parts of pictures than pictures. By comparing 
his works with those of others, and especially with 
those by George Fripp, he will see the great im- 
portance of selecting a subject with some regard 
to pictorial effect ; and therefore we may look for 
finer works from Mr. Boyce consequent on his 
election as a member of this Society. 

We have little space left to speak of the older 
members’ works ; but what necessity is there for 
doing so? The best landscapes produced in Eng- 
land are always to be found upon the walls of this 
Exhibition. Although some of the greatest men 
have passed away, the Society still numbers in its 
ranks Holland, one of the most sensitive and ac- 
complished of living painters, whose best drawings 
of Venice and Genoa will be treasured as gems by 
the descendents of their present possessors; George 
Fripp, that earnest student who has never ceased 
to improve until now his landscapes are perhaps 
the most perfect works in the Exhibition ; 
Dodgson, whose works bear such abundant evi- 
dence of taste and learning; Samuel Palmer, 
whose classic taste invests the most ordinary 
subject with the dignity of true poetry ; Joseph 
Nash, who repeoples for us the past of England ; 
Richardson, whose knowledge and execution are 
ever causing us to wonder at his varied study and 
surpassing skill; Duncan, with his sober, grey, 
yet most truthful representations of river bank 
and shining meadow, his stormy coasts and quiet 
hills. All of these yet remain; and, to help 
these, and hold up the good old name of the 
Society when they too shall have passed away, 
there are—Alfred Hunt, full of talent somewhat 
crude at present, but ever working to the right 
end; Birkett Foster, delight of dealers, yet 
nevertheless a true painter of English landscape ; 
Davidson, yearly putting forth fresh strength; 
Newton, working amidst the snows as well as the 
heather of Scotland ; Whittaker, following in the 
footsteps of Cox, his great master, among the 
Welsh hills. All these, and more, bid fair to carry 
forward the good name of the Water-Colour 
Society, and to maintain its reputation in times to 
come, 








ART NOTES. 


At the sale of the late Mr. William Herbert’s 
collection of pictures, removed from Clapham 
Common, at Messrs. Christie, Manson, and 
Wood's, on Saturday last, the following were 
amongst the chief lots :—Lot 130. T. F. Dicksee 
—““Anne Page,” from the British Institution, 
1862, 70 guineas; 134. Miss A. Mutrie—-“‘ The 
Opera,” 1862, obtained direct from the artist, 60 





guineas; 142. G. C. Stanfield—* Loggia, Lake 
of Lugano,” 1853, one of the artist’s finest 


works, touched by the elder Stanfield, from the 
Royal Academy, 90 guineas; 144. F. Verheyden 
—“Girls at a Fountain,” 
Antwerp, 125 guineas; 147. P. Van Schendel— 
“The Market-place, Antwerp,” with numerous 
figures, candle-light, 1846, obtained direct from 
the painter, 200 guineas ; 149. R. Ansdell, A.R.A 





1846, purchased at | 


—‘ Leaving Home,’’ a Spanish scene, 1859, ob- 
tained direct from the artist, 130 guineas; 151. 
H. Jutsum—“ A Moorland Stream,” 1851, from 
the British Institution, exhibited at the Exposi- 
tion Universelle at Paris, 80 guineas; 152. C. 
Branwhite—“ The Deserted,” the chef-d’euvre of 
the artist, from the British Institution, 170 
guineas; 155. David Roberts, R.A.—* The Roman 
Forum,” obtained direct from the artist’s studio, 
exhibited at the British Institution, £320. 5s. ; 
156. T. Stothard, R.A.—‘‘The Canterbury Pil- 
grimage,” the second picture of the subject, 
painted for Mr. John Benson of Doncaster, from 
whom it was obtained in 1828, £162. 15s. Sculp- 
ture :—Lot 157 G. Motelli, of Milan—“ La Sposa 
de Sacri Cantici,” obtained direct from the sculp- 
tor, 70 guineas; 158. A. Botinelli, “ Armida 
Abandoned,” 1854, obtained at Paris from the 
sculptor, 90 guineas; 162. A. Tantardini, of 
Milan—“ La Bagnanti,”’ in pure Carrara marble, 
obtained direct from the artist, £220.10s. The 
whole realized nearly £4000. Mr. Herbert had 
only of late years indulged his taste in forming the 
choice gallery now dispersed. Most of the pic- 
tures were purchased direct from the artists. 

THERE are in the course of being issued “ Pho- 
tographies Coloriées de Paysages de l’Inde et de 
la Haute-Asie’’—i. e., photographs taken by 
the Brothers Schlagintweit during their Indian 
travels, consisting of about 750 sketches, studies, 
&e., from the tropical regions of India, the high 
peaks and passes of the Kuen-Lun, the Himalayas, 
&e. Eighty of these views are embodied, as 
chromo-lithographs, with the nine volumes of 
the “ Results of a Scientific Mission to India and 
High Asia.” Another portion has been reserved 
for the “ Photographies Coloriées,”’ of which 100 
have hitherto been published, comprising land- 
scapes, &c., from the most southerly point of 
India to Turkestan in the north. The price of 
each volume, containing 40 plates with letter-press, 
is fixed at 60 thalers, or about £9. 

AmonG the German painters despatched to 
the Danish seat of war are Fritz L’Allemand, 
sent there by the Emperor of Austria; Professor 
Kretzschmer of Berlin, sent by the King of 
Prussia ; Hiinten of Diisseldorf, by the Crown 
Prince; Karl Beck by the Illustrirte .Zettung ; 
Fickentscher for Ueber Land und Meer; besides 
Camphausen, Norten, and others. 





MUSIC. 
THE SHAKESPEARE WEEK. 


(WVHE less we say, perhaps, about the recent 

celebration of the Shakespeare ‘Tercentenary 
the better. Music has a strong power of vivifying 
otherwise lifeless proceedings; but not even 
could music in this case put any life into 
the affair. The public has, in effect, pooh- 
poohed the celebration, the musical among 
the rest, and it is scarcely necessary, therefore, 
to report upon performances which have so 
completely missed their object. There can, in 
truth, be but one effective way of celebrating a 
great dramatist or a great musician—namely, by 
producing his works. Certainly there is scarcely 
any public act or social ceremony, from the 
solemnest religious celebrations down to the feed- 
ing at a City dinner, to which music may not be 
made in some way @ propos ; but it was self-evident 
that symphonies and choruses could no more 
celebrate the memory of Shakespeare fitly than 
Handel could have been commemorated by the 
acting of “ King Lear.” The rusic, therefore, was 
merely incidental, and has shared the fate of 
the other elements of the festivities. None the 
less, however, are our thanks due to the valiant 
corps of musical artists which, in several places, 
and at Stratford especially, have been freely dedi- 
cating their services to an object which, if well 
carried out, would have been well worth the 
trouble it has cost. The performance of the 
* Messiah” at Stratford on Monday last, if taken 
merely as an incident to the proceedings, was a 
thoroughly appropriate opening of the festival. 
Handelisthe only musician one could fitly pair with 
Shakespeare ; and perhaps.no works of human art 





_ could be named as more likely than his oratorios to 


rivaltheimmortality of the poet’s plays. Theactual 
execution of the oratorio in the Stratford Pavilion 
was, of course, imperfect; but the cause of its 
imperfection might fairly justify a boast. The 
whole of the performers sang and played without 
rehearsal, Mr. Mellon’s unflinching beat, and the 
confidence of English choristers in their intimate 
knowledge of the greatest of all musical dramas, 
carrying them through with éc/at. In no other 
country would this have been possible. Madame 
Parepa, Madame Baxter, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
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Mr. Santley, and all the rest of the execu- 
tants, gave their services, as we have said, 
gratuitously. The Sacred Harmonic Society 
contributed largely, as becomes its splendid 
position, to the satisfactory result, by sending 
down, at its own cost, fifty picked members of 
its chorus. A secular concert took place on 
Wednesday, in which Madame Dolby, Madame 
Goddard, and other leading musicians took part. 
The programme was made up, as at our recent 
London concerts (at the Crystal Palace on the 
23rd, at St. James’s Hall on the 22nd, and at 
Islington on the following day), of “ Shake- 
spearian”’ music, so called. In reality there is 
scarcely anything which deserves this title. Much of 
the most popular music to Shakespeare’s words— 
Stevens’s glees are an example—is as farfrom being 
Shakespearian in spirit as in date. Thesongs of Arne 
and Purcell are, indeed, more akin to the poetry 
which suggested them ; but, of musical works Shake- 
spearian in intention, tone, and subject, and adequate 
in scale, there are but two known to the world— 
the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” of Mendelssohn 
and “The Tempest” of Mr. Sullivan. The last 
was played with capital effect by an orchestra of 
the first quality, under Mr. Benedict’s direction, 
at the St. James’s Hall concert. Its value and 
beauty have been felt all the more for the good 
service it has done throughout these performances 
as the only existing work of any length by an 
Englishman dedicated to the illustration of our 
noblest poetry. It is impossible to avoid noticing 
its deliberate omission from the programme of the 
Philharmonic Society’s concert on Monday week 
as an additional indication of the petty spirit of 
partisanship which guides the present proceedings 
of that once useful institution. But it seems 
fated that the world of music shall exhibit 
a spectacle of disunion only a few degrees 
less chaotic than the discord of Shakespeare com- 
mittees. It is to be hoped that the immortals 
whom we feebly celebrate look from their place of 
rest at our paltry janglings 


“With larger, other eyes than ours, 
To make allowance for us all,” 


ba et nm 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


R. B. L, 





THE Opera-house performances of the past 
week or so have not presented anything worthy 
of special remark. Mr. Mapleson had announced 
“Falstaff” for Tuesday, but the opera is put off 
till Tuesday next, on account of the Shakespeare 
performances having interrupted the rehearsals. 
‘‘ Marta” and “Il Trovatore” are announced here 
for the last time in anticipation of the coming 
novelties. ‘*Lucrezia Borgia’ and “ Norma” have 
been played with their accustomed success. 
Mdlle. Bettelheim, the new contralto, whose 
appearance in “ Rigoletto” gave her but a slight 
opportunity of making a mark, has been display- 
ing her magnificent voice to some effect in the 
part of Maffeo Orsini. 

THE management of the Covent Garden Opera, 
if rumour is to be believed, is to follow the fate of 
so many great commercial undertakings and be 
handed over to a joint-stock company “ limited.” 
The capital mentioned is half a million; Mr. Gye 
to be manager for two years. Till the scheme is 
more definitely started it would be waste of time 
to discuss its bearings. Most London musical 
people will be sorry to hear that there is a chance 
of Mr. Gye giving up his present position. The 
task of an opera director has been proved to be 
an extremely difficult one, and there is small 
chance that any other management, individual or 
corporate, should continue to give us so much to 
enjoy and be proud of, subject to the nineteenth- 
century indispensable condition of commercial 
success. 

Last Wednesday evening should be marked 
with a red cross in the calendar of the New Phil- 
harmonic concerts. The performance of Schubert's 
Symphony in C major was as fine an achievement 
as Dr. Wylde’s band has yet to boast of. The whole 
Symphony is a magnificent work, abounding in 
melody, and with a profusely gorgeous instrumen- 
tation. The large stateliness of the introduction, 
the vehemence and dash of the quick movements, 
and especially the pompous splendour of the 
close, remind the listener of Beethoven more 
than of any other composer. The slow movement, 
though, like all the rest of the work, of inordinate 
length, is original and charming. Schubert never 
seems to have known how to stop the play of his 
fancy. Dr. Wylde, however, pardonably ignores 
all the repeats, and makes plentiful “ cuts” besides, 
Its length is the only fault to be alleged against 
what is, to speak shortly, a commanding work of 
genius. This, and the great Fourth Pianoforte 
Concerto of Beethoven (G major), in which Mr, 
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Barnett’s playing confirmed his reputation as one 
of the foremost of our young English players, 
were the chief points of an interesting concert. 

Paris has had the start of London in seeing 
Mdlle. Adelina Patti in her new character of 
‘Margaret, the third act (the garden scene) of M. 
Gounod’s opera having been played at a recent 
miscellaneous night, or sort of “ long Thursday,” 

iven at the Italiens for the benefit of the “ Enfans 
onvalescents.” Mdlle. Patti’s reading of the 
is described as different from the French of 
adame Carvalho, but the scene, adds a critic, 
did not produce a greater effect than at the Théatre 
Lyrique. 

Part of the collection of the late Professor 
Walmisley of Cambridge is to be included ina 
sale announced for Monday next by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson at their rooms in Leicester 
Square. 

Messrs. Boosry announce an edition in piano- 
forte score of “ Falstaff” (‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor ’”’), with Italian and English words. 

S1@nor Sivorti continues to lead at the Monday 
Popular Concerts. Signor Piatti has re-appeared 
from the Continent as suddenly as he left us last 
year, and played a solo by Boccherini at this week’s 
concert. The next, on May 9th, is to be Madame 
Goddard’s benefit. 

Art the concert of Mr. Leslie’s choir on the 5th 
instant, a new cantata by Mr. Henry Gadsby is to 
be performed, as also Mr. Leslie’s Madrigalian 
Chorus @ propos of the Tercentenary. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MAY 2nd to 7th. 
OR DAT --Pulinarmonie Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, 
p.m, 
TUESDAY.—Third Musical Union Matinée, St. James’s 
all, 34 p.m. 

Mr. Austin’s Benefit Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY.—Herr Coenen’s Matinée, Hanover Square 
Rooms, 3 p.m. 

Mr. Wilbye Cooper’s Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
THURSDAY.—Mr. Leslie’s Choir, St. James’s Hall, 84 p.m. 
FRIDAY. — Mr. Hallé’s Second Pianoforte Recital, St. 

James’s Hall, 3 p.m. 
“The Messiah,” by the Royal Society of Musicians, St. 
James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY.—Madlle. Mariot de Beauvoisin’s Pianoforte 
Recital, Willis’s Rooms, 3 p.m. 
OPERAS :— 
CovENT GARDEN.—To-night, ‘‘ Le Prophéte.”’ 
Her Masestry’s.—To-night, “‘ Trovatore ;’’ Tuesday, 
** Falstaff.” ‘ 








THE DRAMA. 


STELLA COLAS AS “JULIET;” A NEW 
BURLESQUE, &c., &c. 


HE appearance of the theatres at which special 
Shakespearian performances were given on 
Saturday evening must have caused painful disap- 
pointment to those who had desired to see a 
mighty demonstration in honour of the great 
oe three-hundredth birthday, and who had 
lieved in the efficacy of the ways and means 
taken to bring it about by the gentlemen who took 
upon themselves the not easy task of schooling 
and directing the public feeling and opinion. It 
will be some little time before the profit and loss 
account of the National Shakespeare Committee 
shows us the money results of Saturday night's 
performances; but we doubt whether many pounds 
will be available either for the purchase of bronze 
or for the endowment of the projected Shakespeare 
School of the Dramatic College. Whether or not 
the solemnities of Primrose Hill had exhausted a 
very large share of the public enthusiasm we 
cannot tell; but, whatever the cause may have 
been, the fact of the theatres being but thinly 
attended on Saturday evening was painfully mani- 
fest. At Drury Lane, where “Henry IV.” is in 
the very hey-day of its attractiveness, there was, 
we believe, a marked falling-off from the average 
number of the audience who nightly assemble, 
and that notwithstanding the production of a 
special attraction in the shape of an occasional 
Masque. At the Princess’s the thinness of 
the audience was most depressing; and the 
Adelphi, in spite of the production of a grand 
diorama illustrative of the works of Shakespeare, 
was anything but full. The same must be said of 
the Haymarket,’ where Shakespeare’s “ Twelfth 
Night” was given. 

A selection of scenes from ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” 
in which the part of the befooled Malvolio was 
5 fae with gusto by Mr. Walter Lacy, preceded 
“Henry IV.,” and the performances terminated 
with Mr. Falconer’s new Shakespearian Masque, 
placed upon the stage very gracefully as oer 
scenery and appointments. As we pointed out 
last week, the piece was constructed mainly as a 





vehicle for the introduction of several of Shake- | 


speare’s most popular songs and dances; and in 
the acting it was as effective as any composition of 
the kind could be, Miss Poole and Miss Edith 
Wynne singing charmingly. Of Mr. Swift’s sing- 
ing of “ Under the greenwood tree” and “ Blow, 
blow thou wintry wind” it will be humane not 
to speak critically. The most striking part of the 
whole performance was the Puck of Master Percy 
Roselle. There is a something positively elf-like 
in the intelligence of this child-actor; we hardly 
like to call it genius, and yet it is difficult to trace 
its manifestations to any other source. Surrounded 
by actors more or less experienced and matured, 
this little fellow attracts the attention of the 
andience and holds it, filling the scene with his 
tiny presence, and exciting equal admiration 
and wonder by the spontaneity and finished 
excellence of his performance. Should the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” be produced at 
Drury Lane next season a strong element of 
attraction would inevitably be found in the 
Puck of this extraordinary child. In the 
scenes from “As ,You Like It,” with which 
the performances at the Princess’s commenced, the 
chief feature was the Rosalind of Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin, marked as it was with a pretty, tender 
grace of feeling and carriage, quite in the spirit of 
the poet’s creation. To these scenes succeeded 
selections from the first and fourth acts of “The 
Merchant of Venice,’ in which Mr. George 
Vining played Shylock, and Mrs. Vezin Portia. 
As an experiment, Mr. Vining’s Shylock may be 
commended for the clear outline of the character 
presented ; but it is too much like the merely 
extemporaneous performance of a thoroughly 
accomplished actor to challenge serious criti- 
cism. The Portia of Mrs. Vezin is endued with 
the grace and womanliness that characterize all 
her performances. Shakespeare’s “ Comedy of 
Errors” concluded the special entertainments, the 
two Dromios of the brothers Webb provoking 
boundless surprise and merriment. ‘The piece 
brought out at the Adelphi @ propos of the occa- 
sion is entitled, as we have said, “ Shakespeare’s 
House,” and turns out to be an old friend 
slightly rejuvenated. A few years back, when 
the poet’s supposed birth- place was “for 
sale,” and there was a real or imaginary fear 
of its being shipped off to New York by the 
most enterprising of showmen, Mr. Barnum, 
Mr. Stirling Coyne produced the then d propos 
sketch which is now made to do duty under very 
different circumstances. Mr. J. L. Toole replaces 
Wright in the character of the enthusiastic 
Cockney purchaser of the bard’s house, and 
changes have been made in the construction of 
the piece to fit it for its present uses. Having 
determined to sleep in the room in which it is 
conjectured that Shakespeare was born, Mr. 
Chatterton Chopkins, is visited first by the ghost 
of the departed poet, and afterwards by the genius 
of the year 1864, the latter visitant unrolling 
before the eyes of the bewildered dreamer a 
beautifully-painted diorama representing a number 
of the best-known scenes from Shakespeare’s 
plays. In the introductory part of the piece Mr. 
‘Toole keeps the house convulsed with laughter, as 
Wright did before him. There are a number of 
rede but not well-aimed hits at whoever may 
be responsible for the non-existence of a theatre 
= ages devoted to Shakespeare scattered through 
the dialogue, which has been smartened up for 
the occasion: the audience, however, wisely we 
think, preferred to be joked at than to be croaked 
at; and their heartiest laughter and applause 
was given toa pun, put into the mouth of the 
ghostly poet, who excused himself for not being 
able to visit the chamber of his birth in the day- 
time on the ground of his being “ Knight's Shake- 
speare ”’! 

On Monday evening the Princess’s was crowded, 
on the occasion of the re-appearance of Mdlle. 
Stella Colas, the young French tragedian who 
made so deep an impression last autumn by her 
performance of “Juliet.” To all who are of 
2 that the thoroughly un-English accent of 
this actress bars her from the right to our admira- 
tion for her personation of Shakespeare’s thoroughly 
un-English heroine, we can only say that we believe 
Shakespeare himself—looking at the muster-roll of 
our stage—would prefer it to that of any existing 
young English actress. We take no pleasure in 
thus pointing out the leanness of the land in the 
theatrical sense ; we only see no good in gain- 
saying the patent truth. The faulty pronunciation 
of this young Frenchwoman—and we candidly 
rg: oye the fact that, since her last appearance 
on the stage of the Princess’s, she has not in the 
least degree improved—seems to us a trivial defect 
when weighed against the rare excellence of her 
other powers; for we think it almost beyond 
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reasonable dispute that, for a very great number 
of years—say, since the retirement of Miss O'Neil 
from the stage—we have seen no youthful actress 
who would bear comparison with her in the higher 
demands of the art of acting—the faculty of 
thoroughly identitying herself with all the moods 
of a great and many-sided character like “ Juliet,” 
of conceiving and of executing it with equal force 
and consistency. On Monday evening, if there had 
been any doubt as to the solid hold of the public 
favour which she had previously taken, the fixed 
attentionand earnest applause of athoroughly criti- 
caland appreciative audience would have settled the 
question of her popularity ; and, in this popularity, 
we really cannot see anything regrettable. Until 
the moment arrives when a gifted English actress 
shall take possession of Juliet by right of indis- 
putable genius, we hold that it belongs to the 
young Frenchwoman who has found it unappro- 
priated on our stage. No harm—but, as we 
think, much good—is likely to come to art in this 
case. Of Mdlle. Colas’s acting on Monday evening 
we need only say that it has lost nothing of the 
charm which it possessed last year. In the great 
scenes—the balcony-scene, the interview with 
Friar Laurence, during which he proposes to her 
to imbibe the sleeping-draught, and the terrible 
a where the terrors of what may possibly 
ppen to her while lying in the tomb rise up 
before her mind like actual visitations—she made 
impressions as deep as any made by her on her 
first presentment of the character. As regards 
the cast, the play is not nearly so well acted as it 
was last autumn, and we can only accord praise 
to Mr. George Vining for his spirited rendering 
of Mercutio, and to Mrs. Henry Marston, whose 
Nurse is as perfect a bit of acting as ever was seen. 
Mr. H. J. Byron’s newest burlesque, brought 
out at the Strand on Wednesday evening, was 
received with vociferous demonstrations ofapproval, 
and promises to be one of the greatest successes 
he has achieved. Founded on the famous French 
ballet of “Le Diable & Quatre’’—a version of 
which, by the late Charles Selby, if we remember 
rightly, was produced many years ago at the 
Adelphi—his piece is entitled “‘ Mazourka; or, 
the Stick, the Pole, and the Tartar,” and is, in 
every respect, one of the very best that has come 
from his pen. In point of writing especially it is 
very decidedly an advance upon his previous 
works, displaying real in place of merely simulated 
ideas, true fancy and witticism instead of coun- 
terfeit conceits and viciously ingenious word- 
contortions. He has constructed his plot, too, 
with almost more than his usual tact, using 
every situation and incident of his sprightly 
original with the best possible effect, and fitting 
his actors with parts exactly suitable to them. 
The two wives—Mazourka, the basket-maker’s 
dance-loving mate (Miss Marie Wilton), and the 
Countess Tiddlewinki, the Polish Count’s terribly 
strong-minded and heavy-handed better half (Mr. 
George Honey)—whose correction forms the basis 
of the plot, were played to perfection. While 
delivering her pun-crowded speeches with the 
brilliancy and unaffected enjoyment for which 
she is almost unrivalled in the walk of burlesque- 
acting, she threw herself so completely into the 
character she was representing as to lift it at 
times into the higher sphere of legitimate comedy. 
To Mr. George Honey almost equal merit is 
to be accorded, for the remarkably artistic 
manner in which he conceived and executed 
the cliaracter of the vixenish Countess. His dress 
and “make-up” were extraordinarily good, and 
took the audience by storm. Miss Maria Simpson 
and Miss Eliza Johnson, the latter a young actress 
new to the Strand, played the basket-maker and 
the hen-pecked Count with grace and spirit. One 
of the most remarkable features of the piece, how- 
ever, was exhibited in the underplot, and specially 
in the performance of Mr. D. James, who, as Ivan, 
a valet, executed in conjunction with Charles 
Fenton, as M. Piroutte, a dancing-master, a well- 
known music-hall dance called the “ Nerves,” in 
a manner that won a triple encore. Throughout 
the piece the songs and dances are incessant, and 
all are given with a verve possessed by few com- 
— in an equal degree with that of the Strand. 
he scenery, by Mr. Charles Fenton, is extremely 
tasteful and effective, and the appointments are as 
rich and elegant as any we are accustomed to see 
at this pleasant little theatre. 





A curious dramatic performance took place a 
few days ago at the Vienna Court Opera, in aid 
of the soldiers wounded in the Danish campaign— 
viz., ‘““Wallenstein’s Lager,’ vivandiéres and all, 
played by students of the Vienna University, 
while the final chorus was sung by the Academical 
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NEW NOVEL BY LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
Just ready, in Three Volumes, post 8vo., 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 


By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 


AvuTuor or “ Lapy Brrp,” &c. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





18, GREAT MaR.BoRovGH STREET, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
For May. 


——e 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. By Victor 


Hvueo, Authorized English Translation. 1 Vol. 8vo. 
(Immediately. 


JOHN GRESWOLD. By the Author of 


**Paul Ferroll.”” 2 Vols. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. 


By Bensamin LUMLEY, owe Years Director of Her 
Majesty's Theatre. 8vo., with Portrait of the Author by 


Count D’Orsay. 158 


NOT DEAD YET. By J. 0. Jeaffreson, 


Author of ** Live it Down.” 38 Vols. 


CHEAP EDITION of Les MISERABLES. 


By Vicror Hveo. Authorized English Translation. 

Lllustrated by Millais, price 5s., bound, forming the New 

Volume of Hurst and BuLacketr’s epee: 7 
w day. 





ALSO NOW READY, 


COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZA- 


BETH To ANNE, Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton, 
to DvukKE OF MANCHESTER. SECOND EDITION, revised. 
2 Vols.,8vo. Portraits. 30s. 


“These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal 
of interesting matter is here collected from sources which are 
not within everybody’s reach. The light now thrown on the 
story of Queen Catherine will fascinate every reader.’’— Times. 


LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, 


Illustrated by His Journal and Correspondence. By Mrs. 
OuipHaNntT. CHEAPER EpiTiI0N, with Portrait, 98., bound. 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, 


Mother of Napoleon III. New anp CHEAPER EDITION, 
1 Vol., with Portrait, 6s. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN 


OFFICER’S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW 
ZEALAND. By Mrs. Muter, Wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
Muter. 2 Vols. 2is. 


GENERAL CAMPBELL’S NARRATIVE 


OF THIRTEEN YEARS’ SERVICE among the WILD 
TRIBES of KHONDISTAN, for the SUPPRESSION 
of HUMAN SACRIFICE, Svo., 14s. 


A YOUNG ARTIST'S LIFE. 1 Vol, 


crown 8vo., 10s. 6d 


MEMOIRS OF JANE CAMERON, 


FEMALE CONVICT. Bya Prison Matron. 2 Vols. 


THE DESTINY OF NATIONS, AS IN- 


DICATED IN PROPHECY. By the Rev. Jonn Cum- 
minG, D.D. 1 Vol., 78. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
JANITA’S CROSS. By the Author of 


“St. Olave’s.”” 3 Vols. 
Mac- 


ADELA CATHCART. By George 
DONALD, M.A., Author of “ David Elginbrod.” 3 Vols. 
“A delightful book. It at once take up its position 
amongst the masterpieces of modern Eng fiction,” — 
Sunday Times. 


MY STEPFATHER’S HOME. By Lady 


Buake. 3 Vols. 


“A pleasant and interesting book, written in an easy 
natural style. It will charm many readers.””—Sun. ; 


Second Edition of BARBARA’S HIS- 


TORY. By Ametia B. Epwarps. 8 Vols. 


“It is not often that we light upon a new novel of so much 
merit and interest as *‘Barbara’s History.’ It is a very 
graceful and charming book, which the world will like,”— 
Times, March 28. 


DR. JACOB. By the Author of ‘‘John 
and I.”’ ols. 

“= Thee is rp and originality about this book.” 
y Review. 


“ One of the most truthfully conceived and skilfully executed 
novels we have read for many years.”’—Spectator. 


PECULIAR: a Tale of the Great Transi- 


tion. Edited by Witu1am Howirr. 8 Vols. 











NEW AND LAST WORK OF THE LATE 
G. P. R. JAMES. 


At all Libraries, in Two Volumes, 


BERNARD MARSH. A Novel. By the 


late G. P. R. James, Author of “* Richelieu,” &c., &c. 
RicHarD BentLeEY, New Burlington Street. 





At all Libraries, in Three Volumes, 
A WOMAN AGAINST THE WORLD. 
A Novel. 


RicHarpD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





Elegantly printed in small 8vo., price 5s., 


MARGARET STOURTON; or, A 
YEAR of GOVERNESS LIFE. 
“* A book which one can read through to the end.” 
—READER,. 

“*Tt never hangs heavy upon us.’’—London Review. 

“The story reads very much as if written from the life.”’— 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

“The tale, which is very interesting, is designed to show, 
and does so satisfactorily, that the life of a governess is not 
necessarily a wretched one.’”’—John Bull, 


Rivinerons, London and Oxford. 





Now ready, in small 8vo. (pp. 520), price 9s., 


NOTES on WILD FLOWERS. By 


a Lapy. 
Rivinetons, London and Oxford. 





PROFESSOR MANSEL ON LOGIC, 


ARTIS LOGICA’ RUDIMENTA ; 


from the Text of Aldrich, with Notes and Marginal 
References. By the Rev. H. L. Manse, B.D., Waynflete 
Professor of Moral and piotephreroe Philoso hy, Tutor 
and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Fourth 
Edition, corrected and enlarged. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


PROLEGOMENA LOGICA; an 
Inquiry into the Psychological Characters of Logical 
spoeesees. By the same Author. Second Edition, 8vo., 

Rivinetrons : London and Oxford.. 





This day is published, 
Turrp Epirion, Revised, with New Preface, Notes, &c., 
One Volume, 8vo., upwards of 600 pp., price 15s., 


THE INSPIRATION OF HOLY 


SCRIPTURE, ITS NATURE AND PROOF. Eight 

Discourses preached before the University of Dublin. 

By Wituram Lee, D.D., Archdeacon of Dublin; some- 

time Fellow of Trinity College, Archbishop King’s 

Lecturer in Divinity in the yy! of Dublin, and 

hg Chaplain to His Grace the Archbishop of 
in, 


Dublin: Hopers, Smiru, & Co., 104, Grafton Street. 


London: Rivinerons, Waterloo Place; and High Street, 
Oxford. 





Early in May, with a Portrait, 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE: 


containing an Account of his Labours in connexion with 
Public and Philanthropic Movements for nearly Forty 
Years. By Rev. Henry RIcHarp. 

*,* The work will include Letters from many distinguished 
persons with whom Mr. Sturge was in commenpomaenee, such 
as Lord Brougham, Thomas Clarkson, Sir T. F. Buxton, 
tw tapes Mr. Cobden, Mr. Whittier, the American 

‘oet, &c. 

London: 8S. W. Partrripes, 9, Paternoster Row; A. W. 


Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 





"gaat published, price 3s. 6d.; per post, 3s. ad., 
WORDS OF ADVICE TO YOUNG 


NAVAL OFFICERS. By E. A. Inoierrevp, F.R.S., 
Captetn Royal Navy, Author of “ Summer Search for Sir 
John Franklin,” "Now Theory of the Source of Terres- 
trial Magnetism,”’ ‘“‘ Maritime Warfare.” 
Wess and Hunt, 9, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
London: Loyeman & Co.; Simmpxiy, MarsHatt & Co.; 


Houston and Wricut; E. Stanrorp; W. Atuan & Co. 


GOLDEN WORDS. One Volume, 
78. 6d. extra cloth ; 12s. 6d. morocco. 
Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James PARKER. 
Birmingham: Henry Wricut. Sold by all Booksellers. 
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BOTANY. 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH 


jt to ———- of the got Plants and Ferns 
G. Bextaam, F.RS»P-LS. I. Tet. By 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with fine 


wood-engravings of every species, i t parts, each 
28. 6d. Parts t to XVII. containitig epee 800 engrav- 
ings. (Ready. 


THE FIELD BOTANIST’S COM- 


PANION, for AMATEURS and BEGINNERS; being a 

‘Familiar Account, in Four Seasons, of the Flowering 
Plants most common to the British Isles. By T. Moors, 
F.L.S. 104 coloured figures, 2s. 


RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM- 


HIMALAYA. By J. D. Hooker, M.D., F.R.S. Impe- 
rial folio, 30 coloured plates, £3. 16s. 


THE TOURIST’S FLORA. Descrip- 
the 


tive Catalogue of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of 
British Isles, France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, 
By Joseru Woops. 8vo., 18s. 


OUTLINES OF ELEMENTARY 


BOTANY, as Introductory to Local Floras. By 
G. Beytuam, F.R.S., P.L.S. 28. 6d. 


FLORA AUSTRALIENSIS. By 


G. Bentuam, F.R.S., P.L.S. 8vo., Vol. I., 208. 


FLORA HONGKONGENSIS. 


G. Bentuam, F.R.S., P.L.S. 8vo., 16s. 


FLORA of the BRITISH WEST- 


INDIAN ISLANDS._ By A. H. R. Grisesacn, M.D, 
Five Parts, each 5s. Part VI., completing the work, 


nearly ready. 
FERNS. 





By 


HOOKER’S BRITISH 


Royal 8vyo. 66 Coloured Plates, 42s. 


HOOKER’S GARDEN FERNS. 


Royal 8yo, 64 Coloured Plates, 42s, 


HOOKER’S FELICES EXOTICA; 


=. _— FERNS. Royal 4to. 100 Coloured Plates, 
“6. 11s. 








FERNY COMBES. A Ramble after 


Ferns in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. B 
CHARLOTTE CHANTER. Second Edition. 8 Coloured 
Plates and Map of the County, 5s. 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH 


MOSSES. Description of all the Mosses inhabiting the 
British Isles. By the Rev. M. J. Berxeiey, M.A., 
F.L.S. 24 coloured plates, 24s. 


BERKELEY’S BRITISH FUN- 


GOLOGY. 2 coloured plates, 30s. 


BADHAM’S ESCULENT FUN- 


GUSES OF ENGLAND. New Edition. By F. Currey, 
M.A., F.R.S., F.L.8S. 12 coloured plates, 12s, 


HUSSEY’S BRITISH MYCOLOGY. 


Royal 4to. 


Ist Series, 90 coloured plates, £7. 12s. 6d. 
2nd Series, 50 coloured plates, £4. 10s. 


HARVEY’S PHYCOLOGIA BRI- 


TANNICA. History of British Seaweeds. Four Volumes. 
Royal 8vo., 360 coloured plates, £6. 6s. Re-issue, Parts 
I. to II., each 2s, 6d. 


HARVEY’S SYNOPSIS of BRITISH 


SEA-WEEDS. Descriptions of all known Species, 5a, 


HARVEY’S PHYCOLOGIA AUS- 


TRALICA. History of Australian Seaweeds. Five 
Volumes, royal 8vo., 300 coloured Raton £7. 138. ; or, sepa- 
rately, Vols. I. to IV., each 308, Vol. V. 338. 





HARVEY’S NEREIS AUSTRALIS. 
Figures and Descriptions of Marine Plants collected in 
the Southern Hemisphere. Two Parts, each with 25 
coloured plates, 21s. 


CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGA- 


ZINE. Figures and Descriptions of New and Rare 
Plants. By Sir W. J. Hooxer, D.C.L., F.R.S., Director 
of the Royal Gardens, Kew. ird Series, Voi. XIX., 72 
coloured plates, 42s. Vols. and Parts from the commence- 
ment of the Third Series may be had. Monthly, $s. 6d. 


FLORAL MAGAZINE. Figures 


iptions of New Po Garden Flowers. B 
on ee Domprarn. Vol. ITI., 64 coloured piates, 
42s, Vols. and Parts from the commencement may be 


had. Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF NATURAL 


HISTORY TERMS; with their vation, 
the various Orders Genera, and Pa aq By Dating 
M'‘Nicout, M.D., M.R.C.P.’ 12s. 6d. 





REEVE & CO., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 















































































THE READER. 








== 30 APRIL, 1864. 
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VOL. II. OF THE SHAKESPEARE JEST-BOOKS. 


Just ready, thick feap. 8vo., half-bound, uncut, 
price 7s. 6d., 


SHAKESPEARE JEST-BOOKS, 


Cc Merie Tales of Skelton, Jests of Scogin, Sackfull 
of Newes, Tarlton’s Jests, Merrie Conceited J of George 
Peele, and Jacke of Dover. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W.C. HAZLITT. 
Vol, I., containing A HUNDRED MERY TALYS, from 


e only known copy, and MERY TALES AND QUICKE 
SWknis eroma t 


he rare Editions of 1530 and 1567, just 


published, uniform with the above, price 7s. 6d. 


WILLIs and SoTrHERAN, 136, Strand, London, 





Just published, 


Shakespeare, hisBirthplace, Home, 


and GRAVE; a Pilgrimage to Stratford-on-Avon. By the 
Rev. J. M. Jepuson, B.A., F.S.A. With 15 Photographic 
Illustrations by Ernest Epwaarps, B.A. Small 4to., cloth 
gilt, 21s.; morocco, 31s. 6d. 

“A very charming book; written in the spirit of a true 
Shakespearian. The photographic pictures are exquisite 
specimens of the art.’’—London Review. . 

“ The writer of this work has bestowed upon it an amount 
of literary ability and careful research, which give to it a far 
higher value than merely to suit the temporary occasion. 
Some things are here given that will be new to the public 
respecting Shakespeare’s earlier'and later years,’”’— Observer. 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Photo- 


GRAPHIC Fac-simile of the First Printed Edition of 1609, 
From the copy in the Library of Bridgewater House, a) 
misgion of the Right Hon. the Earl of Ellesmere, 10s. 6d, 


Reeve & Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





This day is published, containing Four Photographs and 
Sixteen pages of Letterpress, price 1s. 6d., Part I. of 


Brittany Photographically I[llus- 


TRATED; NARRATIVE OF A WALKING TOUR IN 
BRITTANY. By the Rev. J. M. Jepuson, B.A., F.S.A. 
With Nores or a Puorocrapnic Expepirion, by LovELL 
Reeve, F.L.S. New and Cheaper Edition, with the Photo- 
graphs incorporated. 

*,* To be completed in Twenty-two Monthly Parts, form- 
ing a very handsome Volume, royal 8vo., with ninety Photo- 
erpphs and a Map. 

“Here we have a real, fresh, manly book. Mr. Jephson 
has produced a very spirited and instructive narrative.— 
Saturday Review. 

“ Of . Lovell Reeve’s stereoscopic contributions to the 
book we can truly say that we have never seen anything 
—, = the union of delicacy and clearness, surpasses 

em.”’—Press, 


London: Reeve & Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Chemical Analysis. By Henry 


M. Noap, Pu.D., F.R.S., F.C.8., Lecturer on Chemistry at St. 
George’s Hospital. 


Part I., QuaLiTaTive, 40 Wood-Engravings, 6s. 
Part Ii. Speen. | in the press. 


Reeve & Co,, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Now ready at all the Libraries, and sold by all Booksellers, 
in crown 8vo., price 6s., 
Glimpses of Real Life as seen in 


the THEATRICAL WORLD and in BOHEMIA; being 
the Confessions of a Strolling Comedian. 


Edinburgh : Wiiu1am P. Nimmo. 





THE SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY GIFT BOOK. 


Now ready, new edition, in elegant cloth binding, feap., 
gilt edges, price 6s. (postage 4d.), 


The Philosophy of William Shake- 


SPEARE, delineated in Seven Hundred and Fifty Passages 
selected from his 8, with Index and References. By the 
Editors of ‘‘ Truths Llustrated by Great Authors.” 


London: Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





In a few days, price lis., 


Shakespeare’s Coriolanus. Edited 


by F. A. Leo. With Fac-simile of the Tragedy of “ Corio- 
lanus,”’ from the Folio of 1623, photo-lithographed; and 
Extracts from North’s Plutarch. 


J. Rossevt Sirsa, 36, Soho Square, London. 





Published this day, fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s., 


Legendary Tales of the Ancient 


ONS, rehearsed from the Early Chronicles, By Lovisa 

L. J. Menzies. 
:~1. Esyllit and Sabrina.—2. Lear and his Three 
Da .—8, edda and Morgan.—4. The Brothers Beli 
and —5. dure the Com ionate.—6. Alban of 
Vi .—7. Vortigern.—8. Cadwallon and the Final Struggle 
of the Britons. 


London: J. Russe.. Smirx, %, Soho Square. 





N » price 5s.; f , 5s, 4d., with 
ow ready, price 5 iieettabions, nearly 


The Fern Manual: being a De- 


scription of all the best Stove, Greenhouse, and ay d 
Ferns in British Gardens. With Instructions for their . 
tivation and Treatment, as well on a large scale as in Fern 
Cases and Glasses. By some of the ConTRIBUTORS TO THE 
JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE. 


Now ready, price 6s.; or free b it, 6s. 6d., 
Ro Second Edition of 


Rambles in Search of Wild 
FLOWERS, and How to them. By MarGaReT 
oe ht ills 


Journal or Horricuurvre Orricr, 171, Fleet Street, 
0. ‘To be had of all Booksellers, and at the 
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THEATRE DE PAUL MEUBIOE. 
ETUDES ET COPIES. 


HAMLET 


FAILS TATFF-PAROTE SS. 
D’APRES 
SHAKESPEARE. 
1 beat volume in-18, 2 fr. 50 c. Net: 1 fr. 90 c, 13/12 ex. 








EUGENE 


spectre.—IV. Hamlet et Polonius. 


‘ 


mére.—X. ‘ 


Epreuves sur papier blanc ° 
Epreuves sur papier de Chine . 


SEIZE SUJETS DE HAMLET 


DESSINES ET LITHOGRAPHIES PAR 
DELACROIX. 


*,* I. Hamlet songeant 4 son pére mort.—II. Le spectre du pere d’Hamlet appelant son fils.—III. La révélation du 
Des mots, des mots, des mots.”—V. Hamlet et Ophélie. ‘‘ Va-t’en dans un couvent!” 
(Inédit.)—VI1. La scene du théatre.—VII. Les joueurs de flate.—VIII. La priére du roi.—IX. Les reproches d’Hamlet a sa 
u’est-ce donc? un rat.’”’—XI. Le cadavre de Polonius.—XII. La folie d’Ophélie. 
d’Ophélie.—XIV. Le crane d@’Yorick.—XV. La lutte dans la fosse. (Inédit.)\—XVI. La mort d’ Hamlet. 


L’ Album complet de seize lithographies, tirées & 200 exemplaires seulement, par Bertauts, coite : 


(Inédit.)—XIII. La mort 


. «  « 80 fr, Net, 20 fr. ,, 
.  « « 40 fr, Net, 26 fr. 65 





’ PARIS: 


PAGNERRE, LIBRAIRE-EDITEUR, RUE DE SEINE, 18. 





J ust published, price 6d., 


AN ODE TO SHAKSPEARE, 
SUGGESTED BY HIS TERCENTENARY. 


By F. B. CALVERT, A.M. 


“Our author burns with a generous fire, and his lines 
sweep on with all the easy flow and harmony of Pope 
himself.—Sunday Times. 


Wituiam E ern and Son, 18, North St. Andrew Street, 
Edinburgh; Hami.iron, Apams, & Co., London. 


Shakespeare S. O. 


BEeTon, Is. 6d. 


Memorial. 





Notice. — Beeton’s Shakespeare 


MEMORIAL. —It was originally intended that this 
Memorial of Shakespeare should consist of. a large 
folio pages, and be published at One Shilling. The Wor 

however, grew under the hands of those engaged upon it, and 
it was found that less than forty-eight pages would not con- 
tain the matter and Engravings, and that it wasimpossible to 





reduce the price below Kighteenpence.—S. O. BEETON, 





LIBRAIRIE INTERNATIONALE, 
13, RUE DE GRAMMONT, A PARIS. 


A. LACROIX, VERBOECKHOVEN, ET O¥, 
A BRUXELLES, A LEIPZIG, ET A LIVOURNE. 


EDITEURS, 





EN VENTE. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
VICTOR HUGO. 


Un beau volume in-8 de 560 pages, sur papier cavalier glacé. 


Prix: 7 fr. 50 c. 





THE MAY NUMBER, PRICE SIXPENCE, OF 


“OUR OWN FIRESIDE,” 


CONTAINS 


SHAKSPEARE’S DEBT TO THE BIBLE. 


By tHe EDITOR. 





Also Continuation of Mrs. CLara L, BaLrour’s New Tale, 


WELL MARRIED, 
Together with six other Serial Works, &c. 
London: WiLL1amM Macintosu, %4, Paternoster Row, 





PUBLISHED ON SHAKESPEARE’S NATAL DAY, 
Price 6d., 


Shakespeariana: a Catalogue of 


600 Volumes, illustrating Shakespeare’s Life and Writings, 
on Sale, being the largest and most curious collection ever 
offered to the public. 


Shakespeariana: Notices illustra- 


tive of the Drama and other Popular Amusements, chiefly in 
the 16th and 17th Centuries, extracted from the Chamber- 
lains’ Accounts, and other MSS. of the Borough of Leicester; 
with an Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM Ke.uiy. 

[In the press. 


J. Russe. Smits, 36, Soho Square, London. 





GUVRES COMPLETES 
W. SHAKES PEAR E. 


TRADUCTION NOUVELLE PAR FRANCOIS-VICTOR HUGO; 
AVEC UNE INTRODUCTION PAR VICTOR HUGO. 


CHAQUE VOLUME, FORMAT IN-8, CONTENANT, OUTRE LES PIECES, 


UNE INTRODUCTION, DES NOTES, ET UN 


SE VEND SKEPAREMENT; TROIS FRANCS CINQUANTE CENTIMES, 


APPENDICE, 





PARIS: PAGNERRE, LIBRAIRE-EDITEUR, RUE DE SEINE, 18. 





MR. WILLIAM TEGGQG’S 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of STANDARD WORKS 
in various Departments of Literature, with a List of Popular 
Engravings, sent free by Post. 


Address: Pancras Lane, Cheapside, London. 





12mo., cloth, price 9d., 


The New London Spelling Book. 


By C Vysz. A N , tho 
Vv oS gee Y8SE ot penn po Dee 


London: Witui1am Teoc, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
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Shakespeariana :— A Catalogue 


OF BOOKS ILLUSTRATIVE OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
WORKS AND LIFE. Post free for Four Stamps. 


F. 8. Evuis, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 





Now ready, price 20s., cloth, 


The Reference Shakspere; with 


11,600 References. By Joun B. Mansu. 
Manchester: Jouw Heywoopv. London: Simpxuy & Co. 





THE READER, 


30 APRIL, 1864, 
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SECOND EDITION. 


Now ready, with Frontispiece by F. GILBERT, toned paper, crown 8yo., price 6s., 


BEAUTIES OF TROPICAL SCENERY, 


LYRICAL SKETCHES, AND LOVE SONGS. 
WITH NOTES. 
By R. N. DUNBAR. 


** He has all the feeling of a true poet; and his illustrations are always happy, and often striking.”"—Morning Post. 
* He gives graceful descriptions of scenes and objects interesting to a large portion of the public.” —Odserver. 
** Even Thomas Moore did not avail himself as he might have done of the experience he obtained in his trip across the 


wer. The notes are valuable.’”’—Morning Herald. 


. The present author has availed himself of the poetical treasures there in no scant measure, and with much grace 


and 
“The glow, the grace, the colour of those glorious scenes amongst which they were written, have been caught by the 


author of these pleasant poems. ...., 


The amatory pages are worthy of Thomas Moore.”’—Critic. 





LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, PICCADILLY. 





_ 


At all the Libraries, in Two Volumes, fcap. 8vo., cloth, 
price 12s., 


LINNET’S TRIAL. 


A Tale, by 8. M., Author of “Twice Lost.” 


VirtvE Broruers & Co,, 1, Amen Corner. 











NEW TALE BY MISS WORBOISE. 
In One Volume, fcap., cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


THE LILLINGSTONES OF 
LILLINGSTONE. 


Br E. J. WORBOISE, 
Author of “‘ Lottie Lonsdale,’’ &c. 
VirtveE Broruers & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 





In One Volume, 12mo., cloth, price 5s., 


LOTTIE LONSDALE; 
Or, THE CHAIN AND ITS LINKS. 
By E. J. WORBOISE, 
Author of “The Lillingstones of Lillingstone,” &c., &c, 
Virtue Broruers & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 





New Edition, with Four additional Illustrations, 
fcap., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


NAOMI; 


On, THE LAST DAYS OF JERUSALEM. 
By Mrs. J. B. WEBB. 


With Designs by GiLBERT, and View and Plan of Jerusalem, 


Virtve Broruers & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 





New and Cheaper Editions of Works by the Author 
of “‘ Mary Powell.” 





Fourth Edition, post 8vo., cloth, 8s, 6d., 
THE 


PROVOCATIONS of Mme. PALISSY. 


By the Author of “Mary Powe...” 
With Coloured Frontispiece by WARREN. 


Third Edition, post 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d., 


CLAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. 


By the Author of “Mary Powett.” 
With Coloured Frontispiece after WARREN. 


Fourth Edition, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d., cloth, antique, 


CHERRY AND VIOLET: 


A TAs OF THE GREAT PLAGUE, 
By the Author of “Mary PoweEt1.” 


Virtue Broruers & Co., 1, Amen Corner, 


Now ready, price 8d., 


NEW PATRIOTIC SONG. 


GARIBALDI 
At the Opera of “ MASANIELLO.” 


BY 


R. N. DUNBAR. 


London: Rosperr HaRpDWICKR, 192, Piccadilly. 


NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 


In Montuift Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of 
“ Pickwick,” “‘ Davip CopPERFIELD,” &c, 





This Day is published, Parr I., Price Is., of 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
DICKENS. 


Monthly Parts. 
RCuUS STONE, 


CHARLES 


To be completed in Twent; 
ILLUSTRATIONS by 


With 








London: Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





In Three Volumes, post 8vo., 


AOK’S “BRAND,” 


By tHe Autruor or “* RECOMMENDED TO MERCY.” 
In a few days. ; 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly.” 





NEW NOVEL BY “ MANHATTAN.” 





This day, at all the Libraries, in Three Volumes, post Svo., 


MARION, A Nove. 


By “MANHATTAN.” 


London: Saunpers, Or.ey, & Co., 66, Brook Street, W. 








—=— 


DYBBOL AND DENMARK. 





Next week will be published, in One Vdlume, post 8vo., 


THE DANES IN CAMP; 


LETTERS FROM SONDERBORG, 
BY THE 


HonovrRaBLE AUBERON HERBERT. 


Saunpers, Ortey, & Co., 66, Brook Street, W. 





THE NEW SERIAL TALE, 


ADA’S 


By THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE RIVAL COUSINS,” 


PUNISHMENT, 


** LANGLEY CHASE,” &c., 


WILL BE Commencep 1x No, 1007 oy rue FAMILY HERALD, 
Published on WEDNESDAY, MAY 4th. 





Shortly, the FIRST VOLUME (382 pp. 8vo.) of 


OUR GREAT WRITERS. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES UPON ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
With Numerous Quotations and Analyses of the Principal Works. 
By CHARLES EDWARD TURNER, 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE IMPERIAL ALEXANDER LYCEUM. 


“““THE SEVEN LECTURES ON SHAKSPERE OCCUPY 124 PAGES. 





ST. PETERSBURG: A. MUNX, 14, NEVSKY PROSPECT. 
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122, FLEET STREET, ‘aaah 
JOHN MAXWELL & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY M. E. BRADDON. 
On May 10, at all Libraries, in Three Vols., post Svo., 


HENRY DUNBAR. 


By tue Aursor or “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c, 


*,* Subscribers to Circulating Libraries should - 
mediate orders for this work to ensure early copies. ay - 








BARBARA HOME, 


A New Novel, in Three Vols. 
Bry MARGARET BLOUNT. (Ready, 


This day, Two Vols., 8vo., with an Original Map, price 32s., 


MEXICO: Ancient and Modern. 


By MICHEL CHEVALIER, 
Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 
“ 4 (Ready. 
“It pppeers superfluous to bespeak attention for sucha 
work, e name of Michel Chevalier, and the title of the 


book, would alone secure for it a cordial reception and a 
careful reading.’’—Morning Star, March 28, 1864. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. BENNETT, 


STELLA.} 


By the Author of “ Tur Corrace Grr,” 
Three Vols., post 8vo., 31s. 6d. [ Ready. 


* A sensation novel of the most powerful kird.”—Morning 
Star, March 28, 1864. 


SIR VICTOR’S CHOICE. 


Three Volumes, post 8vo. (Ready. 


“ The plot is clever, original, and bold, and the style clear, 
pleasant, incisive, and perfectly free from affectation.”— 
Morning Post, March 26, 1864. 

_“ This novel, when once begun, will be laid down by none 
till the last page is reached.”—Atheneum, March 19, 1864. 





DWELLERS ON THE THRESHOLD, 


A New Work on Magic and Magicians, 
By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
Two Volumes, post 8vo., 21s. [Ready. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR OF “WHITEFRIARS,” 


MADELEINE GRAHAM: 


A Novel of Life and Manners, 


By the Author of “ Wurrerriars,” “Tue Ciry BANKER,” 
*“Casar Boraia,” &c. 


Three Volumes, post 8vo., 31s, 6d. (Ready. 


™ “ © Madeleine Graham’ is written with considerable power. 
The characters are sketched with a bold hand. The story 
is full of incident, and the interest well sustained from 
beginning to end,” —Morning Post, April 5, 1864, 


FORTY YEARS IN AMERICA. 
By THOMAS LOW NICHOLS, M.D. 
Two Volumes, 8vo., 32s. 


** No book we have ever read gavé us anything like so clear 
and vivid an idea of America and American life. Asa desc 
tion of American homes and Americans at home, it is the 
best we have seen.’’—Saturday Review, April 2, 1864. 


[This day. 


NEW NOVEL [IBY THE AUTHOR OF “ SACKVILLE 
CHASE,” 


THE MAN IN CHAINS. 
By C. J, COLLINS. 
Three Vols., post 8vo., 3ls.6d. [Karly in May, 





London: Joun MaxweE tt & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 


TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY 
FOR THE MILLION, 
109trx THOUSAND. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 


don: Hatcuarp & Co., 187, Piocedity. Booksellers to 
Londee . H.R.H. tno Princess of Wales. 


Preparing for publication, a New Edition, being the 5th 
” corrected and greatly improved, of ’ 


THE 


Principles of Political Economy. 


By J. R. McCuxiiocs, Esq. 
Messrs. Biack, Edinburgh. 











Now READY, 
In One Volume, 8vo., pp. 482, handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 12s., 
Selections from the Letters of 
FRANCES CORNWALLIS, Author of 
op iieles. 8 Tale of Athens,” “Small Books on Great 
8 " . 


’ fe. &c. 


lated, and an Appendix, containing hical 
ng No. L. of “ 
matranre poarE,, Bane Bo To 


Tripxer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 
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This day, New Edition, 5s., 


Is Geology Antagonistic to Serip- 


TURE? To which is added an Appendix taining a 

GEOLOGICAL DESCRIPTION of the HUNSTANTON 

CLIFF. yy the Rev. Henry Wricnrt, M.A., Rector of 

Thuxton, Norfolk. Entarcep EpITion, as jously ac- 

Maps of ancient Norfoli, and Plates vf Fesaile sod of Danish 
ancient Norfolk, an 7 

wid Boglioh Grin ae = oa eg 


Cambridge: J. Hatt and Son; London: Simpxrn & Co. 








Incentives to Prayer: being Devo- 


TIONAL PASSAGES SELECTED from the PSALMS. 
Square fcap. 8vo., in cloth flush, Is. ; or edges turned in, 1s. 6d.; 
French morocco, 2s.; extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“An el tly-printed volume, each page bordered with 
double red lines, within which, in monkish characters in red, 
are panied verses of praise. . . . A handsome book to lie on 
a table.”—REApDER. 


WRriTTAKER & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





This day, 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d., Dedicated, by permission, to 
the ArcuBIsHoPp oF YorK, 


The Mosaic Origin of the Penta- 


TEUCH considered in connection with Parts IT. and III. 
of Bishop Colenso’s Critical Examination. By a Layman of 
the Church of England. 


London: Witu1aM SKEFFINGTON, 168, Piccadilly, W. 





Now ready, cloth, 9s., free by post, 


The Two Worlds: the Natural 


andthe SPIRITUAL. Their intimate Connexion and Rela- 
tion Dlustrated by Examples and Testimonies, Ancient and 
Modern. By Tuomas BrREvIoR. 

“ Though there be but one world to sense, there be two to 
reason : the one visible, and the other invisible.’’—Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 


Life: Its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. By Leo H.Grinpon. Third Edition. 

“Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of great originality. 
. .. Right nobly does the author discourse on the crowded 

steries and many-coloured phenomena of existence... . 

@ can commend the volume as a vigorous, stimulating 
book.” —British Quarterly Review. 

“To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 

ers, these very thoughtful and beautifully-written reflec- 
ns be a welcome boon.’”’—Sun. 

“‘ Mr. Grindon’s book has reached, but will not stop at, the 
third edition. It is the work ofa scholar, a Christian, and a 
man of real science.’’—Morning Herald. 

“ Happy is he who in some place of unfashionable summer 

hment has the good fortune andthe good sense to take 
for a companion this charming and suggestive book.’’—The 
Truthseeker. 


London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 
Romanising in Music. Reprinted 
from the Musical Standard, 


** A clever brochure.””—READER. 
20, Paternoster Row ; 9, Exeter Hall, &c. 





Cloth, price 2s. 6d., Illustrated with full page Diagrams, 


A Handbook of Practical Gauging, 


forthe Use of Beginners, to which is added, A Chapter on 
Dist ion, d bing the Process in Operation at the 
Custom House for ascertaining the Strengths of Wines. By 
James B, Keene, of H.M. Customs. Second Edition. 


London: F. Prrmay, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


SHORTHAND. 








Pitman’s’ Phonographic Teacher. 
Sixpence, 
Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 


Free by Post, 1s. 6d. 


Pitman’s Phonography Taught 


By MR. F. PITMAN. 


In Class, 7s. 6d., 
Privately, £1. 1s. 


Apply at 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Phonography is easily wepned, and is of inestimable 


London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath: I. Pirman, Parsonage Lane. 





In One Volume, price 12s., 


On Change of Climate, a Guide 


for Travellers in Pursuit of Health. Illustrative of the 
Advantages of the various localities resorted to by Invalids, 
forthe cure or alleviation of chronic diseasés, es Con- 
sumption. With Observations on Climate, and its Influence 
on Health oe Disease, — “wr of ve rsonal 
experience of many Southern mes—Spain, Portugal, 
Algeria, Morocco, France, Italy, the Mediterranean Islands, 
Egypt, &c. B Tomas’ More Mappen, M.D. M.R.C.S. 
of the College of Physicians in Treland, 
. Glasgow, Demonstrator of Anatomy in the 
Carmichael or Richmond Hospital School of Medicine. 


London: T.C. Newsy, 30, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 
Recently published, priceéd., 8 

Hydropathy in London. By 

Leatn and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W., 


Ricuarp Metcatre, Esq. 
and at the Hypropatruic EsTaBLISHMENT, New Barnet. 





Seventh Edition, Tenth amend, price 2s. 6d.; post free, 


ps, 
Diseases of the Skin: a Guide to 
their Treatment and Prevention. Illustrated by Cases. By 
Txos. Hunt, F.R.C.S., 
tori see POS ry, AAS 
to punt has transferred these diseases from theincurable 


London : T. Ricnarps, 87, Great Queen Street. 





Now ready, demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 
BEING A COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL 


ON SOME OF THE COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. 
BY A LAYMAN. 





EDINBURGH: CALEDONIAN PRESS. 


LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 





Crown 8vo., bound in cloth, 3s. 6d., 


RENAN’S INAUGURAL LECTURE: 


THE POSITION OF THE SEMITIC NATIONS IN 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 


To which is prefixed 
An Essay ON THE AGE AND ANTIQUITY OF 


THE BOOK OF NABATHEAN 
AGRICULTURE. 
By ERNEST RENAN. 


“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Chris- 
tianity’ tendencies), is extremely characteristic of the 
author.””—London Review. | 

““We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of 
this well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint 
themselves with the merits of a claim to a literature older 
_— _ days of Noah, and to Adam himself.’”’—Clerical 

ournal, 


London: Triipner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 
ELEVENTHS EDITION. 
In One Volume, demy 8vo., price 18s., cloth, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS; FOR UNIVERSAL 
REFERENCE ; 


Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and 
odern—the Foundation, Laws, and Governments of Coun- 
tries—their Progress in Civilization, Industry, Literature, 
, and Science—their Achievements in Arms—their Civil, 
Military, and Religious Institutions, and particularly of the 
British Empire. y Josepn Haypn. ELeventH EDITION, 
revised and greatly enlarged by BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assist- 
ant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain. 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., Great Dover Street, W. 





New Edition, fcap. 8vo., illustrated by Grorce CRUIKSHANK, 
in elegant binding, price Is., 


THE OYSTER; 


WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN TO FIND, 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 


With a New Chapter— 
THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON, 


“No but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book. It is full of the most varied information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familiar, eeable, and 
chatty manner, ‘There is nothing the lover of oysters can 
want to knowin relation to this succulent and interestin 
little creature but he may find it in this volume. After - 
ing it from beginning to end, and revelling in remembered 
and anticipa feasts of natives, pandores, and powldoodies, 
we close the book, exclaiming, 

* Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always eat now eat the more.’”’ 
—TuHE READER, 


“*A complete sqcteneater s manual, which ought to be upon 
every supper-tab e, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
without.’’—Saturday Review. 

* Although o; ts at times are out of season, this little book 
about them continue seasonable. It is entirely for the 
multitude of oyster-eaters, as the author states :—‘I am not 
writing a book for the man of science; I could not if I would. 
It is for those who love oysters for the eating, that I have 
turned author.’”’—Atheneum. 


Triipner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





* Good Words are worth much and cost little.” 
HERBERT, 
Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated, 


Good Words. Edited by Norman 


Mac.teop, D.D., One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 
CONTENTS OF THE MAY Part:— 
1. OSWALD CRAY. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of 


“East Lynne.”’ Part V. With an Illustration by F, 
WALKER. ‘ 

2,.ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. By PRINcrIPa. 
Forses. Part II. 


$8. PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. ByC.J, 
Vauaeuan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 

V.—‘ Consecration of Common Things.” 

4. THE UNKIND WORD. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman,.”’ Part I. With an Dlustration 
by G. J. PrinweE.t. 

5. LETTERS FROM ABROAD. By the Dean or Cax- 


TERBURY. 
ItII.—‘*In Rome.” With an Illustration by 
T. SuLMAN. 
6. CUSTOMARY CHIVALRIES. By a Senior WRANGLER, 
7. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By Isaac Taytor, 
“> Some of the Costs of War from 1795 to 
1 Nog 
8. A YEAR AT THE SHORE. By Parr Henry 
GosseE, F.R.S. 
V.—‘* May.” With Three Illustrations by 
the Author. 
‘9. GRANDMOTHER’S SNUFF. With an Illustration by 
R. BARNES. 


10. EVENINGS WITH WORKING PEOPLE IN THE 
BARONY CHURCH. By the Eprror. Fifth 
Evening.—The Story of the igal Son. 

11. ONLY A BABY’S GRAVE. 

12. A HOLIDAY IN THE NORSE COUNTRY. By 
G. H. B. With an Illustration. 

18. A HEAVY LAND-TAX. By a Smatu LANDOWNER. 


OFFICE: 32, Ludgate Hill, London; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 





Sixpence Monthly, 


Christian Work. A Magazine of 
Religious and Missionary Information. 
ConTENTs OF THE MAY Parr :— 
I.—Papers OF INFORMATION AND CRITICISM. 
I. RECENT OPERATIONS ON THE ZAMBESI. 
By Dr. LivinesTone. 


Il. BIBLE WOMEN: THEIR WORK AND MISSION, 
By the Rev. A. Tuoro.p, Rector of St. Giles’s. 

III. SPANISH CATHOLICISM: THE HOLY WEEK 
AT MADRID. By Dr. Jutes Bonnet, Paris. 

IV. ON TEACHING AND PREACHING IN INDIAN 
MISSIONS. By the Rev. Roperr Hunrer, for- 
merly of Nagpore. 

V. THE SPREAD OF ROMANISM IN LONDON, 
By W. GiiBert, Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum.” 


VI. CHRISTIAN WORK IN A _ DISTRICT OF 
GLASGOW. 


VII. MEDICAL MISSIONS. (The Pa 
the Medical Missionary Society, pub 
in this Magazine.) 


VIII. SUGGESTIONS AND REPLIES. 


II.—LETTERS DESCRIPTIVE OF RECENT RE tiGious MoveE- 
MENTS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


III.—New Books BEARING ON CHRISTIAN WORK, 
Orrice: 32, Ludgate Hill, London; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 


rs received by 
regularly 





Now ready, price 3s, 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 


REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1864. 
* A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined,” 


—Times, 
London: B, Buaxe, 421, Strand. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, 21s., 


THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; 


OR, THE COUNTRY ATTORNEY. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT, 


Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” “‘ Margaret Meadows,” 
Abbey, 


ESQ., 


~ ze Weaver’s Family,” “The Rosary: a Legend of Wilton 
” C. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


One Volume, crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s., 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; 


OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A MONOMANTAC. 


“ The discoy 
great as Sreets Be & im the send,» oa: ba F 
a oO , e originality, dry, Froissart-like 
something of a more sterling character 


our, and v 
from the same pen.” —Times, 


of a modern story, where some attempt has been made to stndy truthfulness and nature, is a surprise 98 
= . pose made, 0 Srey Ve dateer! on a heck 


far above the 
ersatile genius of its author, encourage us to expect 





LONDON: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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Blackwood’s Magazine for May, 
1864. No, DLXXXIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS :— 

CHRONICLES | oF CARLINGFORD: The Perpetual 


FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO. 

TONY BUTLER.—Part VIII. 

A SONG OF MATRIMONIAL MATTERS. 
A GROAN OVER CORFU. 

THE GREAT INDIAN QUESTION. 


CORNELIUS O’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, 
AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL.—Part IV. 
Containing :—Garibaldi—A New _ Investment — Italian 
Traits and Characteristics—The Decline of Whist—One 
m{ - “Two Puzzles’”—Postscript to the late Notice of 


HOW TO MAKE A NOVEL.—A Sensational Song. 
THE POSITION OF THE MINISTRY. 


Wituiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





The Alexandra Magazine, and 
WOMAN’S SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ADVOCATE. 
Price SIXPENCE. 

Contents, No. I., MAY, 1864. 


DOCTOR KEMP. L.L.D. 

THE VIRTUOUS WOMAN. Mrs. Srwe tt. 

PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. Mrs. Bayty. 

RECORDS OF IRISH WOMEN’S INDUSTRY. No. 1. 
Ellen Harrington. Mrs. MeRepITH. 

“GETTING WELL.” F.M.D. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS, MUSIC, AND THE FINE ARTS. 
LETTERS TO WOMEN ON MONEY-EARNING, 
Bessiz R. Parkes. 
BENEFIT SOCIETIES 

CHERETT, 
NOTICES OF BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 
MONTHLY MEMORANDA. 


London: JAcKsoN, Wasson, and Hopper, 27, Paternoster 
ow. 


FOR WOMEN. Jessiz Bov- 





No, XLIILI., for April, 1864, price Six Shillings, Post free. 


The London Quarterly Review. 


ConTENTS :— 
I. LIFE IN DEEP SEAS. 
II, ROBERT BROWNING. 
III. BATES’S NATURALIST ON THE AMAZONS 
IV. THE ANCESTRY OF THE WESLEYS, 
V. CAPTAIN SPEKE’S JOURNAL, 
VI. THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 
VII. SHAKESPEARE. 
VIII. RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 
*,* The “ London Quarterly Review” is forwarded by the 
Publisher, Post free, for 21s. per ann. 


London: H. J. TrestppErR, 17, Ave “Maria Lane, E.C. 





THE 


Law Magazine and Law Review 


FOR MAY, being No. 33 of the Unirep New Sentes, is this 
day published, price 5s., and contains :—1, Criminal A: — 
2. A Use upon a Use.—3. Judicial Statistics, 1862.—4. Foreign 
Enlistment Act.—5. Private Law among the Romans.— 
6. Value of a Ship.—7. Political Equality.—8, Trial of Armand. 
—9. Austin’s Jurisprudence.—10. Legal Equality in the 
United States.—11. Corruption at Elections,—Notices of 
New Books.—Events of the Quarter, &c. 


London: BurrerworTus, 7, Fleet Street, Her Majesty’s 
Law Publishers. 





In Two Volumes, 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. each ; by post, 4s., 


The Musical Herald. Containing 


Vocal and Instrumental Music by Bishop, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and other eminent Composers. 


London: B, Buiaxke, 421, Strand. 





Le Progrés. Journal de Lyon. 
POLITIQUE QUOTIDIEN, 


Ce Journat, qui, par l’importance de la Ville ow il est 
blié, s’est crée un trés grand cercle de Lecteurs en 
ce, fut supprimé pendant deux mois, et vient de 
reparaitre. Il contient outre le BuLLETIN PoLitriquE de 
M. de Wolfers, des ARTICLES 8PECIAUX sur le CoMMERCE DE 
Lyon, MARSEILLE, etc., etc.; des Revues de la Presse 
Parisienne, une CHRoNIQUB, et une CORRESPONDANCE spéciale 
de Paris. Il est du plus haut intérét a toute personne en 
relation avec la France. . 
2s. 

Subscription Price by Post, perannum 2 4 

-~ - 6months 1 6 
pee o Smonths 0 138 


Bureavx: 61, Rue Impériale 4 Lrow, 





a Now ready, One Shilling (No LIII.), 


The Cornhill Magazine 


FOR MAY. With Mlustrations by Frederick Walker and 
R. Barnes, 


CoNTENTs :— 
DENIS DUVAL. (With an Illustration). 


Chapter VI.—I Escape from a Great Danger. 
II.—The Last of my School-days. 


GARIBALDI’S INVISIBLE BRIDGE. 
THOUGHTS ON HALF-HOLIDAYS. 

MONEY AND MANNERS. 

THE SOCRATES OF THE ATHENIAN PEOPLE. 


MARGARET DENZIL’S HISTORY. (Annotated by her 
Husband.) (With an Illustration.) 


Chapter XIX.—Out of the Way. 
XX.—I am Married. 


BLIND WORKERS AND BLIND HELPERS. 

COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

A DAY’S PLEASURE WITH THE CRIMINAL 
CLASSES. 


Smirn, Exiper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


The Art-Journal for May (Price 


2s. 6d.) contains three Illustrations on Steel, viz. :— 


PUCK AND THE FAIRIES. By G. Lizars, after R. Dapp. 


VIEW OF ORVIETO. By S. Brapsuaw, after J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. 

THE HUNTER (H.R.H. Prince Arthur), By E. W. 
Sropart, from the Statue by Mrs. THoRNYCROFT. 


The Literary Contributions include :— 
WEDGWOOD AND ETRURIA, By Liewettynn Jewitt, 
F.S.A. Illustrated. 
THE WORKS OF W. MULREADY, R.A. 


A WALK IN SOUTH WALES. [Illustrated by Birxer 
Foster. 


HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF GROTESQUE 
IN ART. By T. Wricur. [lustrated, 


FRESCO PAINTING. 

PHOTO-SCULPTURE. Illustrated. 

THE EXHIBITION IN DUBLIN. 

NEW FRESCO. By E. M. Warp, R.A. 

ee”. at TO H.R.H. THE LATE PRINCE CON- 


BRITISH ARTISTS: CHARLES BAXTER. By James 
DaFFoRNE. Illustrated. 


ALMANAC OF THE MONTH. Illustrated from Designs 
by W. Harvey. 


ART-WORK IN MAY. By the Rev. J. G@. Woop, M.A. 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS, &c., &c. 


London: James 8S. Virtue, 26, Ivy Lane. 





Now ready, 


North American Review. 
No, CCIII. APRIL, 1864. 
CONTENTS :— 
I, THEODORE PARKER. 
II. SHAKESPEARIAN PRONUNCIATION, 
III. THE SANITARY COMMISSION. 
IV. ST. LOUIS AND JOINVILLE. 
V. THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
VI. THE FUTURE SUPPLY OF COTTON, 
VII. CARL RITTER. 
VIII. LOYAL WORK IN MISSOURI. 
IX. WEST POINT. 
X. GENERAL MACLELLAN’S REPORT. 
XI. CRITICAL NOTICES. 
XII. EDITORIAL NOTE: Letter from the President. 


London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, 14, Ludgate Hill, 


The 





COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


Southern Monthly Magazine. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS. 
(By Post, Fourteen SHILuinas.) 


No, XII.—FEBRUARY, 1864, 


CoNnTENTS :— 


I. Xe V. Potanp’s PRAYER IN 


LE. 
Chaps. XIV., XV. g 
II. Horace. Ode 1X., Book VI. Lazy LITERATURE, 

II VII. WiLuie’s Grave. 


III. Gotp Discoverres 1Nn/ VIII. Tue KNIGHT AND THE 
New ZEALAND. CosTERMONGER’s NIECE, 

IV. Lesson oF THE BarRRI- IX. CoLoNIALAMUSEMENTS, 
CADES. X. A RETROSPECT. 


With Titre and Contents. 


Auckland, New Zealand: R. J. CreiguTon and 
A. Scaxes, Queen Street. 





TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, AND THE TRADE. 





Published on the 1st and 15th of each Month, 


AMERICAN LITERARY GAZETTE 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


*,* Each Number contains a Leading Article by the Editor; London and Continental 


dence from Europe; 


Authors at Home; Authors Abroad; Notes on Books and Booksellers; Autograph Letters ; Notes and Queries ; 
Art; Literary Intelligence; Lists of ee in America; Advertisements, 


The Annual Subscription is 10s,, payable in advance. 





LONDON; TRUBNER & CO., AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Price 6d., Monthly, 


The Boy’s Own Magazine. 


Contents of No. XVII. (MAY). 


I, RUNNYMEDE AND LINCOLN FAIR. A Story of 
the Great Charter. By J. G. EpGar. _ 


Cuaprer XX.—Oliver’s Captivity. 
»  _XXI.—De Moreville’s Daughter. 
» _XXII.—How the King Bided his Time. 
III.—Turning to Bay. 


With Full-page Dlustration. 


II. THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLE AND- 
HURST. With Full-page ono . 

III. KING LION. Chapter IX.—We leave the mountain 
—TI am carried by an elephant—I find an axe, and 
liberate some of our party who have fallen into a 
pit. Illustrated. 

IV. ANTONY WAYMOUTH;; or, The Gentlemen Ad- 
venturers. A Chronicle of the Sea. By WILLIAM 
H. G. Krxeston. Chapter V.—Raymond’s gallant 
—He is made prisoner—Dick Lizard cheers rm | 
keeps up his comrades’ spirits with his philosophy— 
Goa reached—Edward and his followers thrown 
into prison—Dick Lizard’s audacity—He compli- 
ments the governor in a peculiar fashion—How 
Dick amused himself in prison—A storm—A ship 
driven towards the coast—Edward and his men 
volunteer to try and help those on board—The 
Englishmen bravely pull out amid the raging seas— 
The shipwreck. Llustrated. 

V. THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS: MONOTRE- 
MATA. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., &€, 
With Full-page and other Illustrations. 

VI. THE STORY OF THE DUTCH WARS OF 
CHARLES II, By W. H. Davenport Apams, 
Illustrated. 

VII. MY STORY AND THE SECOND OFFICER'S. 


VIII. MY SECOND BALLOON ASCENTS. By Henry 
CoxwELL. 


IX. ABOUT ORGANS. 
X. THE METALS OF THE ALKALIES. By W.G 


HOWGRAVE., 
XI. THE FACE OF THE HEAVENS FOR THE 
MONTH OF MAY, 1864. Illustrated. 


. PUZZLE PAGES. Illustrated. 
London: 8. O. Berron, 248, Strand, W.C. 





Double Number. Price, with Supplement, Is., 


>. 9 . 
The Englishwoman’s Domestic 
MAGAZINE, 
Contents of No. XLIX. (MAY). 

I. MILDRED’S WEDDING. A poniy History, In- 

troduction—Chapters I., II., ITI., TV. 

II, A HISTORY OF PERFUMERY AND THE 
TOILET. By Eveene Rimmext, Chapter V.—The 
Greeks. Illustrated. 

Ill. ALL FOR THEE. (Poetry). 

IV. FAMILIAR LINES. 

V. BEECHWOOD MANOR, 

Chapter XXIX.—A Chapter of Accidents, 
Pe XXX.—Conclusion, 
VI. ABOUT GARDENS. 
VII. THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 
VIII. THE FASHIONS. 

Ix. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE, 

A Coloured Fashion Plate and a Coloured Pattern forthe 
Princess of Wales’ Ottoman or Sofa Pillow. 

A Lithographic Drawing of the Adolphe Coat. 

A Sheet of Patterns, containing Designs for Useful and 
Ornamental Needlework ; and Illustrations of 12 New and 
Fashionable Mantles for Spring and Summer wear, 3 Jackets, 
Swiss Bodice in Velvet, Children’s Toilets, and the New 
Tyrolese Bodice. 

THE SUPPLEMENT contains :— 


I. La Mops. 
II. Operas, ORATORIOS, AND Pays. 
III, Caprain Masters’s Cuitpren. By Tuomas Hoop, 
Chap. XXVI.—The Deosiine and Fall of a 


Church, 

XXVII.—"' The Quick, Sharp Scratch 
= Blue Spurt of a 
Lighted Match, 


IV. Witp FLowers, 
V. MANAGEMENT OF THE TEETH. 
VI. Eastwarp or THE SUN AND WESTWARD OF THE Moon, 
A dinavian Romance. 


VII. Music or THE Monts. 
VIII. CornRESPONDENTS’ CoLUMNs, 


A Large Fashion Plate; a magnificent Pattern of Berlin 
Work, painted by hand; and a full-sized paper model, con- 
sisting of 7 pieces, of the Adolphe Coat. 

Illustrations of the Marie Antoinette pelisse ; square fichu; 
the Aladdin paletot; alphabets for embroidering pocket~- 
handkerchiefs ; crochet couvrette; towel rail; white muslin 
bodice; white muslin jacket and chemisette ; evening cos- 
tume, the new jacket, and little boy’s costume in black 
velvet ; bead and lace butterflies; crape and silk bonnet; 
brides’ toilets, and walking dress ; yy needle-book ; 
design in appliqué and point Russe on linen; the jupon 
Tavernier, a new crinoline; window cushion and t ; 
under-sleeve in white tulle or net; velvet trimming for 
children’s dresses; new spring and summer mantles for 1864, 


A Specimen Number sent post free for twelve stamps. 
London: 8. O. Bexrron, 248, Strand, W.C. 





Now ready, 4s. ; annually, prepaid, post free, 13s. 4d., 


No. V., MAY, ‘ 
The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
ConTENTS :— 
1. CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES AND PURE 
RACES. 


2, PEYRERIUS AND THEOLOGICAL CRITICISM, 


$. MISCEGENATION. 

4. ANTHROPOLOGY AND CHEMISTRY. 

5. SAVAGE AFRICA. tees ‘ 

ARE CONSIDERE LOGIC< 

: SHA OND PHRENOLOGICALLY. 

:EDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

" PR LETY OF PARIS. 

8. THE NEANDERTHAL SKULL. 

9. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 

THE JOURNALS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 80- 
CIETY contains Papers by R. Lee, J. wig J. 
Reddie, Rev. J. M. Joass, George E. Robarta, C. Carter 
Blake, and R. Wallace. 

London: Triisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, 








J. ROTHSCHILD, Editeur, 
PARIS, 14, RUE DE BUCI. 





JOURNALS. 


Price for a year by Post, 15s. 


Annales Forestieres et Metallurgiques. 


Année 1864, Prix des Annales et du Bulletin. 
Price for a year by Post, 12s. 


Morren (Ed., professeur de botanique a 


Liége). Belgique Horticole, journal des jardins 
des serres et vergers, fondé . Morren et rédigé 
par Epovarp Morren. que horticole sé publie 
par li ms mensuelles de deux f es in-8Svo. au 
moins, e enrichie de Planches colori¢es repré- 
sentant plusieurs espéces de fleurs ou de fruits, et de 
fo rg gravées relatives 4 tous les intéréts de l’horti- 


Price for a year by Post, 12s. 


Herincq (M.-F.) L’Horticulteur Francais 


de mil huit cent cinquante-un, journal des amateurs et 
des intéréts horticoles. Ce Journal, qui vient d@’entrer 
dans sa I4e année, a été fondé en 1851, par un de nos 
plus savants botanistes horticylteurs, M. érinca, 
rédacteur en chef, avec le concours a’amateurs et des 
principaux horticulteurs de France. Le dessin, la 
gravure et le coloris sont exécutés les artistes les 
plus dist ._ 0 tle 5 dec e mois en un 
cahier de 8 


e texte et de deux magnifiques 
planches coloriées. 





BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE 
AND AGRICULTURE. 


Price £20. 
Blume cognomine Rumphius. Rumphia, 


sive Commentationes botanice, imprimis de plantis 


Indie orientalis, tum penitus incognitis, tum que in 
libris Rheedii, Rumph Roxburghii, Walchii, alioram 
recensitur, 4 vol. in-fol. avec 200 Planches, en partie 
coloriées. Price £2. 


Blume Museum Botanicum Lugduno-Ba- 
tavum, sive Stirpium exoticarum novarum vel minus 
cognitarum ex vivis aut siccis brevis exposito et 
descriptio. 

Tome 1, cum 24 tabulis ad illustranda 60 plantarum 
ot a genera. 1 volume in-8 de pages. Price 


Tome 2e, no 1 4 16, cum $2 tabulis ad illustranda, 68 
eo exoticarum genera. 1 volume de 256 pages. 


ce 16s. 
Price £17. 


Blume et J. B. Fischer. Flora Javz nec 


non insularum adjacentium. $8 volumes in-folio, illustrés 
de 252 Planches. 
Price £5. 


Blume Flore Javex et insularum adjacen- 


tium. Nouvelle série en 12 livraisons, contenant 162 
s avec 72 Planches ifiguement coloriées. 
.B.—Les planches doubles, les ouvrages de M. 
Blume, comptent pour deux planches, 


Price 4s, 


Castagne (L.) Catalogue des Plantes qui 


croissent naturellement dans le département dés Bou- 
1 vol, in-18, 


Price 2s. 


Deherain (P. P.) Recherches sur ]’Emploi 


Agricole des Phosphates. 1 vol. in-I3. 
Price Is, 


Dupuis (A., professeur d’histoire natur- 


e). L’Céillet, son histoire et sa culture. 1 vol. in-16, 
Price 1s, 6a. 


Lavallee (Alphonse) Le Brome de Schrader 
Bromus Schraderi, Kunth; Cératochloa pendula, 


). Mémoire lu a la et certtrale 
at th little Core ans -+3 will , of the highest 
interest for every Agriculturist. 

; Price £1. 48, 
Streinz (W. M.) Elements d@’Horticultute ; 
J Pi dans 
ee oats Paterna aly Ooee ee meh 
aagrément, Traduit de Taller nes Bole 
¢ réparti en i? des 


lan colorié fp cnesre sae 


. n Pp. 
feces itapriméas Wh i caaaas avec 


ches-du-Rhéne, 


Price 12s. 


Streinz (W. M.) Nomenclature des Cham- 


pignons, liste syn des genres et des espéces 
soscmnpagnée dune bibliographie de tous les ouvrages 
qui t de la . l volume in-8 de 750 pages, 


Price, in black, £1; coloured, £1. 128. 

Zaccone (V. F., sous-interidant militaire), 
Album des Plantes Fourragéres, Atlas d in-folio 
AF 5k 3 ak 

Price £1. 


Siebeck (R.) directeur des jardins im: 


périaux & Vienne. Petits Parcs, ou Jardins : 
l’orne- 


mentation des jardiae ine werent RB yy FD 
es * , 
architectes nit de l’allemand 


y° et é d'une introduction 
od Nauti (nemate l'Institut); 1 volume 


cartonné, 
Co _suide pratique pour tout jardinier ou 
couronné : 
ca cl cpanel par ie iad ark to 





J. ROTHSCHILD, EDITEUR, 


READER 


THE 
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*,* THE ROUND TABLE is published every 
demand in the United States for a Weekly Publication, 
interests of American life and letters. 


NEW AMERICAN JOURNAL = 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


| A WEEKLY RECORD OF 
THE NOTABLE, THE USEFUL, AND THE TASTEFUL, 


, at New York. THE ROUND TABLE has its 0 


in the 


national in its character, which shall be devoted to the real 


Agents for Great Britain and Ireland— 
TRUBNER & 00., AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





WILLIAMS AND NORGATE 


have published the following Catalogues of their Stock :— 
1, CLASSICAL Catarenvn. Greek and Latin Classics, 


Archeology, Philology, Roman Law. 
2, THEOLOGICAL CaTaLoGur. German and French Books, 
Philosophy, Metaphysics. 


8. Frencne CartTaLoaur. 
Voyages, Travels, &c, 


4. German. CATALOGUE, 
Belles Lettres. 


5a. Lrxeuistic CaTALoaur. European Languages. 
5b. Irauian CaTa.oaur. 
5c. SpaNisH CATALOGUE. 
6. OrtenTAL CATALOGUE. , 
7. Map CarTatoave. i 
4. Catalogue of Foreign Maps and 


General Literature, History; 


General Literature; History, 


8. Screntiric Catraocur, Natural History, Zoology, 
ineralogy. Chemistry, Mathematics, Aste: 


Bo 
sou Medicine and Surgery. 2 parts 


9. [Scnoon CatraLocur. French, Ge talian, Lati 
and Greek Elementary Books, Maps, é Jaca 


10. Foreign Boox Crrcvtars issued periodic and sent 
goss free to Purchasers, contatiting New ks and 
ew Purchases, 
11, Screntiric Boox Circvnars. New Books and recent 
Purchases. 


*4* Any Catalogue sent post free for One Stamp. 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Gard ; 
F Frederick Street, Rdinburehe _— 





POST FREE. 
DAVID NUTT’S 
LIST OF 
SOHOOL AND OLASS BOOKS, 


FOR THE STUDY OF 
GREEK, LATIN, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, etc. 
London: D, Nurt, 270, Strand. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 








The following CATALOGUES may be had GRATIS on 
Application, or by Post upon receipt of One Stamp :— 


(jATALOGUE OF OLASSICAL AND 
POPULAR FRENCH BOOKS. 





(jJATALOGUE OF GREEK AND LATIN 
CLASSICS, 





(ATALOGUE OF CLASSIOAL AND 
FOLULAR GERMAN BOOKS, Part I. ELEMENTARY 


(ATALOGUE OF CLASSICAL AND 


POPULAR GERMAN BOOKS, Part II. German 
LITERATURE, 


(ATALOGUB DES LIVRES DE MATHE- 


TIQUES Pures et A 6, d’ ‘ ; 
oUF 3. ppliquées, d’Arithmétique, de 





(\ATALOGUE DES LIVRES DE BEAUX- 
ARTS, de Des#in, de Peititure, &c: 





(\ATALOGUES DES LIVRES DE L’ART 
MILITAIRE, de Tactique, de Fortification, &c., &c. 





L" OF THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 





Doetav & Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square, Ww. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


All the best Books of the Season, and of the past Twenty 
Years, are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Fresh copies continue to be added as the demand increases, 
and an ample supply is provided of all the Principal New 
Works as they appear. 

FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS; 


According to the number of Volumes required. 
ospectuses on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Crry Orrice—4, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Brancu EstTaBlLiSHMENTS— 
Cross Street, Manchester ; and Temple Street, Birmingham, 














NEW SERIES OF > 
INSTRUCTIVE BOOKS. 


In foolscap 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth limp, 
price Is. 6d. each, 


HANDY OUTLINES OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Epitep sy DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., 
Author of “ Text-Books of ty ad and Physical Geography,” 
Cc. 


The object of these “‘ Outlines” is to afford, in the briefest 
possiblé space, an instructive and attractive epitome of the 
subjects to which they refer. Thousands who want the 
preliminary training necessary to the comprehension of a 
systematic treatise—those who desire no more than a Sgro 
sketch—the industrially busy, who have not the time to 
spare—and the young, whose minds are yet unfitted for fuller 
details—may all derive important benefit from the_ perusal 
of asimple outline. The Series will embrace a wide range 
in Naturau Science, Geocrapuy, History, and GENERAL 
LITERATURE—Care being taken to present only such subjects 
as are likely to be of permanent interest and utility. 

To confer on the Series every advantage as an intelligible 
medium of instruction, the whole will be prepared on a 
uniform plan, subjected to the same editorial supervision, 
and aided, where necessary, by Maps and other illustrations, 
It may further add to the appreciation of these “ Outlines” 
to learn that they will be followed by the publication of 
another Series—the ‘‘ Handy Library’’—in which the various 
subjects will receive more extended treatment ; thus enabling 
the reader to prosecute in detail the topics to which he has 
had, in these little books, a simple and attractive introduc- 
tion. There is nothing so pleasant and effective in the 
imparting of knowledge as a system of gradual qreeneees 
a step-by-step ascent from the evident to the less obvious: 
and it is this system which lies at the foundation, and form 
the essential and distinctive feature of these two projec 
Publications. , 

Designed primarily for self-instruction, but suited also, in 
m nstances, for use in Public Seminaries, the ‘‘Handy 
Outlines” will be printed in a clear, bold type, and issued, as 
their name implies, in a compact and handy form, Bi-mon 
or Suarterly, but in every instance only at such intervals as 
will insure their thorough and trustworthy preparation. 





The early Volumes of the Series will be issued in the fol- 
lowing order :— 


I. THE EARTH’S CRUST: A Handy Ontline 
of Geology. [On May 2. 
II. THE EARTH’S TREASURES: A Handy 
Outline of the Minerals and Métals. 
iI. THE EARTH’S SURFACE: A Handy Ont- 
line of Physical Geography. 
IV. THE EARTH’S WATERS: A Handy Ont- 
line of Hydrography. 
V. THE EARTH’S ATMOSPHERE: A Handy 


Outline of Meteorology. ; 
VI. THE EARTH’S LIFE: A Handy Outline of 
Physiology. 
&e, &eo, &e. 


Edinburgh: Witu1am P. Nimmo, 





Anfiual Subscription 10s., payable in advance; 


Thé Philobiblion: a Monthly 


Bibl hical Journal, Containing Critical Notices of, and 
Extracts from, Rare, Curious, and Valuable Old Books. 


London: TrispngeR & Co., American Literary Agency, . 
60, Paternoster Row. 





AN EXCELLENT GIFT BOOK. 





THE ALBUM, PRICE &s, 6p., 


Now ready, Third Edition, price 5s.; by post, 5s, 6d., 
OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM AND CATALOGUE, 
REVISED AND Correcrep By HENRY WHYMPER, Bsa. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF THE RAREST STAMPS. 


BY POST, 


8s. 10D, MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY. 








PARIS, 14, RUE DE BUCI. 





LONDON: 
570 


B. BLAKE, 


421, STRAND, 
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Sales by Auction. 





Water-Cotour DRAWINGs AnD O1L PAINTINGS BY EMINENT 
MopERN ARTISTS. 


OUTHGATE and BARRBDTT will Sell b 
Auction at their Rooms, 22, Fléet Street, on TUESDAY; 
MAY 3rd, and _ Followin Day, at One o'clock precisely, & 
CAPITAL COLLECTION of WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 

INGS, many elegantly framed, comprising Specimens of— 


Bentley, Gastineau, Montague, , Shepherd(G.), 
Buckley, Harding, Oliver, Spalding, 
Burgess, Henderson, (Prout (S.), Stephanoff, 
Callow Herbert Pyne, Stothard 
Corbould, Hunt (W.), {Rayner Taylor (C.), 
Cotman Ince, Richardson, Turner, 

Cox (D.), Joy, Robins, Varley 

Dibdin Leitch (R. P.), Rochard, Weigall, 
Evans (W.), |Martin, |Rowbotham, | Westell, 
Fielding (C.), |Melville, ‘Salmon, Wright, 








And other eminent Artists; also a few Cabinet Pictures. 


May be viewed, and Catalogues forwarded on receipt of Two 
Stamps. 





FREEHOLD Estate. Essex. 


R. ALEX. KIRKLAND is instructed 
to sell, by Private Contract, the ESTATE OF 
GLAZEN WOOD consisting of about 50 acres of rich agri- 
cultural land, well timbered, lying within a ring fence, and 
situate about 24 Mies from the BRAINTREE and Five MILEs 
from the WirHAM Raitway Stations, The MANSION cor- 
tains large entrance hall, four reception rooms, eleven bed- 
rooms, kitchens, with complete accommodation for servants. 
The OvTBUILDINGS, newly erected, comprise double coach- 
house, stabling, consisting of four loose boxes and six stalls; 
harness room, hay loft, &c. On the estate are a GARDENER’S 
HovseE and Farm Orrices, and at the entrance is a well-built 
LopGe. Five acres of the iand are planted with beautiful 
American shrubs, and the avenue to the mansion is thickly 
lanted on both sides with trees and shrubs of fine growth. 
The estate can be let with immediate possession, but if sold 
a considerable amount of the purchase money can (if wished 
remain on mortgage. Apply to Mr. ALex, KirkKianp, Lan 
and Estate Agent, 3, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 





ILLE DE GAND.—GRANDE VENTE DE 


Livres Rares et Pricievx, Le lundi 23 mai et 6 jours 
suivants, 49h. 4 du matin et 2 h. 4 de relevée, sera expose en 
vente publique sous la direction du libraire 


F. HEUSSNER, DE BRUXELLES, 


La Bette Cotiection pz LIVRES RARES ET PRE 
CIEUX formant LA BIBLIOTHI QUE DE FEU M. Cu. PETIERs, 
chevalier de l’ordre du Lion des ,Pays-Bas, auteur de 
l’ouvrage: ANNALES DES ELZEVIER, membre de plusieurs 
sociétés de bibliophiles.—La COLLECTION DES EDITIONS ELZE- 
VIRIENNES, se tronvant dans cette bibliothéque, est presque 
compléte. Tous les volumes sont d’une condition si parfaite 
et en si riches relieures des premiers artistes relieurs de 
Paris, que nous doutons qu’il en existe une plus belle réunion 
en Europe. Nous citons notamment le Mouikre pes Euze- 
VIER, 1674, 5 volumes, NON ROGNES, le SEUL CoNNU dans cet 
état. Ils’y trouve en outre UN MAGNIFIQUE MANUSCRIT AVEC 
MINIATURES DE ANTHOINE DE BouRGOGNE, un manuscrit du 
eflébre calligraphe Jarry, presque tous les classiques francais 
po leurs plus belles ¢ditions, la plupart en grand papier et 

lustrés par des suites de portraits et de vignettes, reli¢s par 
Derome, Boz¢érian, Thouvenin, Niédrée, Bauzonnet, Duru, 
Capé, etc.—La vente se fera a ia maison mortuaire, RUE DU 
CHEMIN DE FER, 6,4GAND. - 

Le catalogue se distribue & Bruxelles, chez F. Heussner 
(directeur de la vente), 16, place Sainte-Gudule; 4 Paris, chez 

M. A. Durand, Potier, Porquet, Techener, E. Tross, 
Tilliard, Durand jeune, Miard, Borrani, libraires ; 4 Londres, 
chez MM. Triibner et Cie, D. Nutt, Dulau & Cie. 








BoranicaL LIBRARY AND AUTOGRAPHS, 


IBRAIRIE DE AD. LABITTE, 5, Quarts 
Maraqualis, & Parts :—CATALOGUE des Livres com- 
—_ la BIBLIOTHE QUE DE FEU M. J. Gay, botaniste, et de 
uettres Autographes, La vente aura lieu du lundi 16 Mai au 
Samedi 21 Mai 1864, 





ImpoRTANT TO NoBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN FORMING OR 


ADDING TO THEIR LIBRARIES, AMATEURS OF RARE AND 
Curious Books, Curators oF Pusuic Lisrarties, &c. 


BOVE 50,000 VOLUMES OF RARE, 
CURIOUS, USEFUL, and VALUABLE BOOKS 
Splendid Books of Prints, Picture Galleries, and Mustrated 
orks, Beautifully Illuminated Manuscripts on Vellum, &c. 
are now on sale at very greatly reduced prices, by 


JOSEPH LILLY; 


17 and 18, New Srreet, Covent Garpen, Lonpon, W.C. 

*.* A CLiearance CaTALoaus, 8vo., 100 pp., for June and 
July, will be published in a few days, and will be forwarded 
on the receipt of two postage stamps. 





THACKERAY’S LIBRARY. 


ATALOGUE OF BOOKS JUST PUB- 


LISHED BY J. WALLER, 58, Fleet Street, including 
many interesting Articles from the Libraries of the late 
Mr. keray—The Bishop of Ely—Lord Chancellor Lynd- 
hurst, and Edward Tyrrell, Esg., City Remembrancer, at 
very low prices affixed. Also a Catalogue of valuable Auto- 
gtaph Letters. (Gratis.) 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &. WALLER’S 


NEW CATALOGUE, Parr 52, just published, gratis, 
58, Fleet Street, E.C., containing interesting i 8 - 
mens of the following distin hed men: — Blackstone— 
Brissot—Bucer—Bucking —Bisom, Rt.—Rt. Devereux, 
Earl of Essex—Commonwealth Papers—T. M. Hardy— 
Household Book of the Dorset Family—John 5th of Formas 
—Lemartine—Mackenzie (H.)—Melancthon—Moore (T.)— 
Mozart—Murphy Ads tt (W.)—Percival (S.)—Robea- 

ierre—Rogers—Sir W. Scott— slans, King of Poland— 

alleyrand—Usher—Calvin—Weber, &c., &c. marked at 
very moderate prices. . 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
J WESTELL has always 20,000 volumes 


.* in stock at very low prices; also a large collection of 
Miscellaneous Literature, nglish and Foreign. Books of 
any description bought by J. Wesre.u, for immediate cash, 
549, New Oxford Street, three doors east of Tottenham Court 

Road, London. 





OOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 


utmost i for them in th 
Selig. enowtainty eat “expense of pie auctor Bees 
teats Wid port-tree fof te Strnp. Sind vole: a 
e : 
books, Apply to T, MILLARD, 70, Newgate Btreet, 





{HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. Crass 29, No. 5529. Worth THE ATTENTION OF THE 
CLERGY, AND Scuoo. PRopRIerors, 


Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 

6 backed seats méétings, services, 

$level tables & seats >for 24 tor{ treats, school reading-rooms. 
2 square classes Sunday-schools. 

As INVENTED for, and used in the Royal Free Schools Wind- 
sor, and in ‘Her Majesty’s New Schools at Osborne, Whip- 
pingham, Isle of Wight. 

SANCTIONED by Government, approved by H.M. Inspectors of 
Schools. In use at Eton College; and 200 other Colleges and 
Schools. 

Specimens at Educational Museum, South Kensington; 
Educational Depét, 11, Adam Street, Adelphi; 8S. P. C. K. 
Depots, Manchester, Oxford, Cambridge; St. Stephen’s 
School, Norwich, &c., &c. 

*.* THe CierGy are respectfully requested to examine 
these Desks, and the Testimonials supporting them, before 
adopting any others. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR, with Prices, &c., from 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Manufactory, Windsor. 


< 





PENCILS, BLACK LEAD, AND COLOURED CHALKS. 
A W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD 
* PENCILS. 


SOLE AGENTS :—HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday Street, London, E.C. 





OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The atest 


and most useful inyention of the day, AGUA AMA- 
RELLA.—Measrs. JOHN GOSNELL and (o., Three King 
Court, Lombard Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respect- 
rally offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, which 
gradually restores the human hair to its pristine hue—no 
matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the 
properties of dyes; it, on the comtaaty, is beneficial to the 
system, and, when the hair is once restored, one apriication 
per month will keep it in perfect colour. A single bottle will 
suffice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s.6d. Testimonials 
from artistes of the highest order and from individuals of 
undoubted respectability may be inspected on application. 





R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 
TEETH may be had of all Booksellers and of the 
Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 





EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Brrners 
SrrREEtT, Oxrorp STREET, and 448, Srranp (Opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), Established 1820, offer to the Public 
a medium for supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced. 
They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, 
rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5,7 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, an 
success of this system, vide “‘ Lancet.” 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





LENFIELD PATENT SsTARCH.— 


MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H.the Princess or WatEs. This 
Starch is used in tHe Roya, LAuNDRY, and was awarded a 
Prize MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c; 


Woruerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London, 





**Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
nutritive and demulcent properties. Asa diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and ys of inflammatory action it is frequently indis- 
petisable.”’ 


HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 


CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
Poet Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW- 
OOT, as certified by, Dr. L ester (Government Food 
Analyst), who writes—"‘I find it to be entirely composed of 
the fecula of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
q ity,”,—which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
uthor of “‘ Adulterations Detected,” and other Works on 
‘ood, and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given 
with each Package. 
In Tins, 1 and 2lbs., at 1s.6d. per Ib. ; 6lbs. at 1s. 4d. per Ib.; 
12lbs. at 1s. 3d. per Ib.; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 3llbs., at ls. per lb. 


Sole Agents and Consignees, 
NEVELL & CO., 


Italian Warehousemen, 5, Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
London, 8.W. 


Established 1828. 


RAUGHTS ROUND DOORS AND 

WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED BY 

CHURCH'S INDIA-RUBBER MATERIAL and ANTI- 
DRY-ROT CEMENT. 


WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thus im- 
proved, never make a rattling no or admit of 

raught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &c,; will last for Ten Years, and 
will open and shut with the greatest ease. Windows 2s 
each, and doors 3s. 6d., material and workmanship included. 
Cheffoniers, bookcases, wardrobes, &c., thus will 
not admit of the intrusion of dust, smoke, blacks, &c. 

Letters addressed to Mr. Cuarntes Cuvurcna, No. 18, Circus 
Street, Bryanstone Square. 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT and MAY'S PATENT SPECIAL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR 
LIGHTS ignite only on the Box. 
These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 
ios as. ative bo Bide amd Geeperty orcas pastoction’ conloat 
on 
accidental fires, 98 <cachocpamatbea 
Warrecuaret Roap, Lonxpor, E. 


Observe the Trade Mark—Ay Ant, 
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REAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Homeo- 


pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, recommend COCOA as being the most healthful of all 
beverages. When the doctrine of homcopathy was first 
introduced into this country, there were to be obtained no 
preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or accept- 
able to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in Nts 
crude state, or so unskilf niadiufactured as to obtain little 
notice. J. EPPS, of London, Hommopathiec C was 
induced, in the year 1839, to turn his attention to this subject, 
and at length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate 
machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its 
Compoamion, and so — by — rfect a it 
receives process it passes , as to most acce 
able to the delicate stomach. ” > 





RPPs's COCOA is distinguished as an 


in rating and grateful breakfast beverage possess 

@ most delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work, ' Adulterss 
tions of Food,” says :—“* Cocoa contains a great variety of 
important nutritive principles; every in ient necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the | »” Again—‘As a 
nutritive, Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee 
or tea.” Directions—Two tea-spoonfuls of the powder in a 
breakfast cup, filled up with boiling water or milk, stirring 
meanwhile. Securedin tin-lined 4lb., 4lb., and lb. packets, 
labelled, and sold at 1s. 6d. per lb., by grocers, confectioners, 
and chemists. 


CAUTION. CHANCERY SUIT. 
HLORODYNE.— VICE-CHANCELLOR 


SIR W. P. WOOD, on Jan. 11. It was clearly proved 
before the Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was the 
original Inventor and Discoverer of a remedy well known as 
CHLORODYNE. 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned nst any 
compound called by the same name, as the spurious com- 
pounds are totally deficient of the active princip e, and fail to 
afford the curative effects of the original and genuine—viz., 
that known as “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE.” CHLORODYNE, whichis so extensively used in 
nearly all the Hospitals at home abroad, is estion- 
ably the most efficacious and trustworthy of any Medicine in 
use for Consumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, 
Cramps Spasm, eumatism, &c., and no house or home 
should be without it. 





Numerous Testimonials accompany 
each bottle. Sole Manufacturer, 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 
$3, Great Russe. Street, BLoomssury, Lonpon, 
‘Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. 


GUYCERINE, which very simple tests show 
4 tobe impure, is being sold on the statement that it is 
“in every respect equa, to Price’s.’” Most medical men pre- 
scribe “ PRICE’S GLYCERINE.” Where 27> ! is of im- 
eer in: patients can insure it by desiring to have their 

lycerine in Ilb., 8 0z,, 40z., or 20z, bottles, with capsule over 
the stopper marked “’Price’s Patent.” 


Bewtmont, Vauxhall, London, 8. 








BEDROOM CANDLES. 
RIC’’S CANDLES wuHich wItt NoT 


DROP GREASE WHEN CARRIED. Thin, very hard Candles, 
sold in boxes, Is, and 3s. each, are recommended as the beat 
carriers. 

Extra Harp, S. 12, Caamprr Canpies, sold in boxes, 2s, 
each, thicker Candles, intended for those who will not 
burn thin. 

Suerwoop Economic Bep Lianrts, in packets of 86 Candles 
for One Shilling, intended for use where cheapness is a great 
object, will be found an improvement on the ordinary Candles 
as they gutter less. 

SpeciaL CaNDLEsTICKS to fit thin Candles, Is. and 2s. &i. 
+ ig sounetng Sockets, making them fit any Candlesticks, 
2d. each. 


*Price’s Parent CANDLE Company,” Limrrep, London, 


ANDLES.—Prize Medal. PARAFFINE. 
Adopted by her Majesty’s Government for the Military 
Stations. J.C. and J. FIELD, 
The original Manufacturers and holders of the 1862 Prize 
Medal, caution the Public against any spurious imitations. 
Their label is on all Packets and Boxes.— y all dealers 
throughout the kingdom. Wholesale and for Exportation at 
the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth ndon, 8., where also 
me A 2 obtained their celebrated United’ Service Soap 
ablets. 


)IELD’S CELEBRATED UNITED SER- 


VICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each, sold by all 
Chandlers and Grocers throughout the kingdom; but the 
Publi¢ should ask for “ Field’s,” and see that the name of 

C, and J. Field is on each packet, box, and tablet. 

Wholesale and for Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, 8., where also may be Obtained their Prize 
Medal Paraffine Candles. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
institutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above al 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, an 
defy competition. 

ach pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his s ure. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J.G.has introduced his warranted school and public pens, 
which are open adapted to their use, being of aifferent 
d es of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and 
points, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 


schools. 

Sold retail bv all stationers and booksellers. Merchants 
and wholesale dealers can be supplied at the works, Graham 
Street, B ham ; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
$7, Gracechurch Street, London. 


HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 
ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND gy 


CANDELABRA, MoperaTor Lampz :2 Bronze, . 
and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases and other Orna- 
mente in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles. 


OSLER, 4, Oxford Street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table 
Glass, &c. G Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from 
£7. 15s. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2, 
All Articles marked in plain em 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
presente, Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 
executed. 

LONDON.—Snow Rooms, 45, Oxrorp Srrerr W. 
BIRMINGHAM.~Manvvactonr and Saow Rooms; Broap 


Established 1807, 
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THE READER. 


———— — 30 APRIL, 1864, 


| JAMES EL, DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 


11, ABCHURCH LANE, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 


TO THE NATURAL FULL-BODIED AND UNBRANDIED 
























W.C., 















DIRECTS ATTENTION 


WINES OF GREECE AND HUNGARY. 


GREEK WINES. 

































SANTORIN. Per doz. ATHENS. Per doz. 
SANTORIN, a dry red wine, with Port wine flavour . .. QOs. | MONT HYMET, Red, a full-bodied dry wine, sence Cages oe 
. . . with the bouquet of Burgundy ‘ : os s, an 8. 
Sem, © white wine, fall of body, Madeira character 4 - 20s. | MONT HYMET, White, a light pure dinner wine, ——s 
24s. and 28s. Chablis in character, without acidity 16s, and 20s, 
CORINTHE, a very stout full-bodied ~— -Seietataa a Cham- 
pagne flavour. . - ian. | CYPRUS. 
CALLISTE, a very superior ania white wine . " . . 24s. From the Commandery . . . ° ° . . - + 60s. 
ST. ELIE (or, “ Wine of Night”), a delicious light dry wine, with SYRA. 
Amontillado flavour and character ; incomparable at the price COMO, a Red wine, grees: full-bodied and rich Port, an 
24s., 28s., and 32s. excellent wine : 28s. and 32s, 
AMBROSIA (or, ® Wine of Bacchus”’), a most luscious white SMYRNA. 
wine of high character and flavour .  . 30s. | BOUTZA, a full-bodied dry red wine . . 24s, 
LACRYMA CHRISTI, a luscious red wine adapted for Com SEVDIKOI, ditto but slightly bitter (from 
munion use . , - 42s. myrrh leaves being pressed with the grapes), and mw. 
VISANTO, an we owes and fine white wine ; delicious valued for its tonic properties ° 24s. 
for dessert . Sage at . - + 48s, Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Donen enti 














HUNGARIAN WINES. 
WHITE WINES. RED WINES. 
















Admirably adapted for Dinner, being light, pure, dry, and free from Possessing all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, and 
acidity, combined with the full, high aroma of the Rhine Wines. containing great body without acidity. 
CHABLIS. . + + «© «© « + per doz. 16s. | SZEKSZARD . a eee ee per doz. 16s. 
VILLANY MUSCAT. é e : » ‘ ° » 24s. VISONTAERE : : : » 20s. 
BADASCONYER . . . . . . «+ y 248. | ADLERBERGER OFNER, recommended (old in bottle) 248, and 28s. 
“ PESTHER STEINBRUCH . . : ° . ° » 26s. MENES, exceedingly stout and full-bodied ~ 28s. and 3Qs. 
emo aa as tiie tha. Manton Ne ” — ERLAURE, high flavoured ditto .  . 7 28s, and 32s. 
Di ? > setae p ‘ , . S. Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 
itto Ditto AUSLESE . ‘ ad » aa 
Deemee OO. C8 lk ll Cl ls » 80s. SWEET WINES. 
RUSZTE (rich) , ‘ : ° ; “ae » 40s. MENESER AUSBRUCH . . i= —— Tokay bottles 
SZAMORODNY (dry Tokay) GA eat . » 42s. | TOKAY ee eae containing 
Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Sends extra. Ditto ditto (die Krone) » 96s. ) 5 gills. 










































FRENCH WINES. 
EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE . perdoz. 30s, | VIN ORDINAIRE, MEDOC per doz.” 14s, 
” ni a i a - 36s. ST. EMILION . 1 eae ae a 20s. 
CHATEAU DAY. . . “oe ” 53s. a og agate gid t. 24s, 
finest 1857 me, quality) aa ” 72s. ST. JULIEN. oe ee “ae a ae ” 30s. 
MOET’S . . . . ” 65s. 
FLEUR DESILLERY . ... .. . 54s. The above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 
CREME DE BOUZY . . : . ° . ” 72s, For other growths, see Priced List. 
PORTUGAL WINES. eallons equal gaons eal SPANISH WINES. Qetaver4 |r. Casks 2 
: aoxiie a fees al tae a Bs to] dozen, ad to 14 dos. 
PORT, CATALONIAN .°...._— 18s, 5 16 te 10 18 SHERRY N eit” ‘oe > ..1018 
RED LISBON f 22s. 74.14 5 RY, ARRAGONESE 18s. 5 = nd : 
GENUINE ALTO-DOURO, dons and Ditto EXCELLENT . -. 22s, 7 vs 
useful . 24s, 716 ..15 4 Ditto CADIZ 24s, 716 ..15 4 
) Ditt h, full fla d, ell t : 
| for bottling or erp ee OM odkde-| Per Ss SRR OB ee 
| Ditto—soft, matured, with character 34s, ..1112 ..2216 Ditto . 34s, .. 1112 ..22 16 
| Ditto—rich, with great body 38s, .-.1218 ..25 5 Ditto . . 38s. ..1218 ..25 5 










*,* All Wines in Cask carriage free to any Railway Station in England. 








Attention is respectfully called to the 


“GREEK LACRYMA CHRISTI” COMMUNION WINE, 
Price 42s. per dozen, Samples of which will be forwarded on application. 
BOTTLES AND CASES TO BE RETURNED, OR PAID FOR. 





Cross Cheques, ‘‘ Bank of London.” Post Office Orders payable at General Post Office. 





WINE REPORT AND DETAILED PRICED LIST OF ALL OTHER WINES, POST FREE. 


—— 
Printed by Wri11am Stevens, at his Office, No. 37, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, in the Pong fron of the Rolls, in the County of Middlesex; and published by Jamzs Boun, at the 
Omce, 24, Tavistock Bireet, Covent Garden, in the City of Westminster, Saturday, A 
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